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G0VE<R.7MITMG*B  O  AR.D-OF-THE 

INTERN  ATIONAL  •  BU  REA  U -OF 


PniLAXDEK  (’.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  ttie  United  States, 
Chairman  ex  ollicio. 

AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Brazil . !Mr.  Joaquim  XAnrro, 

Summer  Ollice  of  Emliti.>isy,  Maiichester-by-thc-Sea,  Mass. 

Mexico . Sefior  Don  Francisco  L.  de  i.a  Barra, 

Olliee  of  Embus.'V,  1415  I  street,  Wa.sliington,  I).  C, 

ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY, 

Argentine  Republic  ...Sefior  Don  Epifaxio  Portela, 

Summer  Otliee  of  Legation,  Magnolia,  Massaehusetts. 

Bolivia . Sefior  Don  Itt.VAcio  Cai.i)er6n,“ 

Otliee  of  Legation,  No,  2  Stone  street.  New  "York. 

Chile . Sefior  Don  Anibal  Crcz, 

Olliee  of  Legation,  1529  New  Ilamiishire  avenue,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Colombia . Sefior  Don  Fnriule  Cortes, 

.\l)sent. 

Costa  Rica . Sefior  Don  Joaqi'in  Bernardo  Calvo, 

Office  of  Legation,  1329  Kighteenth  street.  Washington,  1).  C, 

Cuba . Sefior  Don  Carlos  (iARci a  Velez, 

Olliee  of  Legation,  "Tlie  Wyoming,”  Washington,  1).  C. 

Ecuador . Sefior  Don  Lris  Felipe  Carbo,® 

Summer  aildress,  lilue  Ridge  Summit,  Pennsylvania, 

Guatemala . Sefior  Dr.  Lpls  Toledo  IIerrarte, 

Olliee  of  Legation,  ‘'Tlie  Higlilands,”  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haiti . Mr.  H.  PAt  LEi’s  Sannon, 

Otliee  of  Legation,  1429  Kti<Hle  Island  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honduras . . Sefior  Dr.  l.ris  Lazo  AKRiAfiA, 

Slimmer  Office  of  Legation,  6G  Beaver  street.  New  I'ork,  N.  Y. 

Nicaragua . Sefior  Dr.  Rodolfo  FIspinosa  R., 

Office  of  Legation,  2003  O  street,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Panama  . . Sefior  I)on  C.  C.  Arose.mena, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Highlands,”  Washington,  D.  C. 

I'eru . Sefior  Dun  Felipe  Pardo, 

Absent. 

Salvador . Sefior  Don  Federico  MK-iiA, 

Office  of  Legation,  “The  Portland,”  Washington,  I).  C. 

Urngnaj’ . . Sefior  Dr.  Luis  IMelian  Lafincr, 

Alisent. 

Venezuela . Sefior  Dr.  Pedro  Ezeouiel  Roj.as, 

Office  of  Legation,  The  New  Willard,  Washington,  I).  C. 

CHARGES  D’AFFAIRES  AD  INTERIM. 

Colombia . Sefior  Don  Pomponio  Guzman, 

Office  of  Legation.  172.S  N  street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dominican  Republic  ...Sefior  Don  Arturo  L.  Fiallo, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Burlington,”  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peru . Sefior  Don  !Manuel  de  Freyre  y  San¬ 

tander, 

Slimmer  Otliee  of  Legation,  96  Farwcl!  avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Uruguay . Sefior  Don  .\lberto  Nix-Frias, 

Summer  Office  of  Legation,  430  West  listli  street.  New  York,  X.  Y. 
(Paraguay  has  at  present  no  representative  on  tlie  Governing  Board.] 
oAhsent.  HI 
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AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Brazil . Irvino  B.  Dtolky,  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Mexico . David  K.  Thompson',  Mexico. 


ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Arfrentiiie  Kepulilii' . Charles  II.  Sherrill. 

Bolivia . Ja.mls  F.  Sti'tesman',  La  I’az. 

Chile .  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  Santiago. 

Colombia . Elliott  C.  Xokthcott,  Bogotil. 

Costa  Kica . William  L.  Merry,  San  Jose. 

Cuba . Edwin  V.  Moroan,  Havana. 

Ecuador . AVillia.ms  t'.  Fox,  t^uito. 

Guatemala . William  IIei.mke,  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti . Henry  W.  Fcrniss,  Port  au  Prince. 

Honduras .  Philip  M  Brown,  Tegucigalpa. 

Nicaragua . Horace  G.  Knowles,  Managua. 

Panama . Herbert  G.  Squiers,  I’anama 

Paraguay . (Same  as  I’ruguay.) 

Peru . Leslie  Combs,  Lima. 


Uruguay . Edward  C.  O’Brien,  Montevideo. 

Venezuela . William  W.  Russell,  Caracas. 

MINISTER  RESIDENT  AND  CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Dominican  Republic . Fenton  R.  McCreery,  Santo  Domingo. 
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METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS. 

Milligram  (xoVo  fifam)  equals  0,()l.j4  grain. 

Centigram  (j-Jj  gram)  equals  0.151:5  grain. 

Decigram  (,*,,■  gram)  e<iuals  1.51:52  grains. 

(Jram  equals  15. -1:52  grains. 

Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.:5527  ounce. 

Hectogram  (IIMI  grams)  equals  :5.527  1  ounces. 

Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.201(5  pounds. 

Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  ecpials  22.01(5  pounds. 

Quintal  (10(),(KK)  grams)  e(iuals  220.1(5  i>ounds. 

Millier  or  tonneau — ton  (1,000, (MM)  grams)  e<iuals  2,201.(5  pounds. 

METRIC  DRY  MEASURE. 

Milliliter  (,„',x5  liter)  e<|uals  0.0(51  cubic  inch. 

Centiliter  (^,(5  liter)  e(puils  0.(5102  cubic  incli. 

Deciliter  (i’„-  liter)  e(juals  (5.1022  cubic  inches. 

Liter  erjuals  0.008  quart. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  (‘(juals  0.08  (piarts. 

Hectoliter  (KM)  liters)  e(pials  2.8:58  bu.shels. 

Kiloliter  (1,(M)0  liters)  equals  l.:5()8  cubic  yards. 

METRIC  LIQUID  MEASURE. 

Millimeter  (xo'jo  liter)  e(juals  0.27  fluid  dram. 

Centiliter  (jJ^  liter)  equals  0.:5:58  fluiil  ounce. 

Deciliter  (iV  liter)  equals  0.815  gill. 

Liter  equals  1.05(57  quarts. 

Dwaliter  (10  liters)  equals  2.(5117  gallons. 

Hc'Ctoliter  (100  liters)  ecpials  2(5.117  gallons. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  ecjuals  2(51.17  gallons. 

METRIC  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

Millimeter  meter)  efpials  0.0:501  inch. 

Centimeter  (jtj  meter)  ecpials  ().:5!):57  inch. 

Dwimeter  (,'„  meter)  ecjuals  :5.0:57  inches. 

Meter  equals  :50.:57  inches. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  :50:5.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  ecpials  ;528  feet  1  inch. 

Kilometer  (1,(MM)  meters)  ecpials  0.(521:57  mile  (:5,28()  feet  10  inches). 

Myriameter  (10,(MM)  meters)  ecpials  (5.21:57  miles.) 

METRIC  SURFACE  MEASURE. 

Ceiitare  (1  square  meter)  ecpials  l,-’>'’>0  scpiarc?  inchc-s. 

Arc‘  (  KM)  scjuare  meters)  c-cpials  110.(5  scpiare  yards. 

Hecdarc*  (K),(MM)  scpiare  meters)  c-cpials  2.171  acres. 

The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  by  all  <>i  the  twcMity-one  republic-s  consti¬ 
tuting  the  International  Union  of  the  American  Keiniblic  s. 

VI 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 


Tho  following  table  givo.-j  the  chief  weights  and  measures  in  commercial  use  in 
Mexico  and  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  Ameri<‘a,  and  their  e(|uivalents  in 
the  United  States: 

- 

nenomiiiation.  W  hpn>  iispil.  t  niled  Slatps  pciuivalpiits. 


Are .  Metric . 

Arobe .  Paraguay . 

Arroba  tdrv) .  Argentine  Republic . . 

Do........ .  Rrazil . 

Du .  Cuba . 

Do .  Venezuela . 

.Vrroba  diipiid) .  Cuba  and  Venezuela . 

Rarril .  Argentine  Re])ublic  and  Mexico... . 

Carga .  Mexico  and  Salvador . 

Centaro .  Central  America . 

Cuadra .  Argentine  Reitublic . 

Do .  Paraguay . 

Do. .  Paraguay  (stpiarei . 

Do .  Urtiguay . 

Cubic  meter .  Metric . 

Fanega  (ilry) .  Central  .\merica . 

lio .  Chile . 

Do .  t'uba . . 

Do .  Mexico . 

Do .  Uruguay  (doubbo . 

Do .  Uruguay  (single') . 

Do .  Venezuela . 

Fra.-<'o .  Argentine  Republic . 

Do .  Mexico . 

Gram .  .Metric . 

Hectare . do . 


Hectoliter  (dry) . . do . 

Hectoliter  (liejuid ) . do . 

Kilogram  (kilo) . do . 

Kilometer . do . 

League  ( laud ) .  Paraguay . 

Libra .  Argentine  Republic 

Do . .  Central  .\merica.  . . 

Do .  Chile . 

Do .  Cttba . 

Do .  Mexico . 

Do .  Peru . 


Do. 
Do. 
Liter. . . 
Manzam 
Marc.  . . 
Meter.  . 

Pie . 

Qtiintal. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Suerte. . 

Vara . .  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Urugtiay . 

Venezuela . 

Metric . 

Costa  Rica . 

Ltolivia . 

Metric . 

Argentine  Republic . 

_ do . 

Rrazil . 

Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru 

Paraguay . 

Metric . 

Uruguay . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Central  America . 

Chile  and  Peru . 

Cuba . 

Mexico . 

Paraguay . 

Venezuela . 


0.02471  acre. 

25  ])otmds. 

25.5171  ))ouuds. 

52.58  jiounds. 

25.5004  jtounds. 

25.4024  pounds. 

4.205  gallons. 

20.0787  gallons. 

500  jHUinds. 

4.2051  gallons. 

4.2  acres. 

78.9  yards. 

8.077* square  feet. 

2  acres  (nearly). 

55.5  cubic  feet. 

1.5745  bushels. 

2.575  bushels. 

1.599  bushels. 

1.54728  bushels. 

7.770  bushels. 

5.888  bushels. 

1 .5!)9  bushels. 

2.5090  (piarts. 

2.5  quarts. 

15.452  grains. 

2.471  acres. 

2.858  bushels. 

20.4 17  gallons. 

2.2040  j)ounds. 

0.021570  mile. 

4.053  acres. 

1.0127  iKtunds. 

1.045  pounds. 

1 .014  jtounds. 

1.0101  pounds. 

1.01405  jtotinds. 

1.0143  pounds. 

1 .0143  jtounds. 

1.0101  jxninds. 

1.0507  quarts. 

1  ,i  acres. 

0.507  j)ound. 

39.37  inches. 

0.9478  foot. 

101.42  jiotinds. 

150.00  jxmnds. 

101.01  i)ounds. 

UK)  pounds. 

220.40  jxmnds. 

2,700  cuadras.  (See  Cu¬ 
adra.) 

54.1208  inches. 

53.874  inches. 

33.307  inches. 

33.384  inches. 

33  inches. 

34  inches, 

33.384  inches. 


This  issue,  the  July  number  of  the  Monthly  Bi  llLTin,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  carefully  compiled  annual  review  data,  for  the 
year  1908,  covering  the  twenty  Latin -American  Republics  of  the 
International  Union.  The  usual  editorial  comment,  booknotes, 
magazine  references,  Latin-Amcrican  notes,  historical  dates,  and  special 
articles  are  omitted  to  give  space  for  this  review.  There  was  such  a 
large  demand  last  year  for  the  corresponding  resume  for  1907  that  an 
extra  effort  has  been  put  forth  liy  the  International  Bureau  to  make  the 
report  for  1908  complete,  succinct,  and  accurate.  To  review  the  material 
conditions  of  twenty  nations  is  no  small  task,  and  the  compilation  must 
necessarily  omit  much  of  interest  and  value  or  exceed  the  inexorable 
limitations  of  space,  but  sufficient  facts  are  included  to  answer  the  great 
majority  of  cpiestions  eoncerning  Latin  America  which  are  continually 
sent  to  the  Bureau  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  mistakes  or  errors  may  have  been  accndentally  or  unintentionally 
incorporated  in  the  text,  but  these  will  be  correeted  in  a  subsecpient  issue 
if  pointed  out.  The  data,  moreover,  of  some  countries  are  much  more 
comprehensive  than  of  others,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  Bureau,  for  a 
special  effort  has  been  exerted  to  get  the  latest  and  fullest  information 
from  every  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  been  so  difficult 
to  sc'cure  up-to-date  reports  from  a  few  governments  that  the  resumes 
thereof  are  not  as  timely  and  complete  as  might  be  wished. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  best  general  survey  of  its  kind  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  which  has  yet  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau,  and 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  be  informed  about  the  progress  and  material 
development  of  Pan-America  will  find  in  these  pages  much  of  real  edu¬ 
cational  and  practical  value. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  this  review  can  not  contain  also  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau  during  1908.  as  compared 
with  that  of  1907  and  1906.  Notable  facts  in  this  connection  are  the 
remarkable  growth  of  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  Latin 
Ameriea;  the  great  increase  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  and  in 
the  demand  for  its  publications;  the  marked  improvement  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  BrLLHTix;  and  the  large  number  of  manufacturers,  students, 
writers,  statesmen,  travelers,  and  men  of  all  callings  who  are  seeking  an 
endless  variety  of  information  concerning  these  wonderful  lands. 


The  spirit  of  iiiternationiilisiii  in  its  hroadost  application  Ava" 
the  jm'A’adiii'r  cliaraetcristic  of  relations  hetAA'cen  the  A’a- 
rions  countries  (»f  America  dnrin<r  lI'Os. 

The  year  aaiis  marked  hy  nmnerons  jratherin^s  of  the 
represent  at  iA'e  elements  of  national  life  l»oth  in  Latin  America  and 
the  ITiited  States,  and  on  all  occasions  indications  of  a  nnanimity 
of  sentiment  and  community  of  interest  Avc're  markedly  displayed. 

( )f  paramount  importance  aahs  the  cariyin.ir  into  effect  of  the  A’a- 
rions  coinentions  of  the  AVashinirton  Peace  C’onference  of  1007  en¬ 
tered  into  hy  the  Kepnhlics  of  Central  America.  In  accordance  AA’ith 
these  coiiA’entions.  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  held  its 
first  session  in  May.  lt>0S,  at  ('arta^ro.  Costa  Pica,  the  first  judicial 
decision  hein<r  rendered  in  Decemlter.  On  Septemln'r  1.“)  the  (\mtral 
Amc'rican  Ihirean  A\as  inau^nrated  in  the  capital  of  (inatemala  for 
the  furtherance  of  reciprocal  interests  amonjr  the  nations  of  Central 
America,  and  AA  ith  the  assemhlin^  of  the  First  Centi’al  American  C(»n- 
ference  at  Te^rncijralpa.  Honduras,  in  the  first  month  of  1000.  addi¬ 
tional  emphasis  is  jriven  to  the  intention  of  the  nations  intei’ested 
to  emhrace  all  feasible  means  for  the  deAelopment  of  their  material 
possibilities. 

The  participation  of  Pan-America  Avas  a  feature  of  the  Lake  Mo- 
I'.onk  Conferences  of  1008  and  1000.  and  actiA’e  interest  AAas  indicated 
in  such  industrial  assemblies  as  the  International  Fisheries  Congress, 
the  Irrijration  Con"ress,  the  Trans-Mississippi  C’ommercial  Conirress, 
the  PiA-ers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  the  ConserAation  Conjrres'.  all 
of  AA-hich  A\ere  held  in  the  United  !^tates  and  attended  by  delegates 
from  the  Pepnblics  to  the  south. 

In  the  field  of  science,  the  Fifth  Pan-American  ^Medical  Congress 
meeting  in  f inatemala  ('ity  during  August  A\as  an  eAent  of  note, 
and  the  gathering  of  saA’ants  of  the  M’estern  Hemisphere  in  Santiago 
de  Chile  in  December,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  First  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress,  marked  the  entry  of  the  Ignited  .States 
into  the  realm  of  intellectual  actiA'ity  coA’cred  by  the  four  Latin- 
American  .Scientific  Congresses  preA'iously  held.  As  a  compliment  to 
this  coojAeratiA’e  action.  Washington  A\  as  selected  for  the  next  meeting 
2)lace  of  the  Congress,  in  1012. 
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IXTERXATIOXAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  AMERIUAX  REPUBLIC’S. 


Intellectual  stimulus  has  been  aroused  through  the  holding  of 
students'  congresses,  and  the  t’ear  1908  was  marked  by  an  increased 
numher  of  Latin-American  students  in  United  States’  universities 
as  well  as  by  a  vasth’  augmented  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  applied  educational  methods  of  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries. 

Not  the  least  contributing  factor  in  this  interest  is  the  better  knowl¬ 
edge  Ix’ing  daily  accpiired  through  the  tide  of  travel  which  is  setting 
toward  Latin  America  and  for  which  improved  communication  facil¬ 
ities  are  largel}’  responsible. 

*  AVith  the  assembling  of  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1010,  the  common  interests  of 
the  American  nations  will  be  still  further  accentuated,  and  the  results 
of  the  previous  meetings  at  AVashington,  Alexico,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro 
reported  on  in  the  light  of  recent  events  demonstrating  the  status  of 
America  as  a  whole  in  world  affairs. 


TRADE  OF  AMERICA  IN  1908. 


Imports. 

Kxjxirts, 

Total. 

ArKi-ntiiu*  Kcpublic’ . 

S'J7-2,9T-.>,736 

SKX!,  00.5, 341 

8038,978,077 

Bitliviii . 

Hi,  HI'S,  000 

17,514,1X8) 

33,837,000 

Brazil . 

177,  US),  000 

220,475,000 

397,92.5,000 

Chile . 

97,,'>.')1,421 

116,489,411 

214,040,K52 

Colomliia . ' 

13,r.l3,892 

14,998,744 

28, 512,  two 

Cota  Kica . 

40.i 

7,757,525 

13,:58e),9:50 

Cuba . j 

8.'., -.>18, 391 

94,  (>03,324 

179,821,715 

lioiiiiniean  Kepublic . 

5, 127, 403 

9,486,341 

11,61.3,807 

Ecuador . 1 

6, 9')0,  2.t0 

8,346,371 

1.5,296,027 

(luatcmala . 

3,811,586 

6, 756, 143 

12,567,729 

Haiti . f 

4,701,160 

3, 478,848 

8,180,008 

Honduras . 

2,829,979 

1,8:54,060 

4,  ('>64, 0:59 

Mexico . 

110,800,OtK) 

121,370,tl00 

232,170,000 

N  caragua . 

3,000,000 

4,. 500, 000 

7,,500,(X)0 

P.inama . 

7,806,811 

1,7.57,13.5 

9,  .'>63, 940 

Paraguav . 

1  3,929,721 

!  25,000,000 

!  4,240,560 

!  1,116,449,681 

3, 731, 745 
27,7.50,000 
.5, 787, 677 

7,061,724 
.52, 750, 000 
10,028,237 

Salvador . 

Cnited  States . 

1,752,8:5.3,217 

2,809,282,928 

Uruguay . 

!  31,618,804 

:i7,280,.523 

71,899,327 

Venezuela . 

9,778,810 

14,. 560, 8,30 

24,339,640 

1  2,009,703,079 

I  2,837,:516,208 

!  4,817,019,947 

I 


The  aggregate  of  trade  for  the  various  countries  composing  the 
International  Union  of  American  Republics  during  1008  was 
84.847,010,047,  against  8r»,41.‘),708,107  in  the  [)rcceding  year.  This  loss 
(»f  over  S.mO.OOO.OOO  is  attributable  to  well-known  economic  causes 
which  affected  commercial  centers  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  total  for  the  year  the  share  of  the  Uniteil  States  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  $2,800,282,028,  composed  of  imports,  $1,110,449,081,  and 
exports.  $1,752,833,247,  as  compai’ed  with  $3,340,500,025,  composed 
of  $1,423,100,820  and  $1,023,420,205  for  imjiorts  and  exports,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  1007,  a  decrease  of  $477,313,007  being  indicated. 

Latin  America  figured  in  the  grand  total  for  $1,077,737,010.  show¬ 
ing  a  decline  of  $S0,047,580  in  the  trade  volume  as  compared  with 
the  previous  j’ear. 


«-  ESTIMATED 


ARGEKTIKA 


MEXICO  l£l.'570.000. 
CHILE  116.489.41 
CUBA  94.603. 
URUGUAY  37.  280. 
■PERU  m  27.750.000 
BOLIVIA  17. 514.000 
COLOMBIA  14. 
VERErUELA  14. 560.830 
DOMINICAN  KEP  9. 486.344 
COSTA  RICA  7.  757.526 
GUATEMALA  6.756.143 
ECUADOR  6.346.37 
SALVADOR  5.787.677 
NICARAGUA  4,500.000 
PARAGUAY  3.731.745 
HAITI  3.478,848 
HONDURAS  1.834.060 
PANAMA  1.757.135 


BRAZIL  177. 4  50.000 


HONDURAS  Z. 
NICARAGUA  3.000.000 
PARAGUAY  3.9E9.724 
SALVADOR  4.240.560 
HAITI  4.701.160 
DOMINICAN  REP  5.127.463 
COSTARICA  5.629.405 
GUATEMALA  5.811.586 
ECUADOR  6.950.256 
PANAMA  7.806.811 
VENEZUELA  9.77S.810 
COLOMBIA  13.513.892 
BOLIVIA  16.323.000 
PERU  *  25.000.000 
URUGUAY  34.619.804 
CUBA  85.218.391 

CHILE 
■MEXICO  110.800.000 


ARGENTINA  272,972. 
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IinpoiTs  into  all  of  Latin  Ainorica  <lurinjr  l!K)S  ainoiinted  in  value 
to  $8n:j.2o3.008,  against  $1.00Q.“207.8r)'2  in  1!)0T.  the  indicated  decline 
for  this  hranch  of  trade  being  SlOT.O-td.Sof. 

On  the  other  hand  exi)orts.  with  a  total  valuation  of  $1,084.48:^021. 
show  a  gain  of  $ir).r)78.701  over  the  figures  for  1007.  when  Latin- 
Ainerican  merchandise  was  shipped  abroad  to  the  value  of  81.0()S,- 
t)04.:i20. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  seen  that  in  spite  of  certain 
adverse  conditions  in  the  financial  world  the  demand  for  articles  of 
Latin-Amcrican  origin  created  a  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  to  the  extent  of  $101,220.02:1.  in  which  sum  the  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  year  exceeded  the  imports. 

In  the  year's  trade  total  for  I.atin  America,  the  I’nited  .States 
share  was  $408.210, ir).*).  as  comj)ared  with  $.‘).7S.270.201  in  1007.  re¬ 
ceipts  of  Latin-American  merchandise  liguring  on  the  trade  lists  of 
the  country  for  $271,408.42.')  and  shipments  of  United  .States  goods 
to  those  countries  being  reitresented  by  $10(;.718.0:)0.  as  compared 
with  imports  worth  $:)1 7,720.1:1:5  and  exports  $240..'').'):1.008  in  1007. 

AVith  Central  America,  trade  values  in  1008  aggregated  $:10.:1.')2.:128, 
against  $4.*),087.:i.‘).‘)  in  the  year  previous:  with  Mexico  a  total  of 
$S0.:118.010  is  recorded,  as  compared  with  $124,008.41:1:  with  .South 
America.  $200,020,000.  a  decline  from  $2:i:i.20.‘l.:i.‘)l  in  1007:  with 
Cuba,  $121,.‘)00.100,  against  $144.07:1.110;  with  Haiti.  $:5.047.001.  com¬ 
pared  with  $4..W).27:i;  and  with  the  Dominican  llej^ublic.  $8,002,885 
in  1008  and  $5,800.00.3  in  1007. 

In  considering  the  figures  given  above,  adverse  conclusions  must 
not  be  drawn  as  to  the  value  of  the  Latin-American  field  of  trade. 
Tlu‘  falling  off  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  the  year  1008  with 
the  United  States,  as  already  suggested,  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
unfavorable  and  unu.sual  economic  conditions.  The  reliable  imuisure 
of  such  value  is  determined  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  present 
with  those  of  ten  years  ago,  and  here  a  great  increase  is  shown. 
The  outlook,  moreover,  for  the  coming  year  is  good,  and  thcic  is  an 
awakening,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  International  Bureau, 
among  business  men  in  both  North  and  South  America  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  trade  exchange  heretofore  undeveloped  which  must  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  Pan-American  commerce. 
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The  Argentine  Kejniblic.  the  third  largest  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  is  situated  between  latitude  22°  and  50°  south  and  longitude 
west  of  Greenwich  53°  and  57°,  being  bounded  by  the  Republics  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  has  an  area  of  1,135,840  square  miles,  equal  to  about  one-half  the 
total  area  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  population  of 
0,100,3()1,  or  5.4  per  s(piare  mile,  as  against  23.2  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Stretching  over  34°  of  latitude,  the  country  presents  a  variety  of 
climate  and  products,  ranging  from  tropical  in  the  north  to  arctic 
in  the  south,  but  the  larger  part  of  its  terr’  ory  lies  within  the 
temperate  zone.  The  broad,  fertile  ])lains  extending  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  occasionally  broken  by  a  series  of  low 
mountains,  afford  excellent  i)asturage  for  thousands  of  cattle,  and 
nearly  all  cereals,  especially  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  are  successfully 
cultivated.  Other  industrial  articles  produced  in  export  quantities  are 
hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  and  the  valuable  quebracho  Avood  and  its 
extract.  Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grapes  are  largely  grown,  but 
mostly  tor  home  consumption.  The  mountains  contain  rich  deposits 
of  silver,  copper,  and  gold,  which  are  as  yet  exploited  to  a  limited 
extent  only. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Spanish  navigator,  Juax  de  Solis,  in  search  of  a  passage  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  the  first  European  to  explore  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  the  year  1508  and  again  in  1515.  Sebastian  Cabot  sub¬ 
sequently  explored  the  country,  sailing  up  the  Parana  and  Paraguay 
riv'ers  in  1520. 

I*Ei)R()  BE  Mendoza  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  country  by  the 
Spanish  Crown  in  1530,  and  founded  what  is  now  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  settlement  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1570,  when  Juan  de  Garay  liecame  Gov¬ 
ernor,  that  any  serious  attempt  Avas  again  made  to  colonize  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Province  of  Uruguay,  as  the  entire  territory  Avas  then 
called,  AA'as  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  but 
in  1770  the  La  Plata  country  had  become  of  sufficient  importance  to 
Avarrant  the  establishment  of  a  separate  viceroyalty,  and  Don  Pedro 
DE  Cevali.os  Avas  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Provinces. 

In  the  year  1805  Great  Britain,  then  at  Avar  Avith  Spain,  attempted 
to  seize  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  Avhich  had  become  an  important 
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trade  center,  but  the  British  troops  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  3'ear  they  tem2iorarily  abandoned  the  contest.  Within  less 
than  a  year,  however,  the  attempt  was  again  made  to  capture  the  city, 
the  British  being  again  and  finally  defeated  on  July  6,  1807. 

The  war  for  independence  from  Siianish  rule  began  on  May  25, 
1810,  Don  Manuel  Belgrano,  General  San  ^Iartin,  and  Admiral 
Guillermo  Brown  being  among  the  distinguished  jiatriots  engaged 
in  the  struggle.  The  Spanish  troops  were  defeated  both  by  water  and 
by  land  on  June  22,  1814,  and  w'ere  obliged  to  abandon  the  fort  of 
Montevideo,  their  last  stronghold  in  the  La  Plata  Provinces. 

A  constitutional  Assembly,  which  convened  at  Tucuman,  formally 
declared  the  independence  of  the  ‘‘  Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la 
Plata  ”  (United  Provinces  of  the  La  Plata  River),  on  July  9,  1816, 
and  vested  the  executive  authority  in  a  Suiireme  Director;  Don  Juan 
Martin  de  Pueyrre'  n  being  elected  to  that  position.  The  title  of 
Rejiublic  was  subsequently  changed  to  that  of  Argentine  Republic 
and  later  to  Argentine  Confederation  and  finally,  in  the  year  1860,  to 
Argentine  Nation,  which  is  now  its  official  designation.  In  the  year 
i824  the  executive  iiower  was  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  Don  Bernardo  Rivadavia  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  executive 
of  this  office  on  February  7, 1825. 

The  incorporation  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay  into  the  Argentine  Confederation  resulted  in  w^ar  wdth 
Brazil.  This  war  began  on  December  10,  1825,  and  lasted  until  1827, 
when  a  treaty  of  peace  w’as  concluded,  on  February  20,  whereby  the 
independence  of  Uruguay  was  guaranteed. 

Among  the  great  men  of  the  Argentine  Nation  may  be  mentioned  Don 
Bartolome  Mitre,  author,  statesman,  soldier,  and  patriot,  who  com¬ 


manded  the  allied  forces  in  the  war  with 
Paraguay;  Don  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmi- 
ENTO,  the  great  educator,  who  organized  the 
school  system  of  the  Republic;  Don  Nicolas 
Avellani:da,  who  stimulated  commerce  and 
industries;  and  Don  Julio  Roca,  who  sub¬ 
dued  the  troublesome  Indians  of  the  Chaco 
and  successfully  averted  a  war  with  Chile 
which  threatened  to  eventuate  as  the  result  of 
a  boundary  dispute. 

Don  Manuel  Quintana  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  Republic  on  October  12,1904, 


DU,  DON  JOS£  FIGUEROA  ALCORTA,  PNE9- 


but  died  on  March  12,  1906,  before  the  exjiira- 
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tion  of  his  term  of  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  then  Vice- 


President,  Dr.  Jose  Figiieroa  Alcorta,  whose  term  of  office  will 


expire  on  October  11.  1910. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  one  of  the  five  American  Republics 
which  have  adopted  the  Federal  Union  of  States  as  its  form  of 
government,  the  others  being  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  the  United  Mexican  States,  and  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela.  All  the  other  American  Republics  have  a  unitai*y 
or  centralized  form  of  government. 

The  constitution  adopted  May  1,  1853,  modeled  closely  after  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  provides  for  the  usual  three  branches 
of  government — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  former  with  30  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  latter  with  120.  Senators  are  elected  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  usually  called  “  provinces,”  and  in  the  federal  district 
by  a  special  body  of  electors,  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  two  senators 
being  named  for  each  province  and  two  for  the  federal  district.  The 
Senate  is,  however,  renewed  by  thirds  every  three  years.  Deputies 
are  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  for  every  33,000  inhabitants.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  min¬ 
isters  or  secretaries  of  state,  exercises  the  executive  authority.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  indirectly,  as  in  the  United 
States,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose,  and  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Vice-President  may 
be  elected  for  a  second  term  immediately  following  their  incumbency 
of  the  office.  The  Vice-President  is  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  national  supreme  court  for  courts 
of  appeals  and  courts  of  first  instance.  Each  province  has  its  own 
judiciary.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  five  judges  and  the 
courts  of  appeals  of  three  judges  each,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

President _ Dr.  Josfi  Figueroa  Alcorta. 

Minister  of  the  Interior _ Dr.  Marco  Avellaneda. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ i _ Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury _ Dr.  Manuel  de  Iriondo. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction _ Dr.  S.  S.  Na6n. 

Minister  of  Public  W'orks _ Dr.  Exequiel  Ramos  MexIa. 

Minister  of  Agriculture _ Sr.  Pedro  Ezcurra. 

Minister  of  War _ Sr.  General  Rafael  M.  Aguirre. 

Minister  of  Marine _ Rear-Admiral  Onofre  Betbeder 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  officers  correctetl  to  July  20,  1900. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  ?=72,000  ($36,000)  per  annum. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  divided  into  14  provinces,  10  territories, 
and  1  federal  district,  the  provinces  being  autonomous  in  their  in- 
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terior  government,  while  the  executive  authority  in  the  territories  is 
vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  federal  district  is  administered  by  an  intendente,  or  mayor,  who 
is  likewise  appointed  by  the  President,  and  assisted  by  a  municipal 
council  elected  by  the  people. 

The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  the  Argentine  Republic : 

Federal  district  of  Buenos  Aires,  capital  of  the  Republic. 


Province  of — 

Buenos  Aires _ 

Catamarca _ 

Cordoba _ 

Corrientes _ 

Entre  Rios - 

Jujuy - 

Mendoza _ 

Rioja _ 

Salta _ 

San  Juan _ 

Santa  Fe _ 

Santiago  del  Estero. 

San  Luis _ 

Tucuman _ 

Territory  of — 

Chaco _ 

Chubut _ 

Formosa _ 

Los  Andes - 

Misiones _ 

Neuquen _ 

Pampa  Central - 

Rio  Negro _ _ _ 

Santa  Cruz _ 

Tierra  del  Fuego__. 


Capital. 

.-La  Plata. 

-Catamarca. 

-  Cordoba. 

-  Corrientes. 

-Parana. 

-Jujuy. 

-Mendoza. 

-La  Rioja. 

-Salta. 

-San  Juan. 

-Santa  Fe. 

-Santiago  del  Estero. 

.-San  Luis. 

-Tucuman. 

_  Resistencia. 

-Rawson. 

.-Formosa. 

-  San  Antonio  de  los  Cob  res. 
--Posadas. 

-Chos-Malal. 

-General  Acha. 

--Viedma. 

-Puerto  Gallegos. 
-Ushuaia. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Under  a  law  enacted  in  1901,  military  service  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  compulsory.  All  able-bodied  citizens  must  serve  from 
their  twentieth  to  their  forty-fifth  year,  nominally  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  although  the  actual  service  rarely  extends  beyond 
one  year.  There  are  two  reserve  corps — the  National  Guard,  com¬ 
prising  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  28  and  40  years,  and  the 
Territorial  Guard,  composed  of  citizens  over  40  years  of  age.  Those 
under  28  and  over  20  serve  for  one  year  with  the  colors.  Naturalized 
citizens  are  exempt  from  military  duty  for  a  term  of  ten  years  after 
their  naturalization. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  five  military  districts,  each  with  a 
district  commander.  In  case  of  mobilization  each  district  must  pro¬ 
vide  two  divisions,  making  a  total  of  ten  divisions  of  12,000  men 
each.  This  does  not  include  the  National  or  Territorial  Guards. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  PROVINCES  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 
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On  a  jieace  footing  the  Argentine  army  consists  of  1,560  officers 
and  1(),000  men. 

Education  of  army  officers  is  provided  for  at  the  ^lilitary  College 
at  San  Martin,  a  short  distance  from  Buenos  Aires,  where  ample 
opportunities  for  a  thorough  training  are  afforded,  Avhile  the  Naval 


CAVALRYMAN,  ARGENTIXK  KKITBLIC. 

The  cavalry  branch  of  Arpcntinn’s  staniliiiK  army  consists  of  eleven  rejfiments.  The  men  are 
expert  liorsemen,  and  thia  branch  of  the  national  service  appeals  to  them.  The  mounts  are  of 
small  stature,  stronf;,  hardy,  and  high  spirited,  but  very  tractable. 


Academy,  located  in  a  beautiful  2Jiirk,  in  the  suburb  of  Flores,  pro¬ 
vides  education  for  officers  of  the  naval  service. 

The  Argentine  navy  consists  of  4  armored  ciaiisers  of  the  first 
class,  of  6,840  tons  each,  the  San  Martin,  General  Belgrano,  Pueyrre- 
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don,  and  Garibaldi;  3  ironclads,  the  Almirante  Brown,  of  4,200  tons, 
the  Lihertad,  and  Independencia,  of  2,300  tons  each;  2  monitors, 
El  Plata  and  Los  Andes,  of  1,535  tons  each;  4  cruisers  of  the  second 
class,  the  Buenos  Aires,  9  de  Julio,  25  de  Mayo,  and  Patagonia,  of 
4,700,  3,560,  3,200,  and  1,530  tons,  respectively;  also  3  destroyers,  2 
torpedo  cruisers,  24  torpedo  boats,  1  school-ship,  5  transports,  and  a 
number  of  auxiliary  vessels. 

The  officers  of  the  navy  number  493,  including  engineers,  while 
the  number  of  enlisted  men  varies  from  5,000  to  6,000,  according  to 
the  number  of  conscripts  recruited  annually. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  IN  1908. 

The  year  1908  was  one  of  steady  progress  and  prosperity  in  the 
history  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Agriculture,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  nation’s  wealth,  made  signally  prosperous  returns;  the 
wheat  crop  was  the  largest  ever  harvested;  linseed  exports  made  a 
new  record ;  and  though  maize  suffered  somewhat  from  the  effects  of 
drought,  large  shipments  were  reported,  and  in  the  status  of  oats  on 
the  export  returns,  a  gain  of  150  per  cent  was  reported.  The  pastoral 
industries  also  made  satisfactory  returns,  exports  of  frozen  meats 
showing  considerable  advance  over  the  preceding  year,  though  ship¬ 
ments  of  live  cattle  still  remain  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  producing  capacity  of  the  country  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
in  cereal  production  its  status  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  as  a  corn 
exporter  the  Argentine  Republic  took  first  rank  in  1908,  occupying 
the  place  formerly  held  by  the  United  States.  In  the  production  of 
this  foodstuff  the  country  ranks  third,  and  as  a  wheat  grower  fifth. 
It  is  first  as  an  exporter  of  frozen  meat  and  second  as  a  shipper  of 
wool. 

In  the  number  of  its  cattle  the  Republic  holds  third  place  among 
the  nations,  being  ranked  by  India  and  the  United  States.  Russia 
and  the  United  States  exceed  it  in  number  of  horses,  and  Australia 
alone  has  a  greater  number  of  sheep. 

The  large  trade  balance  of  the  country  is  ample  indication  of  the 
year’s  prosperity,  exports  showing  a  great  advance  over  the  preceding 
year  and  an  excess,  as  compared  with  imports,  of  nearly  $100,000,000. 
The  decline  in  imports,  as  compared  with  1907,  is  due  largely  to 
decreased  receipts  of  railway  material,  of  which  the  companies  laid 
in  large  quantities  prior  to  the  operations  of  the  Mitre  law,  which 
unified  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  corporations. 

Industrial  advancement  is  indicated  by  the  increased  number  of 
mills  and  factories  in  operation;  immigration  figures  surpassed  all 
previous  records;  railroad  connections  were  extended;  and  financial 
conditions  generally  were  satisfactory. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Among  the  affairs  of  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policies  of  the  Government  no  event  of  the  year  takes  rank  over 
the  general  arbitration  treaty  with  Brazil,  which  was  promulgated  in 
November.  The  Republic  also  participated  in  the  Refrigeration 
Congress  held  in  Paris  in  October,  and  the  recommendations  and 
reports  of  the  Argentine  delegates  on  pasteurization,  shipment,  and 
distribution  of  milk  were  well  received.  The  dairy  industry  is  at¬ 
tracting  attention  throughout  the  country,  and  Argentine  butter  is 
taking  its  place  on  the  export  lists  of  the  country. 

Buenos  Aires  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  next 
Congress  of  Americanists,  adjourned  in  Vienna  in  September,  1908. 
The  conference  will  be  held  in  1910,  the  year  of  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  country’s  independence. 

The  exposition  of  national  industries,  scheduled  in  connection  with 
the  centennial  festivities,  is  to  make  a  feature  of  transportation 
methods,  all  nations  l)eing  invited  to  participate  in  a  display  of  rail¬ 
way  equipment  and  land  transport  generally. 

The  same  year  and  place  has  been  selected  for  the  Fourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  the  American  Republics,  for  which  active  prep¬ 
arations  are  going  forward  throughout  the  republics  interested. 

The  work  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  is  to  be  continued  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Lewis  Boss.  The  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  by  the  Argentine  Government  has  greatly  aided  in 
the  advancement  of  this  work. 

Progress  in  matters  of  public  utility  during  the  year  was  very 
satisfactory.  Numerous  concessions  granted  were  to  increase  existing 
railway  lines,  to  supply  new  harbor  accommodations  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  for  Avater  and  drainage  works. 

FINANCE. 

The  financial  situation  remains  satisfactory,  the  national  revenues 
being  ample  for  the  ordinary  requirements,  and  the  public  debt 
service  was  promptly  met  without  recourse  to  the  credit  available  at 
the  Argentine  National  Bank.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  total  lia¬ 
bilities  of  the  Government  were  $378,500,000.  The  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  successfully  floated  a  loan  for  the  completion  of  a 
reclamation  project  by  which  a  large  area  of  arable  land  will  become 
available. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  showed  treasury  receipts  for 
the  year  amounting  to  $112,000,000  derived  from  customs  receipts  and 
internal-revenue  taxes.  Import  duties  figured  in  the  receipts  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $57,000,000,  divided  among  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario, 
La  Plata,  and  Bahia  Blanca  in  the  order  named.  All  of  these  ports. 
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with  the  exception  of  Rosario,  showed  an  increase  in  imports  over 
1907.  The  expenditures  reached  a  total  of  $103,000,000,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $9,000,000. 

The  budget  for  1909  as  approved  by  the  National  Congress  pro¬ 
vides  for  expenditures  of  $25,907,777  gold  and  P=1 98,344,400,  with 
estimated  revenues  of  $67,820,433  and  1*=100,639,51C.  Bank  deposits 
in  the  Republic  on  January  31,  1908,  aggregated  $23,538,215  and 
P=81 1,026,530,  while  the  cash  on  hand  on  the  same  date  amounted  to 
$47,570,137  and  P=230,161,400.  The  Government  gold  reserve  for  the 
conversion  of  national  currency  amounted  to  $126,482,515.76,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $21,368,644.26  over  1907. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  was  increased 
by  a  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $17,177,000 
gold,  secured  by  the  general  revenues  of  the  Republic. 

British  capital  continued  to  figure  prominently  in  various  enter¬ 
prises  to  the  extent  of  £243,000,000,  railways  proving  the  principal 
attraction  for  investors,  with  government  bonds  in  second  place. 

COMMERCE. 

The  Argentine  Republic  was  one  of  the  few  countries  of  the  w’orld 
reporting  advanced  trade  values  for  the  year  1908,  a  gain  of  over 
$56,000,000  being  reported.  The  immense  grain  crops  of  the  year, 
which  swelled  the  exports  of  the  country,  accounted  for  this  gratify¬ 
ing  result.  The  total  valuation  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Re¬ 
public  for  1908  was  $638,978,077,  as  compared  with  $582,065,052  in 
1907.  This  increase  is  to  be  credited  entirely  to  the  side  of  exports, 
amounting  to  $366,005,341,  as  compared  with  $296,204,469  in  1907, 
a  gain  of  $69,800,972;  while  imports  worth  $272,972,736  declined 
by  $12,887,947,  the  figures  for  the  previous  year  having  been 
$285,860,683.  Only  for  one  year  has  the  reported  trade  balance  of 
$93,022,605  been  exceeded,  when  in  1905  the  exports  were  greater 
than  imports  by  over  $117,000,000. 

The  countries  of  origin  for  imports  during  the  year  under  review, 
with  the  respective  valuations  furnished  by  each  in  comparison  with 
the  preceding  year,  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  $93,371,396,  a 
decline  of  $4,564,347;  Germany,  $37,847,076,  a  decline  of  $7,964,094; 
United  States,  $35,597,004,  a  decline  of  $3,245,273;  France,  $26,- 
476,917,  an  advance  of  $1,008,891;  Italy  $24,913,248,  an  advance  of 
$910,007;  and  Belgium,  $12,753,373,  a  loss  of  $3,143,477.  From  the 
above  figures  it  wdll  be  noted  that  the  three  ranking  countries  de¬ 
creased  their  sales,  while  the  two  next  in  order  increased  their  ship¬ 
ments.  Great  Britain  holds  first  place,  with  34.2  per  cent,  while 
Germany  and  the  United  States  follow,  with  13.9  and  13.2  per  cent, 
respectively. 
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A  classification  of  the  imports  for  the  year  gives  textiles  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  the  first  place  with  a  total  of  $49,911,338,  followed 
by  transport  appliances  and  vehicles,  $30,700,337 ;  iron  and  manu¬ 
factures  of,  $30,075,484;  pottery,  ceramics,  etc.,  $24,897,436;  food¬ 
stuffs,  $23,549,097;  building  materials,  $21,182,420;  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  $15,839,838;  wines  and  liquors,  $13,279,781;  and  mineral 
and  vegetable  oils,  $11,051,723.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
those  for  the  previous  5'ear  shows  the  following  gains:  Pottery  and 
ceramics,  $4,264,045;  oils,  $2,960,952;  foodstuffs,  $2,615,908;  textiles, 
$2,563,830;  metals  (other  than  iron),  $1,064,495;  chemical  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  products,  $1,000,658;  and  wines  and  liquors,  $646,042. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  decline  was  noted  in  the  following:  Vehicles, 
$21,620,413 ;  iron,  etc.,  $3,085,655 ;  agricultural  implements,  $2,701,731 ; 
and  building  materials,  $1,837,907. 

A  review  of  the  export  values,  as  compared  with  1907,  shows 
Great  Britain  to  have  received  $78,324,723,  a  decline  of  $24,608,571 ; 
Belgium,  $35,778,188,  an  advance  of  $6,186,055;  Germany, 
$34,751,994,  a  decline  of  $1,071,062;  France,  $28,913,730,  a  decline  of 
$8,848,316;  Brazil,  $15,095,578,  an  advance  of  $1,077,147;  United 
States,  $13,023,238,  an  advance  of  $2,082,802.  VTiile  Great  Britain 
is  credited  with  21.4  per  cent  of  the  export  values,  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  37  per  cent  of  these  figures  represent  grain  ship¬ 
ments  subject  to  distribution  in  accordance  with  subsequent  orders, 
most  of  which  finds  a  sale  in  British  markets.  Belgium  follows 
with  9.8  jier  cent;  Germany,  9.5;  France,  7.9;  Brazil,  4.1,  and  the 
United  States,  3.0. 

A  classification  of  the  exports  into  six  general  divisions  show  agri¬ 
cultural  products  worth  $241,677,104,  a  gain  of  $77,585,543  over  1907 ; 
live-stock  products  $115,118,457,  a  decline  of  $8,701,748;  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  $6,347,234,  an  increase  of  $1,004,877 ;  fish  and  game  $498,612,  an 
increase  of  $330,947. 

Exports  of  cereals  showed  a  gain  over  1907,  wheat  taking  the  lead 
with  3,030,294  tons,  an  increase  of  955,492  tons;  corn  coming  second 
with  1,711,804  tons,  an  advance  of  455,492  tons;  linseed  third  with 
1,055,050  tons,  or  291,914  tons  more  than  the  previous  year,  while 
oats,  although  fourth  with  440,041  tons,  showed  a  gain  of  296,475 
tons  over  1907.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  owing  to  a  short  crop,  was  a  large  importer  of  Argentine  oats, 
receipts  being  reported  of  4,000,000  bushels  in  twelve  months.  Ar¬ 
gentine  corn  also  figured  in  the  country’s  trade  lists  for  200,000  bush¬ 
els.  Wool  exports  showed  an  increase  of  20,728  tons  over  1907,  the 
total  shipments  for  the  year  amounting  to  175,538  tons;  frozen  beef 
reached  a  total  of  180,915  tons,  an  increase  of  42,593  tons;  while 
in  jerked  beef  there  was  a  decline  of  3,999  tons,  amounting  to  only 
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6,650  tons  in  1908.  Hay  showed  a  decrease  of  14,799  tons,  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  this  article  reaching  only  32,078  tons,  while  quebracho  wood 
and  quebracho  extract  amounted  to  254,571  tons  and  48,162  tons,  re¬ 
spectively,  an  advance  over  the  previous  year  of  8,057  and  19,967  tons. 
In  shipments  of  hides  there  was  a  healthy  increase,  and  of  those  ex¬ 
ported  in  1908,  the  United  States  took  1,466,143,  Germany  1,200,696, 
and  Italy  654,716.  Exports  of  sheepskins  showed  a  gratifying  in¬ 
crease,  76,371  bales  being  exported  as  against  59,260  in  1907.  France 
was  the  principal  consumer,  taking  55,262  bales,  and  the  United 
States  7,669. 

In  pastoral  products  the  following  articles  showed  the  increased 
valuations  recorded:  Frozen  and  chilled  meats,  $5,275,000;  tanned 
sheepskins,  $281,600;  butter,  $206,000;  tallow  and  melted  fat, 
$1,224,000;  margarine,  $205,000;  goatskins,  $300,000;  bones,  $296,000; 
while  the  following  articles  decreased  in  the  amounts  stated :  Live  ani¬ 
mals,  $314,000;  hair,  $136,500;  hides,  $900,000;  sheepskins,  $2,600,- 
000;  wool,  $12,000,000;  jerked  beef,  $405,000;  meat  extract,  $411,000. 

The  increased  valuations  noted  for  agricultural  products  were: 
Oats,  $6,104,000;  barley,  $436,000;  linseed,  $12,923,483;  maize,  $11,- 
902,886;  wheat,  $46,114,863;  flour,  $436,400;  bran,  $146,500;  and 
various  seeds,  $410,000.  The  only  considerable  decrease  was  $170,000 
in  hay  and  $808,000  in  canary  seed. 

From  investigation  of  the  trade  lists  of  other  countries,  it  is  found 
that  five  countries — Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Brazil — take  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Argentine  ship¬ 
ments  of  wheat,  flax,  maize,  and  quebracho,  other  countries  merely 
supplementing  short  crops  or  supplying  temporary  necessities. 

Shipments  of  live  stock  during  the  year  comprised  4,032  .steers, 
37,951  wethers,  3,487  horses,  and  1,042  mules.  Steers  and  wethers 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  2,000  each,  Brazil  taking  over  one-half 
of  the  steers  and  Belgium  practically  all  of  the  wethers.  Horses  de¬ 
creased  by  nearly  1,000  and  mules  by  14,500.  South  Africa  and 
Brazil  still  lead  in  the  import  of  Argentine  horses,  1,255  and  1,228, 
respectively,  being  credited  to  the  two  countries. 

The  Republic  has  done  much  to  cement  firmer  trade  relations  with 
countries  heretofore  occupying  unimportant  positions  on  its  trade  list, 
as  is  shown  by  increased  imports  from  Italy,  Spain,  Austro- Hungary, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Chile. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  paramount  importance  of  agriculture  among  the  industries  of 
the  Republic  is  demonstrated  by  the  trade  returns  for  the  year  1908. 
The  production  of  cereals  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  about  5,250.- 
000  tons.  The  crops  for  the  year  were:  IMieat,  5,263,705  tons;  lin- 
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seed,  1,100,700  tons;  and  oats,  492,770  tons.  Corn  exports  represent 
practically  the  entire  crop  of  1,711,804  tons. 

The  general  area  of  cereals  under  cultivation  in  1908  was  39,500,000 
acres,  the  area  under  wheat,  linseed,  and  maize  and  oats  being  15,- 
000,000,  3.835,000,  7,434,000,  1,393,000  acres,  respectively. 

The  agricultural  area  under  cultivation  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
1895,  has  increased  21G  per  cent.  A  large  portion  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  the  area  of  which 
shows  an  increase  of  195  per  cent  as  compared  with  1895.  During 
the  same  period  the  linseed  area  increased  295  per  cent,  and  the  maize 
area  138  per  cent.  A  phenomenal  increase  is  noted  in  the  cultivation 
of  oats.  The  cultivation  of  alfalfa  has  also  largely  increased  during 
the  past  decade,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  1,782,000  acres  of  alfalfa 
under  cultivation  in  1895  increased  to  over  10,000,000  in  1908.  Viti¬ 
culture  has  also  largely  increased,  and  the  area  now  under  this  culti¬ 
vation  is  estimated  at  140.000  acres. 

Under  careful  government  regulation  and  the  application  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved  scientific  methods  the  Republic  maintained 
its  place  among  the  countries  of  the  world  engaged  in  stock  raising. 
This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  cattle,  as  the  last  returns  from 
seven  provinces  showed  $530,800,000  invested  in  this  industry.  A  re¬ 
cent  agricultural  and  pastoral  census  of  the  Republic  showed  live 
stock  in  the  following  quantities;  Cattle,  29,110,625;  horses,  7,531,370; 
mules,  465,037;  donkeys,  285,088;  sheep,  67,211,754;  goats,  3,245,080; 
and  hogs,  1,403,591,  representing  a  total  valuation  of  $645,000,000. 
Annual  expositions  of  live  stock  held  at  Palermo,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  show  a  constant  improvement  in  breeding  and  selection 
of  stock,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  executive  decree  of  May  8,  1908, 
enforcing  rigid  quarantine  regulations  in  regard  to  imported  live 
stock,  clearly  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  country's  principal  industries. 

The  Republic  now  occupies  first  place  among  the  countries  of  the 
world  as  a  jiurveyor  of  frozen  meat,  though  the  industry  is  as  yet 
practically  in  its  infancy,  and  with  the  cheapest  and  most  excellent 
raw  material  in  the  world  at  hand  in  inexhaustible  quantities  it  will 
undoubtedly  reach  proportions  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present.  This 
industry  in  1907  represented  over  $35,000,000  and  gave  employment 
in  various  establishments  to  nearly  5.000  workmen.  In  the  beef¬ 
salting  factories  of  the  River  Plate  region  the  cattle  slaughtered  num¬ 
bered  1,420,800  in  1908.  Uruguay  furnished  754,300;  Brazil,  425,000; 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  247,500.  This  field  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  United  States  capitalists,  and  the  packing  interests  are 
said  to  be  inv<‘sting  large  sums  in  Argentine  establishments. 

The  sugar  output,  of  which  the  Province  of  Tucuman  is  the  pro¬ 
ducing  center,  amounted  to  nearly  120,000  tons  which,  although 
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not  entirely  satisfactory,  showed  a  considerable  increase  over  jirevioiis 
years.  Domestic  consumption  is  140,000  tons  necessitating  importa¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  of  some  20,000  tons  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
home  market.  The  wine  industry,  at  the  beginning  of  1008,  repre¬ 
sented  capital  aggregating  $59,000,000  with  an  average  annual  output 
of  1,890,000  hectoliters  valued  at  $12,500,000.  This  industry  also  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan 
the  vintage  for  the  past  year  was  placed  at  1,200,000  barrels. 

The  recent  industrial  census  taken  in  the  Republic  showed  tobacco 
manufacturing  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country,  occupying  third  place.  The  bulk  of  the  im¬ 
ported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
the  tobacco  grown  in  the  country  being  employed  largely  for  smoking 
tobacco.  During  the  five  years,  from  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  imports 
of  tobacco  aggregated  10,468  tons,  of  which  2,925  tons  were  imported 
in  1907.  There  are  77  tobacco  factories  in  the  countrj^,  of  which  46 
belong  to  foreigners.  These  represent  an  investment  of  $3,440,272 
and  a  yearly  output  valued  at  $12,783,158. 

Nearly  $7,000,000  were  spent  during  the  year  in  importations  of 
textile  goods,  the  twine  and  sacking  used  in  harvesting  figuring 
largely  in  the  total.  Much  of  the  material  heretofore  imported  can 
be  produced  to  advantage  in  the  country  where  the  large  areas  of 
easily  accessible  and  fertile  lands  should  attract  capitalists  and 
stimulate  the  cultivation  of  fibrous  plants,  thus  giving  an  impetus 
to  an  industry  of  great  profit  to  the  country.  This  matter  has 
already  been  taken  up  in  a  small  way  in  the  town  of  Brugo,  Province 
of  Entre  Rios,  where  the  manufacture  of  twine,  cord,  and  sacking 
has  been  commenced.  The  article  produced  competes  advantageously 
with  the  products  of  foreign  looms. 

Progress  in  silk  culture,  another  of  the  infant  industries  of  the 
Republic,  for  the  year  1908,  while  not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  The  raw  material  produced  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  European  experts  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
Government  assists  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  industry.  A  total  of  11,500,000  mulberry  trees  is  reported  in 
the  Republic,  of  which  Santa  Fe  has  5,200,000,  Cordoba  4,500,000, 
Entre  Rios  1,500,000,  and  other  provinces  250,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1908  the  wheat  milling  industry  showed  a 
total  of  350  establishments  of  which  47  commenced  operation  during 
the  previous  year.  As  a  result  of  the  modern  methods  employed  in 
most  of  the  mills  the  yield  of  flour  increased  from  64.5  per  cent  in 
1895  to  68.3  in  1907. 

The  cultivation  of  mate  is  being  fostered  by  the  Government, 
and  50,000  plants  have  been  purchased  for  distribution  to  settlers  on 
easy  terms  with  full  instructions  as  to  their  cultivation. 
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Many  causes  contribute  to  the  noticeable  lack  of  interest  shown  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Republic,  chief  of 
which  are  lack  of  available  capital,  difficulties  of  transportation,  and 
the  high  price  of  fuel.  Official  statistics  show  gold  exports  from  1903 
to  1907  to  have  reached  a  total  of  $1,910,912,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
about  $382,000.  Copper  figured  prominently  in  the  mineral  jiroduc- 
tions  and  marble  showed  a  steady  increase  from  1895  to  1901,  after 
which  it  remained  stationary.  Salt  is  mined  in  quantities  insufficient 
for  local  consumption  and  other  mineral  deposits  exploited  in  a 
small  way.  The  future  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  bright,  however, 
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The  production  of  wheat  in  tlie  Republic  is  about  five  and  a  half  million  tons  a  year,  of  which 
over  four  million  tons  are  exported,  mostly  to  Europe. 


as  many  of  the  precious  metals  abound  in  the  Republic,  requiring  only 
the  necessary  capital  to  develop  them  and  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
nation. 

Industrial  companies  and  public-utility  corporations  reported  a 
prosperous  year;  capital  so  emplo5’ed  represented  an  aggregate  invest¬ 
ment  of  $133,199,031,  with  a  total  yearly  output  of  $207,322,402  and  a 
working  force  of  118,315  workmen. 

The  most  important  industrial  enterprises,  other  than  agricultural 
and  pastoral,  from  the  point  of  view  of  capital,  are  meat  packing  and 
refrigerating  plants,  $31,130,973;  breweries,  $10,950,000;  flour  mills, 
$11,357,022;  paper  mills,  $0,489,000. 

Of  the  public-utility  corporations  in  the  capital,  the  seven  street- 
railway  companies  represented  a  total  mileage  of  008  kilometers,  with 
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5,778  operatives  and  1,6C5  cars.  The  city  lighting  represented  an 
output  of  28,105,103  kilowatts  of  current,  and  for  private  consump¬ 
tion  three  gas  companies  furnished  37,000,000  cubic  meters  of  gas. 
The  royalties  accruing  to  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1908  from  the  German  electric  company  amounted  to 
$181,245  on  a  basis  of  6  per  cent  for  the  period  indicated.  Other 
public  utilities  in  contemplation  are  an  underground  railroad,  the 
enlargement  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  by  the  construction  of  a 
deep-water  canal  to  connect  with  the  Parana  de  las  Palmas  River,  to 
cost  $47,000,000,  and  a  custom-house  at  Buenos  Aires  to  be  erected 
at  an  expense  of  $1,650,000. 

Real-estate  transfers  recorded  during  the  year  amounted  to  $98,- 
811,621,  as  compared  with  $88,627,961  in  1907,  while  mortgage  trans¬ 
actions  covered  6,577  properties,  representing  3,844,059  square  meters, 
held  as  security  for  loans  aggregating  $42,246,289. 

Land  companies  in  the  Republic  had  a  prosperous  year,  as  is  shown 
by  their  yearly  reports. 

The  public  domain  of  the  Republic  in  March,  1907,  was  203,798,650 
acres  available  for  settlement  and  which  the  Government  holds  at  $1 
per  hectare. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  practically  covered  with  a  network  of 
railways,  which  extend  in  every  direction  and  connect  the  capital 
with  all  points  north  and  south,  and  the  ports  of  Bahia  Blanca, 
Rosario,  Parana,  Santa  Fe,  and  San  Nicolas  with  the  interior. 
The  railway  extending  north  from  Buenos  Aires  via  Rosario,  Santa 
Fe,  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy  connects  with  the  Bolivian  Railway, 
and  will,  when  completed,  establish  direct  communication  with  the 
capital  of  Bolivia.  The  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway,  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Mendoza,  makes  connection  with  the  Transandine 
Railway  at  the  latter  point,  which  railway,  when  completed,  will 
establish  the  much-needed  railway  connection  between  Chile  and 
Argentina. 

At  present  there  are  in  operation  in  the  country  15,476  miles  of  rail¬ 
ways,  representing  a  capitalization  of  over  $788,964,416.  Nearly  1,000 
miles  w'ere  added  in  1908.  Receipts  from  operating  roads  during  the 
year  are  estimated  at  $101,391,000  and  expenses  at  $61,368,000,  leav¬ 
ing  a  profit  to  the  companies  interested  of  $40,023,000.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  was  48,593,600,  and  freight  transported 
amounted  to  31,930,600  tons. 

The  majority  of  these  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  private 
companies,  although  three  of  the  lines,  viz,  the  Central  Norte,  Argen- 
tino  del  Norte,  and  the  Andine  railways,  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Argentine  Government.  These  last  have  a  total  mileage  of  1,838 
miles. 
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Buenos  Aires,  the  capital,  is  the  center  of  the  Argentine  railway 
system,  and  from  this  city,  trunk  lines  extend  to  the  city  of  Rosario, 
18(5  miles ;  to  the  city  of  San  Juan,  capital  of  the  Province  of  San  Juan, 
745  miles,  which  line  also  connects  with  the  city  of  Mendoza,  tapping 
the  fertile  wine  district,  as  well  as  with  the  Transandine  Railway ;  to 
the  city  of  Cordoba,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
known  as  the  city  of  churches  and  universities,  a  distance  of  433  miles. 
Another  trunk  line  extends  from  Buenos  Aires  in  a  soutliwesterly 
direction,  connecting  all  the  more  important  points  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  with  the  capital,  and  extending  into  the  Territories  of 
Neuquen  and  Pampa,  785  miles  long. 

From  Rosario  a  trunk  line  extends  to  the  cities  of  Salta  and  Jujuy, 
in  the  extreme  north,  connecting  at  Tucuman,  the  center  of  the  sugar 
industry,  with  a  total  length  of  810  miles.  This  line  runs  through 
the  grain  belt  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  which  Rosario  may 
be  called  the  center,  handling  the  largest  percentage  of  the  grain 
exports,  and  second  only  to  Buenos  Aires  in  its  total  foreign  trade. 
From  Corrientes,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  a  rail¬ 
way,  330  miles  in  length,  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through 
the  Province  of  Corrientes  and  the  fertile  region  of  the  Province  of 
Entre  Rios,  as  far  as  the  cities  of  Concordia  and  Gualeguaychu,  a 
branch  line  connecting  with  the  city  of  Parana,  on  the  Parana  River. 

The  progressive  spirit  of  the  nation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  Congress  granted  concessions  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  railway  lines  representing  nearly  3,125  miles  of  railway, 
the  building  of  which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
$25,000,000,  and  for  which  the  President  has  been  authorized  to  issue 
bonds.  Existing  lines  were  extended  and  connections  established  via 
Rosario  with  the  northern  limits  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  and  a 
French  company  has  begun  work  on  a  line  to  connect  with  the  rail¬ 
road  between  Rosario  and  Point  Belgrano,  which  ■will  tap  a  rich  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  To  the  south 
also  the  work  of  extending  existing  mileage  showed  progress,  and  the 
appointment  of  two  committees  for  the  survey  of  new  railroad  lines 
in  that  direction  gave  ample  assurance  that  the  Government  was  fully 
alive  to  the  immense  possibilities  of  Patagonia.  Improvement  of 
fluvial  navigation  also  figured  in  the  government  project  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  national  transport,  an  appropriation  of  $3,850,000 
having  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

STEAMSHIPS. 

The  principal  port  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  at  which  most  of  the 
foreign  vessels  enter  and  clear,  is  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  while 
Rosario  de  Santa  Fe  is  the  second  in  size.  Bahia  Blanca  and  La 
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Plata,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  also  accessible  for  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  and  have  considerable  import  and  export  trade. 

Five  steamship  lines  ply  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
Buenos  Aires,  viz,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Company,  the 
Prince  Line,  the  Xorton  Line,  the  Houston  Line,  and  the  United 
States  and  River  Plate  Steamship  Company.  Of  these  only  the  first- 
named  company  has  a  regular  passenger  service  between  New  York 
and  Buenos  xVires,  steamers  leaving  New  York  once  a  month,  making 
the  run  in  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  days.  The  other  four  lines  have 
only  foreign  boats,  with  limited  passenger  accommodation  in  this 
service,  leaving  New  York  or  New  Orleans  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
occupying  from  twenty-eight  to  forty  days  in  the  voyage.  First- 
class  passage  on  the  Lamport  and  Holt  steamers  ranges  from  $190  to 
$250  one  way,  while  the  rates  on  the  other  four  steamship  lines  vary 
from  $125  to  $160. 

An  excellent  service,  for  both  passengers  and  freight,  is,  however, 
maintained  with  all  European  ports,  there  being  three  Italian,  two 
French,  two  English,  two  German,  one  Spanish,  and  Danish  line  with 
regular  weekly  or  biweekly  service  between  the  ports  of  Genoa, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Liverpool,  Hamburg.  Bremen,  Barcelona,  etc., 
and  Buenos  Aires.  These  steamers  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  days  for  the  trip,  the  passenger  rates  varying  from  $135  to  $250 
one  way.  The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  Hamburg 
South  American  Steamship  Company  have  the  fastest  and  most  ele¬ 
gantly  equipped  steamers  in  this  service,  and  usually  take  from  six¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  days  between  Southampton  and  Buenos  Aires,  while 
the  Italian  liners  make  the  run  from  Genoa  to  Buenos  Aires  in  about 
the  same  time. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company's  passengers  are  trans¬ 
shipped  at  Montevideo  (whence  these  steamers  proceed  directly  to 
the  West  Coast),  at  which  port  the  Mliite  Star  Line’s  steamers  also 
touch,  establishing  communication  Avith  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

With  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  all  Brazilian  ports  connection  is  made 
by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  steamers,  Avhile  the  Hamburg  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Company  has  established  a  regular  line  of  steamers,  flying  the 
Argentine  flag,  between  Buenos  Aires  and  all  points  south  as  far  as 
Puerto  Gallegos. 

Three  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo, 
making  the  run  in  one  night,  and  regular  service  is  maintained  by  the 
Mihailovich  line,  recently  acquired  by  an  English  syndicate,  betw’een 
Buenos  Aires  and  points  on  the  Parana,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay 
River  as  far  as  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  five  days  being 
required  for  the  entire  trip. 
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The  shipping  for  the  year  showed  arrivals  of  vessels  numbering 
2.232,  representing  a  total  tonnage  of  4,888,741  tons,  which  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1907  is  an  increase  in  steam  tonnage  of  998,978  tons,  and 
of  sailing  vessels  10,931  tons.  Of  this  total  tonnage  the  United  States 
was  credited  wdth  4,074  tons,  represented  by  four  small  sailing 
vessels. 

WATERWAYS. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  waterways,  some  of  which  form  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  for  several  provinces,  and  connection 
with  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  as  well  as  with  Uruguay  and  the  interior 
of  Brazil. 

There  are  a  number  of  interior  ports,  such  as  Concordia,  Concep¬ 
cion  del  Uruguaj",  Corrientes.  La  Paz,  San  Nicholas,  Parana,  Santa. 
Fe,  and  Campana,  all  of  wdiicli  afford  good  anchorage  for  ocean¬ 
going  vessels. 

Among  the  rivers  are  the  Uruguay,  navigable  up  to  the  city  of 
Concordia  for  large  steamers;  the  Parana,  navigable  for  ships  of 
12  feet  draft  as  far  as  the  city  of  Corrientes;  the  Paraguay,  navi¬ 
gable  for  vessels  of  12  feet  draft  as  far  as  the  city  of  Asuncion,  in 
Paraguay,  and  for  light-draft  vessels  almost  in  its  entire  length  of 
1,800  miles;  while  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Bermejo  are  both  navigable 
for  short  distances. 

The  Rio  Negro  is  likewise  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draft  for 
a  considerable  length,  as  are  the  Chubut,  Senguer,  Deseado,  Rio  Chico, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Gallegos  rivers.  These  afford  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  southern  provinces  and  territories. 

Five  companies  operating  river  steamers  establish  communication 
between  the  different  2iorts  and  cities  on  the  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Parana  River,  as  well  as  on  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  La  Plata, 
or  River  Plate,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  these  three  rivers,  which 
is  150  miles  wide  at  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Montevideo, 
and  extends  for  some  200  miles  inland,  narrowdng  down  to  only  35 
miles  wide,  where  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  empty  into  it. 

A  number  of  picturesque  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country,  among  which  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  which  has  a  total 
area  of  309  square  miles  and  on  which  there  are  26  little  islands. 
Other  lakes  of  importance  are  San  Martin,  Viedma,  and  Argentino, 
all  of  which  are  notable  for  their  scenic  beauty,  and  are  navigable 
for  small  craft. 

Among  the  port  improvements  in  contemiffation  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  included  the  widening  of  the  channel  at  Rosario,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  ship  canal  at  Buenos  Aires,  irrigation  works  on  the 
Tercero  River,  and  the  construction  of  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Queqiien  Grande  River.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Congress  has 
authorized  a  special  loan  of  $420,000  for  dredging  the  Gualeguaychu 
River  and  $175,000  for  the  construction  of  a  road  bridge  over  the 
Tunuyan  River. 

POSTS  AND  I'ELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  service  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  1908  included 
2.377  offices,  handling  mail  matter  aggregating  705,000,000  pieces 
and  parcels  to  the  number  of  2,020,000,  and  showed  receipts  amount¬ 
ing  to  $8,328,988.07,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  1007.  The  tele¬ 
graph  system  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  showed  a  mileage  of  15,900 
miles,  transmitted  10,840,000  messages  over  30,500  miles  of  wire,  gave 
employment  to  9,457  persons,  and  showed  receipts  amounting  to 
$2,476,140.11.  New  lines  covered  240  miles,  and  the  tiovernment  is 
at  present  considering  the  laying  of  a  direct  cable  line  with  Europe. 
The  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  postal  and  telegraph 
systems  as  contemplated  by  the  Government  in  the  Province  of  San 
Juan  involved  an  expenditure  of  P250,000  and  P50,000  is  to  be  spent 
for  the  extension  of  existing  telegraph  lines  in  that  district. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  established  a  number  of  wireless 
stations  along  the  coast,  which  have  been  operated  wdth  flattering 
success. 

The  tide  of  immigration  still  flows  toward  the  Republic.  The 
figures  for  1908  showed  303,112  arrivals,  an  increase  of  40,607  over 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  Five  pastoral  colonies  are  to  be  laid 
out  by  the  Government,  under  agreement  with  a  German  syndicate, 
in  the  territory  of  Santa  Cruz,  of  which  a  proportion  will  be  reserved 
for  immigrant  families  to  be  introduced  directly  from  Germany  by 
the  company. 

EDUCATION. 

Public  instruction  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  divided  into  three 
classes — primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  Primary  educa¬ 
tion  is  compulsory  and  free  for  children  between  6  and  14  years  of 
age.  There  are  5,250  public  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  aside 
from  the  numerous  schools  supported  by  the  provinces.  The  schools 
in  the  capital  and  in  the  territories  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
National  Council  of  Education,  which  occupies  a  handsome  building 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Secondary  education  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is  practically  free, 
there  being  only  a  small  fee  charged  for  registration,  etc.  Sixteen 
lyceums  and  35  normal  schools,  situated  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Republic,  provide  for  secondary  or  preparatory  education. 

The  national  universities  at  Cordoba  and  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
provincial  universities  at  La  Plata,  Santa  Fe,  and  Parana  provide 
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higher  education,  with  faculties  for  law  and  social  sciences,  medicine, 
exact,  physical,  and  natural  sciences,  and  philosophy  and  literature. 

A  National  School  of  Commerce,  situated  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  instructs  expert  accountants  and  translators,  while  a  School 
of  Mines  (in  the  city  of  San  Juan),  the  Agrarian  and  Veterinary 
School  at  Santa  Catalina  (Province  of  Buenos  Aires),  the  Viticul- 
tural  School  at  Mendoza,  the  National  School  of  Pilots,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  schools  at  Cordoba  and  Bahia  Blanca  are  either  maintained 
or  subsidized  by  the  National  Government. 


PRESIDENT  MITRE  SCHOOL,  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARUENTINE  REPUBUC. 

This  commodious  and  well-equipped  edifice  was  speciaiiy  constructed  by  the  Pederai  Government  for 
use  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  public  school  system  of  Buenos  Aires  is  under  the 
control  of  a  school  board,  and  primary  instruction  is  obligatory. 


A  number  of  scholars  from  each  province  are  annually  sent  abroad 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  to  complete  their  studies  at  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  England,  Ger 
many,  France,  and  Italy,  there  being  at  the  present  time  30  of 
these  students  in  the  various  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States. 

Numerous  private  schools  established  in  every  section  of  the 
country  also  provide  educational  advantages. 

The  Industrial  School  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  has  recently  re¬ 
moved  to  new  and  extensive  quarters,  is  also  maintained  by  the 
National  Government.  It  has  elaborate  workshops,  and  provides 
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for  the  teaching  of  all  trades  and  crafts,  being  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  machinery  and  appliances. 

The  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Drawing, 
as  Avell  as  the  School  of  Art,  are  other  institutions  enjoying  the 
official  supijort  of  the  Argentine  Government,  while  a  number  of 
libraries  are  open  to  the  public.  The  National  Museum  of  History, 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  famous  Museum  of  La  Plata  are  other  interest¬ 
ing  institutions. 

The  Government  maintains  agricultural  stations  at  Tucuman,  Bella 
Vista,  San  Juan,  and  Terna.  A  well-kept  botanical  garden,  situated 
in  the  Park  of  Palermo,  Buenos  Aires,  affords  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  horticulture,  and  the  Zoological  Garden,  in  which  can  be 
found  representatives  of  all  species  of  animals  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Numerous  literary,  scientific,  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  exist  throughout  the  country,  some  of  which  publish 
bulletins  containing  valuable  information  and  arrange  lectures  and 
debates,  while  others,  such  as  the  Sociedad  Rnrah,  hold  annual 
expositions,  attended  by  all  the  well-to-do  Argentinians,  and  forming 
a  social  event  of  the  j^ear. 

The  press  is  well  represented  in  the  Republic,  there  being  several 
newspajiers  printed  in  even  the  smallest  towns,  while  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  there  are  472  publications  of  all  kinds,  66  of  which  are 
dailies,  16  triweeklies,  44  biweeklies,  191  weeklies,  and  64  monthlies, 
others  being  irregularly  issued.  The  press  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  most  polyglot  of  any  city  in  the  world,  there  being 
412  publications  in  the  language  of  the  country  (Spanish),  22  in 
Italian,  8  in  French,  8  in  English,  8  in  German,  and  1  in  Arabic.  The 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Basque,  Russian,  Dutch,  etc.,  colonies 
all  have  their  respective  organs. 

“Za  Prensa^"'  a  Buenos  Aires  daily,  holds  high  rank  among  the 
world’s  publications.  Next  in  importance  is  “  La  NacionP  founded  in 
the  year  1870  by  the  famous  Argentine  statesman,  Don  Batolome 
Mitre,  while  Diario  ”  is  the  principal  evening  paper.  Other 
Spanish  papers  of  importance  are  “Z7  Pais,"  '"'‘La  Razon"  '‘‘‘La  Argen¬ 
tina"  '•'‘Trihuna"  ‘‘‘‘El  Tiempo"  ‘‘‘‘El  Puehlo"  etc.  The  largest  Eng¬ 
lish  dailies  are  “  The  Standard,”  “  The  Buenos  Aires  Herald,”  and 
“  The  Southern  Cross.”  Among  the  English  weeklies  “  The  Review 
of  the  River  Plate  ”  and  “  The  Times  of  Argentina  ”  are  the  more 
important,  both  of  these  being  devoted  to  the  shipping  and  financial 
interests  of  the  country.  Among  the  weeklies  printed  in  Spanish, 
‘‘‘‘Caras  y  Caretas  "  deserves  especial  mention,  being,  as  it  is,  an  en¬ 
tirely  unique  production,  which  is  extremely  popular  in  Argentina, 
with  a  circulation  of  about  80,000.  “Za  IlustraciSn  Sud-Ameri- 
cana"  a  handsomely  illustrated  monthly,  is  one  of  the  best  produc- 


A  I’KIVATE  RESIDENX'E  OF  BEEXOS  AIKES. 

Buenos  Aires  is  noted  for  tlie  beauty  of  private  residenees.  Wealthy  landowners  and  ranchers  of  the 
interior  siwnd  a  large  portion  of  the  year  in  the  cat>ital,  and  to  a  large  extent  basiness  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  this  city,  which  is  embellished,  in  consequence,  with 
magnilieent  and  costly  private  homes. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  will 
give  the  world  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  close  range  the  vast  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  country  as  well  as  its  purchasing  power. 


GRAND  STAND,  RACE  COURSE,  BUENOS  AIRES. 


Tlie  Republic  of  Bolivia,  the  third  largest  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  is  one  of  the  two  countries  on  the  American  continent 
which  jJossess  no  seacoast.  Comjdetely  surrounded  b}'  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil  it  extends  over 
709,000  scjuare  miles,  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Arizona.  It  has 
a  population  of  2,267,935,  or  3.2  per  square  mile,  as  against  23.2 
per  square  mile  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  the  most 
sparsely  populated  of  any  of  the  American  Republics.  The  vast 
plateau  which  extends  in  length  over  500  miles,  at  an  average  altitude 
of  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  on  which  are  situated  most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Republic,  is  the  most  noted  topographical  feature 
of  the  country. 

The  mountains  of  Bolivia  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  tin,  silver, 
gold,  copper,  etc.,  and  these  form  the  principal  products  of  export. 
Cotfee,  cacao,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  other  crops  are  successfully 
cultivated.  The  forests  contain  numerous  species  of  valuable  woods, 
best  known  of  which  are  the  heoea  hrasiliemis  and  the  castilloa 
elustica,  from  which  india  rubber  is  gathered;  the  erythroxylon 
coca,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes;  and  the 
well-known  cinchona  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  quinine. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

PiZARRo  having  conquered  the  Inca  Empire,  invaded  the  territory 
of  what  is  now  Bolivia  in  1532,  finding  there  a  race  of  peaceable  In¬ 
dians,  whom  he  subdued  with  comparative  ease.  lie  tlivided  the 
country  lietween  his  brothers,  IIernanix)  and  Gonzaia)  Pizarro,  who 
soon  enforced  the  customary  system  of  “  encomiendas,”  whereby  a 
certain  number  of  Indian  slaves  was  granted  to  each  settler,  and 
these  unfortunates  made  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  their  oppressor. 
AMien  the  rich  silver  mines  were  discovered  the  country  was  rapidly 
settled  by  numerous  adventurers,  but  so  cruel  and  exacting  became 
the  settlers  in  their  greed  for  gold  and  silver  that  the  Indians  re¬ 
volted,  and  in  the  year  1870,  led  by  Tui’ac  Ajiaru,  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Incas,  killed  the  Spanish  authorities  and  drove  some  of  the 
settlers  out  of  the  country.  They  were,  however,  ultimately  over¬ 
come,  and  Tupac  Amaru  and  all  of  his  famih’  executed  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner. 

The  first  and  the  last  blood  spent  in  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  against  Spain  for  independence  was  shed  on  Bolivian  soil. 
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This  contest  began  on  March  25,  180'.),  when  the  inhabitants  of  La  Paz 
deposed  the  Siianish  authorities,  and  ended  when  independence  was 
finally  achieved  in  the  year  1825  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Bolivar,  San  Martin,  and  Sucre. 

The  battle  of  Ayacucho,  December  9,  1824,  in  which  the  Spanish 
forces  were  almost  annihilated,  practically  decided  the  fate  of  Bolivia, 
and  on  April  1,  1825,  (leneral  Sucre  completely  routed  the  last 
Spanish  forces  in  Tapper  Peru  (Bolivia),  compelling  them  to  abandon 
the  country. 

A  constitutional  congress  met  at  Chuquisaca  on  August  0, 1825,  and, 
declaring  that  ujiper  Peru  should  thereafter  be  free  and  independent, 
adopted  the  name  of  Bolivia,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
liberator.  The  constitution,  which  had  been  drafted  by  Bolivar,  was 
adopted  with  some  amendments  and  formally  proclaimed  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1820,  General  Sucre  being  elected 
President  for  a  term  of  two  years.  TTe  was 
succeeded  by  General  Santa  Cri  z,  who,  in  the 
year  1835,  involved  Bolivia  in  the  first  war 
with  Chile,  which  ended  in  1838.  Bolivia  was 
not.  however,  to  enjoy  peace  for  any  length  of 
time,  for  under  the  Presidency  of  General 
Daza,  in  the  year  1879,  war  again  broke  out 
Avith  the  Republic  of  Chile,  being  formally 
declared  by  Bolivia  on  April  5,  1879.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  two 
countries  on  November  24,  1884,  whereby 
Bolivia  ceded  to  Chile  the  Province  of  Anto- 
fogasta.  On  ]tlarch  21,  1905,  a  further  treaty  Avas  negotiated  betAveen 
the  two  countries,  Avhereby  Chile  agreed  to  build  a  raihvay  from  the 
port  of  Arica  to  the  cit}"  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  Avhich  Avill 
become  an  important  outlet  for  the  products  of  Bolivia. 

On  NoA’ember  17,  1903,  Bolivia  ceded  to  Brazil  the  territory  of  the 
Acre  for  a  consideration  of  $10,000,000.  This  sum  is  noAv  being 
invested  by  Bolivia  in  railways  and  other  public  Avorks. 

Dr.  Fernando  E.  Guachalla  Avas  elected  President  for  the  term 
Ix'ginning  August  0,  1904,  but  died  before  he  could  assume  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  Jose  Ismael  Montos  Avas  designated  by  Congress  to 
retain  the  position  jiending  a  neAv  election.  Dr.  Eliodoro  Villazon 
Avas  elected  to  assume  the  office  on  August  0,  1909. 

CONSTITl^TION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  constitution,  Avhich  Avas  iiromulgated  on  October  17, 
1880,  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  adopted  the  democratic  representative 
form  of  goA’ernment.  the  jieople  delegating  their  poAver  to  three  dis- 
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tinct  and  coordinate  branches  of  fioverninent — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  tw  o  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  10  and  the  latter  of  72  members. 
Senators  are  elected  for  six  years  and  deputies  for  four  years,  but 
both  houses  are  renew  ed  every  two  years,  the  Senate  by  thirds  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  halves.  Both  senators  and  deputies  are 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  incumbency  of  their  respective  offices. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  one  national  supreme  court  composed  of 
seven  judges,  the  superior  district  courts  (one  in  each  department), 
the  provincial  courts,  and  parochial  courts. 

President _ Dr.  Eliodoro  Villazon. 

First  Vice-President,  President  of  the  Senate _ Dr.  Macario  Pinilla. 

Second  A’ice-President _ Dr.  J.  Misakl  Saracho. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ .Sr.  Renedicto  (JoytIa. 

Minister  of  Develojtnient  and  Promotion _ Dr.  Josfi  Carrasco. 

Minister  of  Treasury  and  Industry _ Dr.  A.  Diez  de  Medina. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction _ Dr.  D.  Sanchez  Bi  stamente. 

Minister  of  Colonization  and  Agriculture _ Dr.  Isaac  Aranibar. 

Note. — List  of  caliinet  officers  corrected  to  July  20,  1909. 

The  salary  of  the  president  is  Bs  18.000  per  annum  ($7,200). 


I NTERIOR  COVKRX  .W  EXT. 


For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  eight 
Departments,  which  are  again  divided  into  provinces,  the  latter  into 
cantones  or  districts,  and  these  again  into  municipalities. 

The  Departments  are  governed  by  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  four  years,  while  the  prov¬ 
inces  are  governed  by  a  subprefect,  also  appointed  by  the  President 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  as  are  the  other  authorities.  A  consejo 
municipal  or  municipal  board  is  elected  by  the  people  for  each 
municipal  district  or  town,  to  assist  the  authorities  ajipointed  by  the 
President. 

The  following  are  the  Dei^artments  of  Bolivia  and  their  respective 
capitals: 


Department  of — 

Beni _ 

Chiiquisaca.. 

Cochabamba 

La  Paz _ 

Potosf _ 

Oriiro _ 

Santa  Cruz.. 
Tarija _ 


Capital. 

..Trinidad. 

-  Sucre. 
-Cochabamba. 
..La  Paz. 

-  Potosl. 
..Oruro. 
.-Santa  Cruz. 
-Tarija. 
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The  largest  city  and  commercial  center  of  Bolivia  is  the  city  of  La 
Paz,  with  a  population  of  80,000.  Other  cities  with  a  population  of 
over  20,000  are  Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Oruro. 

BOLIVIA  IN  1908. 

Bolivia's  economic  advance  under  President  Montes,  whose  term 
of  office  expired  in  1908,  was  noteworthy  and  the  continuance  of  his 
enlightened  policies  seems  secured  under  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  ViLLAzdx.  Cordial  relations  were  maintained  with  the  nations 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  satisfactory  conditions  characterized 
the  commercial  and  industrial  position  of  the  country. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

In  July,  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  was  arranged  providing 
for  reciprocal  favored  nation  treatment  in  all  matters  relating  to 
import,  export,  and  transit  conditions.  The  treaty  is  to  remain  in 
effect  for  ten  years  unless  denounced  within  a  specified  period.  Other 
international  pacts  entered  into  are  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  an  extradition  treaty  with  Belgium,  and  adherence  by  the 
Government  to  the  International  Telegraphic  Convention  of  St. 
Petersburg,  through  all  of  which  important  advantages  were  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  evidence  iii  the  boundary  question  with  Peru  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  the  arbitral  award  in  the  case  made  by  the  Argentine 
President.  The  convention  of  January  30,  1908,  regulating  trade  in 
transit  through  Peru  is  now  in  force,  a  custom-house  at  the  Peruvian 
port  of  Mollendo  having  been  constructed  solely  for  the  use  of 
Bolivian  trade. 

The  work  of  delimiting  the  frontier  with  Brazil  made  satisfactory 
progress,  and  the  development  of  closer  relations  with  that  republic 
is  to  be  fostered  through  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty. 

New  regulations  to  the  great  advantage  of  Bolivian  traffic  have 
been  made  for  the  transit  trade  through  Argentine  territory.  A  con¬ 
sequent  stimulus  to  business- between  the  two  countries  will  result. 

In  recapitulating  the  results  of  the  last  presidential  period  no  fact 
is  more  noteworthy  than  the  provision  made  for  the  outlet  of  Boliv¬ 
ian  products  both  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  through  treaties  and 
conventions  made  and  projected  with  the  neighboring  Republics  of 
Chile,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine. 


FINANCE. 


The  budget  for  the  year  1908  showed  revenues  of  $8,000,000  and 
expenses  of  $9,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,000,000.  The  revenues 
for  1909  are  estimated  at  $6,283,000. 


Prepared  by  llie  Bolivian  Bureau  of  StatisUe 
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Bolivia  has  in  effect  adopted  the  pound  sterling  as  the  monetary 
basis,  the  holiriano  being  valued  at  19id.  Since  the  year  lOO")  the 
pound  sterling  has  been  current  at  this  rate,  now  fixed  b}'  law.  Mone¬ 
tary  reform  made  further  progress  in  1008  through  another  act  of 
Congress  which  declared  silver  currency  simply  an  adjunct  of  gold, 
reserved  to  the  (lovernment  the  right  to  coin  silver  for  circulation  to 
the  extent  of  4,000.000  holirianos.  The  Government  secured  a  loan 
of  $2,500,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  in  the  payment  of  the 
internal  debt,  the  installation  of  machinery  in  the  mint,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  jiublic  buildings.  A  special  sinking  fund  amounting  to 
003.300  holirianos  annually  was  created  to  meet  the  interest  and 
amortization  of  the  bonds.  Under  decree  of  the  Government  the 
exportation  of  gold  coins  free  of  duty  was  permitted  and  a  further 
decree  fixed  the  proportion  of  customs  duties  payable  in  gold,  assess¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  pound  when  tendered  in  settlement 
of  these  duties  at  12.50  holirianos. 

On  December  31,  1908,  the  five  principal  banks  of  Bolivia  had 
silver  coin  on  hand  to  the  value  of  $516,600. 

COMMERCE. 

For  the  past  four  years  Bolivia  has  enjoj’^ed  a  period  of  steadily 
increasing  commercial  activity.  While  the  aggregate  of  transactions 
for  1908  did  not  reach  the  proportions  of  the  previous  year,  the  trade 
balance  remained  still  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  The  trade  volume 
totaled  $33,837,000,  exjiorts  amounting  to  $17,514,000  and  imports 
to  $16,323,000.  Although  these  figures  as  compared  with  1907 
showed  a  decline  of  $1,454,600,  the  gain  in  imports  was  a  notable 
feature  of  the  years  transactions.  The  fact  that,  despite  the  de¬ 
crease  in  value  of  its  own  products  in  foreign  markets  and  resultant 
falling  off  in  its  exports.  Bolivia  was  able  to  increase  its  purchasing 
power  by  over  $1,000,000  may  be  taken  as  ample  evidence  of  its 
economic  development. 

Tin,  the  most  important  item  on  the  list,  was  shipped  abroad  to  the 
value  of  $13,800,000,  a  decline  of  $156,400  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Silver  shipments  showed  an  increase  of  $209,400,  reach¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $2,802,000.  Rubber  shipments  showed  a  decline 
amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  the  valuation  for  1908  being  given  as 
$1,962,000,  an  indicated  loss  of  $1,574,000.  The  amount  shipped  in 
1908  Avas  1,640  tons,  approximately  830  tons  going  to  Great  Britain, 
485  to  Germany,  165  to  Belgium,  120  to  France,  and  25  to  the  United 
States.  Exports  of  copper  showed  a  decrease  of  $.531,700;  bismuth, 
$123,200;  while  gold  showed  a  gain  of  $20,600. 

Bolivia’s  imports  from  the  United  States  show'ed  a  total  of  $687,307 
as  compared  wfith  $1,502,622  for  the  previous  year.  This  decline, 
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howev^er,  may  be  attributed  to  a  natural  result  of  world-wide  economic 
conditions,  from  which  conditions  the  figures  for  imports  in  January, 
1909  ($98,000),  indicated  a  speedy  recovery.  Trade  with  Germany 
shows  a  satisfactory  increase  during  recent  years,  Bolivian  ex¬ 
ports  to  that  country,  entering  through  the  port  of  Hamburg,  having 
advanced  from  $1,781,000  in  1905  to  $3,404,000  in  1907. 

Of  the  importations  for  1907,  Germany  furnished  16  per  cent,  the 
United  States  14  per  cent.  Great  Britain  10  per  cent,  Chile  7  per  cent, 
France  5  per  cent,  Peru  4  per  cent,  and  Belgium  and  Italy  3  per  cent 
each,  with  other  countries  in  a  diminishing  ratio. 

PKODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

It  is  upon  her  mineral  wealth  that  the  Republic  mainly  depends, 
and  present  conditions  all  point  to  increased  activity  in  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  these  resources  through  the  constantly  increasing  foreign 
demand  for  the  mine  products  of  the  country. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia,  including  nearly  all  known 
metals,  is  widely  distributed  and  very  rich  and  abundant.  Great 
veins  of  ore  containing  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Republic,  and  while  their  exploitation  is  carried  on  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale,  yet,  due  to  the  lack  of  labor  and  capital  and  adequate 
transjiortation  facilities,  they  are  not  fully  developed  and  in  many 
instances  remain  entirely  virgin.  The  copper  mines  of  Corocoro  and 
the  tin  and  bismuth  mines  of  the  Republic  are  among  the  richest  in  the 
world. 

Bolivian  tin,  assaying  60  per  cent  pure,  is  regulated  in  price  by  the 
Straits  product,  and  the  first  decline  in  the  price  of  the  latter,  reported 
early  in  1908,  resulted  in  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
country’s  output.  The  yield  for  the  year  was  given  as  30,000  tons, 
worth  $10,756,800,  as  compared  with  28,000  tons,  worth  $11,956,800, 
in  1907,  the  decreased  valuation  being  caused  by  a  25  per  cent  decline 
in  price. 

The  chief  tin-mining  center  is  Huanuni  and  the  leader  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  1908  was  the  San  Salvadora  mine,  a  small  property  adjoining 
the  Llalagua.  The  latter  has  a  monthly  output  of  400  tons.  Much 
of  the  ore  produced  carried  silver  in  small  quantities.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  imposed  an  export  duty  on  copper  and  bismuth,  payable 
fortnightly,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  principal  mineral  zones  now  being  exploited  on  a  large  scale 
are:  First,  the  extensive  region  which,  commencing  in  the  basin  of 
the  Inambary  river,  extends  from  the  western  confines  of  the  country 
to  Upper  Paraguay,  and  contains  within  its  boundaries  the  famous 
placers  of  San  Juan  del  Oro,  Suches,  Tipuani,  and  a  number  of 
others  equally  important.  The  second  district  commences  in  Lipez 
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and  continues  southward  through  Chayanta,  Sur  Chichas,  Mendez, 
Cinti,  and  Acero  and  terminates  in  the  jilains  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
third  zone,  which  is  the  richest  and  most  important,  extends  to  Cara- 
baya  Peru,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Madre  de  Dios,  Acre,  and  Purus 
rivers. 

F rom  1540  to  1750,  a  2Deriod  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  the  gold 
mines  of  Bolivia  produced  $2,100,000,000.  From  1750  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  mines  and  placers  situated  in  the 
provinces  of  Larecaja  and  Caupolican  produced  $14,000,000,  gold, 
and  from  1818  to  18G8  the  outjuit  was  150,770  ounces  of  gold.  The 
product  of  the  other  mines  and  placers  of  the  nation,  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $125,000,000.  The  annual  gold  production  of  Bolivia  may 
be  calculated  at  17,400  troy  ounces,  which,  at  $20  an  ounce,  gives  a 
value  of  $349,200.  The  1907  shijiments  of  bismuth  aggregated  153 
tons;  of  copjier  ingots  and  ore  3,409  tons;  and  of  silver  149  tons. 

Although  the  production  of  India  rubber  showed  a  very  marked 
decline  from  the  previous  year,  this  industry  must  still  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  most  imjiortant  and  certain  sources  of  national  wealth. 
The  largest  rubber-jiroducing  districts  are  located  in  the  national 
territory  of  Colonias,  the  Departments  of  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
portions  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba.  The  two  last-named  districts 
also  cultivate  cacao  and  coffee  while  the  two  former  contribute  other 
valuable  vegetable  products.  Upland  rice  is  grown  to  some  extent 
in  the  provinces  of  Azero  and  Cordillera.  A  large  area  of  the  Re¬ 
public  is  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  which  might  be 
grown  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  home  market, 
but  as  yet  this  branch  of  agricultural  development  has  been  little 
exploited.  This  cereal  was  formerly  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  District  of  Cochabamba,  but  of  late  years,  due  to  drought  and 
other  causes,  cultivation  has  practically  ceased.  The  present  Gov¬ 
ernment,  imjiressed  with  the  imiiortance  of  stimulating  agriculture 
in  the  Rejjublic,  has  imjiorted  wheat  of  superior  quality  from  the 
United  States  and  Argentine  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
a  high  grade  of  seed  to  home  growers. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  llamas  are  abundant,  and  to  foment  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  the  country,  on  February  1,  1909,  the  Secretary  of 
Colonization  and  Agriculture  inaugurated  the  National  Veterinary 
Institute. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  present  extent  of  railway  in  the  Republic  is  about  400  miles 
of  trunk  lines,  permitting  direct  travel  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  via  Oruro,  on  the  coast  of  Chile.  Branch  lines  are  being  con¬ 
structed  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba  and  Potosi,  and  new  lines  have 
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been  located  from  Potosi  to  Tupiza  and  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto 
Pando.  Preliminary  work  on  the  railway  from  Brazil  to  the  Beni 
region,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  has  been  commenced. 
The  road  as  projected  will  be  about  308  miles  in  length  and  penetrate 
a  country  rich  in  rubber,  cabinet  woods,  and  other  forms  of  natural 
wealth.  The  road  from  Arica,  Chile,  to  La  Paz  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  work  being  carried  on  in  five  sections  of  the  line,  of  which 
335  kilometers  are  in  Chilean  territory.  A  joint  commission  was 
appointed  to  inspect  the  completed  section  of  the  line  and  to  examine 
the  construction  of  the  remainder. 

On  December  1,  1908,  President  Mont'es  signed  the  law  recently 
passed  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  embodying  the  changes  in  the  Bo¬ 
livian  Railway  Company's  concession  asked  for  by  the  syndicate  of 
capitalists  interested  in  this  enterprise.  This  law  will  permit  the 
consummation  of  an  agreement  between  the  syndicate  and  the  Anto¬ 
fagasta  Railway  of  Chile  and  Bolivia. 

Communication  is  carried  on  between  Mollendo,  on  the  Pacific,  and 
La  Paz  by  means  of  a  railroad  running  from  Mollendo  to  Puno, 
Peru,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  from  thence  by  boat  to  Guaqui,  Bolivia, 
and  by  rail  and  tramway  from  the  latter  point  to  La  Paz. 

There  is  river  communication  from  Villa  Bella,  Bolivia,  to  Para, 
Brazil,  on  the  Amazon  River,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  distance 
2,51G  miles,  the  trip  being  made  in  three  hundred  and  fourteen  hours. 
From  Para  to  Lisbon,  which  is  distant  3,2G3  maritime  miles,  the 
journey  is  made  in  twelve  days. 

Communication  is  had  with  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  by 
means  of  the  Plate,  the  Parana,  and  Paraguay  rivers  to  the  Bolivian 
Port  of  Suarez,  a  distance  of  1,740  miles,  eight  days  being  required 
for  the  journey.  From  Puerto  Suarez  to  Santa  Cruz,  a  distance 
of  391  miles,  there  is  a  wagon  road,  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
Sucre,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  a  distance  of  342  miles,  the  trip 
can  be  made  on  horseback  in  seven  days. 

There  is  rail  communication  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Quiaca  on  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  and  from  thence  a  journey  of  three  days  can  be 
made  in  wagons  to  Tupiza,  Bolivia. 

The  different  industrial  centers  of  the  Republic  are  at  the  present 
time  connected  with  each  other  by  1,807  miles  of  wagon  roads. 

Bolivia,  being  entirely  landlocked,  is  naturally  dependent  on  her 
neighbors  for  external  means  of  communication.  The  country  may 
be  reached  either  by  way  of  the  west  coast,  with  one  of  the  many 
steamers  calling  at  the  ports  of  Mollendo,  in  Peru,  or  Arica  and 
Antofagasta,  in  Chile,  or  via  the  east  coast,  by  means  of  one  of  the 
numerous  steamers  calling  at  the  ports  of  Para,  in  Brazil,  or  at 
Buenos  Aires,  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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4'lie  iiriiicipal  routes  to  tlie  interior  of  the  country  are  as  follows; 

Mollcndo  route. — From  Mollendo  to  Puno,  by  rail,  324  miles, 
twenty-two  hours;  from  Puno  to  (luaqui,  by  steamer,  crossing  Lake 
Titicaca,  180  miles,  sixteen  hours;  from  Guaqui  to  La  Paz,  59  miles, 
by  rail,  three  hours;  or  a  total  distance  of  5G3  miles  covered  in  three 
and  one-half  days. 

Aiica  route. — From  Arica  to  La  Paz  the  distance  is  337  miles, 
which  is  made  in  seven  days,  as  follows:  Arica  to  Tacna,  by  rail,  39 
miles;  Tacna  to  Viacha,  280  miles,  by  mule,  donkey,  or  llama;  Viacha 
to  La  Paz,  18  miles,  by  rail. 

Antofuffusta  route. — The  total  distance  from  the  port  of  Anto¬ 
fagasta  to  Oruro  is  573  miles,  which  can  be  covered  in  three  days,  by 
rail.  The  railway  is  divided  into  two  sections — the  Chilean  section, 
from  Antofagasta  to  Ollague,  and  the  Bolivian  section,  from  Ollague 
to  Oruro,  via  Uyuni. 

Amazon  route. — From  the  port  of  Para,  in  Brazil,  to  Villa  Bella 
and  Puerto  Acre,  a  distance  of  2,152  miles  from  the  former  and 
2,.533  miles  from  the  latter  point,  covered  in  two  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  and  two  hundred  and  forty-four  hours,  respectively.  The 
entire  trip  is  made  in  vessels  along  the  navigable  rivers  of  Brazil  and 
Bolivia. 

Areienthic  route. — From  Buenos  Aires,  by  rail,  to  tbe  Bolivian 
frontier  town  of  La  Quiaca,  and  thence  by  mule  train  to  Tupiza  and 
Tarija,  a  total  distance  of  1,850  miles.  From  Buenos  Aires  the  trip 
can  also  be  made  by  water,  steamers  sailing  up  the  Paraguay  River 
to  Puerto  Pacheco,  Puerto  Suarez,  and  La  Gaiba,  in  Bolivia,  being 
1,553,  1,741,  and  1.908  miles,  respectively,  distant  from  Buenos  Aires. 
From  Puerto  Pacheco  to  La  Paz  the  distance  is  1,109  miles,  from 
Puerto  Suarez,  1,125,  and  from  La  Gaiba,  1,1.58  miles,  respectively, 
to  the  city  of  La  Paz,  roads  and  bridle  paths  leading  from  these 
ports  to  the  said  city. 

The  time  required  to  make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  La  Paz,  via 
Mollendo  or  Antofagasta,  is  fifty-six  days  by  direct  steamer,  or 
thirty-seven  days  with  transshipment  at  Panama.  From  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  La  Paz  the  trip'  can  be  made  in  forty-three  days  by  direct 
steamer. 

Bolivia  has  a  net  of  rivers,  which  afford  excellent  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication,  the  entire  length  of  her  navigable 
rivers  being  about  12.000  miles.  Of  these,  the  Paraguay  River  is 
navigable  for  some  1,100  miles  for  steamers  of  8  to  10  feet  draft,  the 
Itenes  for  1,000  miles,  the  Beni  likewise,  but  for  steamers  of  6  feet 
draft  only,  while  the  Pilcomayo,  ISIamore,  Madre  de  Dios,  Itonama, 
Sara,  Orton,  Baures,  Inambary,  Paragua,  Pirai,  Chaparo,  Abuna, 
Yacuma,  and  Rio  Desaguadero  are  all  navigable  for  light-draft 
vessels  for  distances  varying  from  200  to  1,000  miles. 
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A  regular  line  of  steamers  is  maintained  on  Lake  Titicaca,  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  12,900  feet  and  having  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles, 
being  thus  not  only  the  highest,  but  also  one  of  the  largest  lakes  on 
the  American  continent.  Lake  Aullagas  is  connected  with  Lake 
Titicaca  by  means  of  the  Rio  Desaguadero.  The  principal  open  ports 
on  Lake  Titicaca  are  Escoma,  Ancoraimes,  Huata,  Puerto  Perez, 
Carabuco,  and  Guaqiii  or  Iluaqui. 

A  number  of  steamers,  launches,  and  other  river  craft  afford 
transport  on  nearly  all  of  the  navigable  rivers,  especially  on  the 
Madre  de  Dios,  Beni,  Mamore,  and  their  respective  tributaries,  while 
on  the  Bermejo  River  a  regular  line  of  steamers  jilies  between  the 
cities  of  Esquina  Grande  and  Rivadavia,  thus  establishing  connection 
with  the  Argentine  Republic. 

A  decree  dated  November  13,  1908,  authorizes  the  establishing  and 
maintenance,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  of  an  automobile  service  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  between  the  points  at  jiresent  reached  by  the 
Central  Northern  Argentine  Railway  in  La  Quiaca  and  the  towns  of 
U3nmi,  Tupiza,  Potosi,  and  Sucre.  No  import  duties  will  be  levied 
on  the  imjiortation  of  any  material  necessarj^  for  the  service  during 
the  term  of  the  concession. 


POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  services  showed  satisfactory  progress 
during  1908  and  various  improvements  were  marked  by  increased 
efficiencj'^  in  both  departments.  In  the  postal  service  new  offices  were 
created  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  telegraphic 
service  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  existing  lines,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  numerous  additions  to  existing  mileage,  and  the  opening  of 
5  wireless  telegraph  stations  marked  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
Government. 

Bolivia  is  a  member  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  correspond¬ 
ence  is  dispatched  to  all  countries  belonging  to  that  Union.  There 
are  277  postal  employees  and  192  post-offices  in  the  Republic,  the  main 
post-office  being  at  La  Paz.  In  1908  the  number  of  pieces  of  foreign 
mail  matter  received  was  988,923,  and  the  number  of  pieces  sent 
abroad  during  the  same  period  aggregated  375,318. 

The  telegraph  sj'stem  of  the  Republic  comprises  2,986  miles,  2,088 
miles  of  which  are  the  property  of  the  State,  operating  113  offices. 
Telegraph  lines  run  to  all  the  capitals  of  the  Departments,  and  the 
Government  has  under  consideration  the  equipment  of  several  high- 
power  wireless  stations. 

Bolivia  does  not  belong  to  the  Universal  Telegraphic  Union. 
Telegraphic  communication  is  had  with  Peru,  Chile,  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  and  cable  communication  over  the  lines  of  the  Central 
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and  South  American  Telejrraph  Company,  via  Iquique,  the  West 
Coast  American  Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  via  Mollendo,  and 
the  overland  route  via  Tupiza  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Immigration  of  a  desirable  class  is  being  encouraged.  A  pamphlet 
concerning  the  immigration  laws  of  the  Republic  has  been  translated 
into  (lerman  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Enqiire  with  a 
view  of  attracting  German  immigrants,  and  a  decree,  under  date  of 
Januarv  29,  1909,  provided  for  the  founding  of  the  “  Colonia 
W  arnes  ”  for  foreign  immigrants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puerto 
Suarez,  Chiquitos  Province,  Department  of  Santa  Cruz.  A  town 
covering  an  area  of  19  hectares  has  been  laid  out  in  lots  which,  after 
reservation  has  been  made  of  land  for  public  purjjoses,  will  be 
awarded  to  colonists.  Provision  has  been  made  for  04  families  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  an  allotment  of  100 
hectares  to  each  family. 


GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  IN  SUCRE,  ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  BOLIVIA. 


The  Kepiiblic  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  is  the  largest  of  the 
South  American  countries  and  the  second  largest  of  the  American 
Kepublics,  extending  over  an  area  of  3,218.130  square  miles,  or  about 
380,000  square  miles  less  than  the  United  States  of  America  with 
Alaska.  Not  including  Alaska  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  about 
200,000  square  miles  less  than  Brazil,  which  thus  becomes  the 
largest  of  the  American  countries.  It  is  situated  between  latitude 
4°  22'  north  and  33°  45'  south  and  longitude  34°  40'  and  73°  15' 
west,  being  bounded  by  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  the  Re¬ 
publics  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Brazil 
has  a  population  of  19,910,040,  equal  to  0.2  per  square  mile,  or  some¬ 
thing  more  than  one-fourth  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Lying  almost  entirely  within  the  torrid  or  tropical  zone,  the  climate 
of  Brazil  is  nevertheless  considerably  modified  by  the  numerous  high 
table-lands  and  mountain  chains,  as  well  as  by  its  vast  and  extensive 
hydrographic  system.  These  extensive,  fertile  ijlains  produce  all  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Tropics  and  contain  luxuriant  and  almost  impene¬ 
trable  forests.  Coffee,  rubber,  cacao,  and  the  excellent  red  dyewood 
known  as  “  Brazil  wood  ”  are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  while 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  yerba  mate,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are 
also  extensively  shipped.  The  forest  wealth  of  Brazil  has  as  yet 
hardly  been  tapped,  and  it  is  said  that  no  other  region  in  the  world 
contains  such  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  timber  and  medici¬ 
nal  plants.  A  number  of  precious  metals  and  minerals  are  found, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries  possessing  diamond  mines. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  is  usually  given 
the  credit  of  having  discovered  Brazil,  when,  on  April  22,  1500,  he 
landed  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Bahia,  although 
several  other  navigators  are  said  to  have  touched  the  Brazilian  coast 
some  years  before.  Cabral  named  the  country  “  Terra  da  Santa 
Cruz,”  or  “  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,”  and  taking  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal  proceeded  to  explore  it,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  country  until  the  year  1549,  when 
Thomas  de  Souza  was  appointed  governor-general.  The  country 
had  then  become  known  as  Brazil  from  the  red  dyewood  found  in 
its  forests,  w'hich,  at  that  time  was  brought  from  the  East  and  was 
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commercially  known  as  “  Brazil  wood,”  which  name  it  has  retained 
ever  since. 

The  Portuguese  Crown  divided  the  country,  making  grants  of  land 
to  Portuguese  nobles,  who  were  to  settle  and  colonize  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  Indian  slaves  in  addition  to  the  land.  With 
Thomas  de  Souza  came  the  first  Jesuits,  who  soon  became  important 
factors  in  the  history  of  Brazil,  and  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  aborigines,  gathering  them  in  their  missions 
and  colonies.  To  prevent  the  Indians  being  enslaved  by  the  colonists, 
the  Jesuits  recommended  and  fostered  the  imjiortation  of  African 
slaves,  thousands  of  whom  were  imported  from  the  African  coast 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Between  the  years  1555  and  1640,  the  country  suffered  numerous 
invasions  from  the  French,  Dutch,  and  British,  who  sought  to  gain 
a  foothold  on  Brazilian  soil.  In  the  former  year  Admiral  Ville- 
GAiGNON  established  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots  on  an  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  island  now  bears  his  name.  He 
maintained  himself  here  until  the  year  1560.  The  most  important 
of  these  invasions,  however,  w'as  that  of  the  Dutch,  who,  in  the  year 
1631,  took  possession  of  Pernambuco,  also  called  Recife,  and  gradually 
extended  their  power  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Brazil.  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  Brazil  in  1636,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1648  that  the  Dutch 
were  finally  forced  to  evacute  Pernambuco  and  abandon  the  country. 

In  1640  Brazil  became  a  viceroyalty,  with  the  Marquis  de  Montalvo 
viceroy  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  capital.  MTien,  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Nai*oleon  invaded  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  ruler  of 
the  latter  country,  King  John,  preferred  to  retire  to  his  American 
kingdom.  He  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  March  8,  1808,  with  all 
of  his  family  and  court  and  opened  the  ports  of  the  country  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  centennial  of  this  opening  has  recently 
been  celebrated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  an  exhibition  of  Brazilian  prod¬ 
ucts.  King  John  established  schools  and  in  general  promoted  the 
interests  of  his  colony.  When,  in  the  year  1821,  he  returned  to  Portu¬ 
gal,  he  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Dom  Pedro,  regent  of  Brazil.  Dom 
Pedro  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  independence  from 
Portugal,  which  he  encouraged  and  fostered.  On  September  7,  1822, 
he  formally  proclaimed  Brazil  to  be  free  and  independent,  and  was, 
on  October  12,  1822,  solemnly  crowned  as  Emperor.  Under  his  wise 
rule  and  that  of  his  able  prime  minister,  Jose  Bonifacio  D’ Andrade, 
Brazil  prospered  and  developed  her  vast  natural  resources.  Dom 
Pedro  I  reigned  for  nine  years,  and  on  April  7,  1831,  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favor  of  his  infant  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.  A  regency  was 
appointed,  which  continued  until  the  year  1840,  when  the  young 
Emjieror  became  of  age  and  was  crowned. 


STATUE  OF  DOM  PEDRO  I,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

Dom  Pe<lro.  the  son  of  King  John,  of  Portugal,  espoused  the  cause  of  Brazil  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  became  its  first 
emperor  under  the  Constitution.  In  1S31  he  abdieated  the  throne  in  favor  of  liis  son,  Dom  Pedro  11,  who  reigned  until  the 
estublishiuent  of  a  Republic  in  1889. 
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Dom  Pedro  II  reig^ied  until  the  j’oar  1889,  when  the  people  of 
Brazil  resolved  to  change  their  form  of  government  from  a  monarchy 
to  a  republic.  This  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed  on  Xovem- 
ber  15,  1889,  when  the  Emperor  abdicated  and 
the  Republic  was  proclaimed. 

Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government. 
This  government  remained  in  control  until  a 
constitutional  congress  which  met  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruarAL  1891,  and  elected  Marshal  da  Fonseca 
President  of  the  Republic.  Fonseca  resigned 
his  olTice  on  November  23  of  the  same  year  in 
favor  of  the  Vice-President,  Don  Floriano 
Peixoto,  who  was  succeeded  in  1894  by  Dr. 
pRUDENTE  DE  MoRAEs  Barros,  in  1890  by  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  and  in 
1902  by  Dr.  Rodriguez  Alves.  The  present  incumlient,  Dr.  Nilo 
Pe^’anha,  succeeded  to  office  on  the  death  of  President  Affonso 
Penna,  in  June,  1909. 

constitution  and  govern aient. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  the  Gov'ernment  is  a  federal  union  of  states,  republican,  and 
representative.  Brazil  is  thus  one  of  the  five  federated  republics  of 
the  American  Continent,  the  other  four  being  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Federal  Government  is  divided  into  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches,  the  former  consisting  of  tAvo  houses,  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  has  63  members,  3  for 
each  State  and  3  for  the  federal  district,  elected  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  but  the  Senate  is  reneAved  by 
thirds  eA’ery  three  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  212  mem¬ 
bers.  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  senators  and  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  for  eATry  70,000  inhabitants,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  executive  power  is  Austed  in  a  President,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet 
of  six  secretaries  of  state.  The  President  and  Vice-President  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  by  direct  A’ote,  and  may  not  be 
reelected  for  the  term  immediately  folloAving  their  oAvn.  All  male 
citizens  over  21  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  Aute. 

The  judicial  power  is  A'ested  in  the  national  supreme  court  and  the 
superior  courts,  one  of  which  latter  is  located  in  the  capital  of  each 
State.  The  former  court  is  composed  of  15  justices,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  Avith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senato,  while  the  members  of  the  latter  courts  are  appointed  upon 
recommendation  of  the  supreme  court.  All  federal  judges  hold  office 
for  life. 

The  union  is  composed  of  20  States,  1  national  territory,  and  the 
federal  district.  The  States  are  entirely  autonomous  in  their  in¬ 
terior  administration,  e\"en  to  the  extent  of  levying  their  own  export 
duties.  The  Federal  Government  is  entitled  to  collect  import  duties, 
and  also  stamp  taxes,  postal  rates,  etc.  The  federal  district,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  governed  by  a  prefect,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  prefect  is  assisted  by  a  municipal  council,  elected  by  the  people. 

Following  are  the  States  with  their  respective  capitals : 


State  of — 

Alagoas _ 

Amazonas _ 

Bahia _ 

Ceara _ 

Espirito  Santo _ 

(ioyaz _ 

Maranhao _ 

Matto  Grosso _ 

Minas  Geraes _ 

Para _ 

Parahyba  do  Norte__ 

Parana _ 

Pernambuco _ 

Piauhy _ 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
Rio  Grande  do  Snl--. 

Rio  de  Janeiro _ 

Santa  Catharina - 

SSo  Paulo _ 

Sergipe _ 

Federal  district _ 


Capital. 

-Maceifi. 

-Mandos. 

-Bahia  or  SSo  Salvador. 
-Fortaleza. 

-Victoria. 

-.Goyaz. 

-Maranhao. 

-Cuyaba. 

-Belle  Horizonte. 

-Belem  or  Para. 

-Parahyba. 

..Curitiba. 

-Pernambuco  or  Recife. 
-.Therezina. 

-Natal. 

--Porto  Alegre. 

-Xictheroy. 

-Florianopolis  or  Desterro. 
-S3o  Paulo. 

-  Aracajfi. 

-Rio  de  Janeiro. 


The  national  territory,  ordinarily  known  as  the  Acre  country,  was 
acquired  from  Bolivia  by  the  treaty  of  November  17,  1903,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 


President _ Dr.  Nii.o  Pecaniio. 

^linister  of  Foreign  .Vffairs _ Baron  no  Rio  Branco. 

Minister  of  War _ Gen.  Carlos  Eugenio  de  A.  Guimar.ae.s. 

Minister  of  Marine _ Vdmirai  Ai.exandrino  Faria  de  Ai.encar. 

Minister  of  Finance _ Dr.  Leopoi.do  Bulhoes. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  tiie  Interior _ Dr.  Esmeraldino  Bandeira. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Public  Works—Dr.  Francisco  Sa. 

.Minister  of  Agriculture _ Dr.  C.vndido  Rodrigues. 

Note. — last  of  cabinet  otticers  corrected  to  July  20,  I'.KX). 

Tl'.e  salary  of  the  President  is  120.000  milreis,  equivalent  to 
$40,000  gold  j)er  annum. 
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BRAZIL  IN  1908. 

For  Brazil  the  year  1908  was  both  pacific  and  prosperous,  and  in 
the  most  important  elements  of  national  strength  this  important 
South  American  Republic  made  decided  progress  under  the  able  and 
careful  administration  of  Dr.  Affonso  Penna,  whose  death  in  June, 
1909,  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  nation.  His  successor  in  office.  Dr. 
Nilo  Pe^anha,  had  previously  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President. 
Brazil  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  munificently  endowed  countries 
on  the  globe,  and  during  the  twelve  months  much  was  done  in  the 
way  of  development  of  natural  resources,  particularly  through  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  harbor  improvements.  The  ratification 
of  the  general  arbitration  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  question  with  Dutch  Guiana  marked  the 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  two  matters  of  political  significance, 
while  the  floating  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee  loan  indicated  clearly 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  maintaining  in  the  world’s  markets 
the  position  occupied  by  the  country’s  greatest  product.  The  merits 
of  the  project  have  naturally  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  results  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
Brazilian  planters,  and  to  those  of  Sao  Paulo  in  particular.  The 
actual  receipts  from  the  project,  including  loans  and  taxes,  amounted 
to  upward  of  $100,100,000.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  also  the  owner 
of  8,400,000  bags  of  coffee  stored  principally  in  foreign  ports.  The 
crop  for  the  season  of  1907-8  was  slightly  in  excess  of  10,000,000  bags, 
as  compared  with  20,000,000  the  previous  year.  The  estimate  for 
1908-9  fixes  the  production  at  from  10,000,000  to  13,000,000  bags. 
While  officially  claiming  that  valorization  has  maintained  the  price  of 
coffee,  the  financial  situation  engendered  by  the  project  is  frankly 
faced  by  the  Sao  Paulo  government  and  the  necessity  of  the  loan  and 
the  new  tax  fully  realized. 

One  of  the  events  of  historical  and  commercial  significance  of  the 
year  was  the  National  Exposition  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  centenary  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  inter¬ 
national  commerce.  The  exposition  was  a  valuable  demonstration  of 
the  growing  activities  of  Brazilian  production  and  led  to  a  discussion 
of  the  advisability  of  celebrating,  in  1922,  the  centenary  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  by  an  international  exposition,  in  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

Consideration  of  the  unprotected  situation  of  the  extensive  sea¬ 
board  of  the  Republic  has  resulted  in  steps  being  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  materially  increase  the  naval  strength  of  the  country  by  the 
construction  of  new  war  ships  of  the  most  advanced  type.  Orders 
have  been  placed  in  England  for  30  new  vessels,  including  4  battle 
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ships  of  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  type,  2G  cruisers,  gunboats,  and  torpedo 
boats. 

Apart  from  the  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  great  coffee  out¬ 
put  of  the  Republic,  other  projects  of  public  utility  were  carried  to  a 
successful  termination.  Not  the  least  in  importance  was  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  concession  for  the  establishment  of  a  trans- Atlantic  cable 
service  with  Europe  and  South  Africa,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
service  must  be  in  operation  within  three  years. 

The  continuation  of  the  tariff  reduction  on  certain  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  preferential  tariff  law 
of  December,  1905,  was  announced  by  the  Government,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  trade  current  between  the  two 
countries. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

The  ratifications  of  the  arbitration  treaty  between  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  7,  1905, 
were  exchanged  at  Buenos  Aires  December  5,  1908,  and  during  the 
year  arbitration  agreements  were  signed  with  the  United  States, 
Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  and  Panama. 
Other  conventions  will  shortly  be  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  and  other  European  countries.  The  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  boundary  treaty,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  5, 
1900,  between  Brazil  and  Holland,  took  place  at  The  Hague  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1908.  The  Mixed  Commission  appointed  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  Petropolis  of  November  17,  1903,  has  completed  its  labors,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  two  Governments,  while  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  manifested  its  willingness  to  proceed  with  the  demarca¬ 
tion  of  the  frontier  along  the  Oyapock,  in  accordance  with  the  arbitral 
decision  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  of  December  1,  1900.  Nego¬ 
tiations  are  in  progress  for  a  boundary  treaty  with  Peru.  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  commercial  treaties  with  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Colombia  were 
concluded  during  the  year,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  respective 
Governments,  and  similar  treaties  are  in  negotiation  with  Bolivia, 
Chile,  and  Peru.  The  conventions  providing  for  an  International 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  at  Paris  and  an  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome  were  approved  by  the  Brazilian  Government, 
as  well  as  the  Convention  on  Wireless  Telegraphy,  together  with  the 
protocol  and  respective  regulations,  signed  at  Berlin  November  3, 
1905. 

Brazil  was  represented  at  the  following  congresses  held  during 
1908:  At  the  Ninth  International  Geographic  Congress,  held  at 
Geneva  in  August;  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  held  at 
Guatemala  in  August;  the  International  Congress  of  Historical 
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Science,  held  at  Berlin  in  August ;  the  Fourteenth  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists,  held  at  Vienna  in  September;  the  Fourth  International  Fish¬ 
eries  Congress,  held  at  "Washington  in  September ;  the  Sixteenth  In¬ 
ternational  Irrigation  Congress,  held  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  in 
September;  the  First  International  Congress  of  the  Cold  Storage 
Industry,  held  at  Paris  in  October;  the  First  International  Congress 
on  Electric  Standards,  held  at  London  in  October;  the  First  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago  de  ('hile  in  December; 
and  at  the  International  Telegraphic  Conference,  held  at  Lisbon  in 
May.  The  Oovernment  will  send  delegates  to  the  Conference  on 
International  Maritime  Law  in  Brussels,  also  to  the  conference  to 
be  held  at  The  Hague  to  establish  uniformity  of  rates  on  international 
bills  of  exchange. 

FINANCE. 

Governmental  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  amounted  to 
$144, .300,664  and  expenditures  to  $143,6.32,368,  thus  showing  a  balance 
of  $668,296. 

The  foreign  debt  on  December  31,  1908,  was  $369,087,633.38. 

The  gold  deposits  existing  in  the  Caixa  de  Conversao  on  December 
31,  1908,  amounted  to  $27,154,141.92,  which  shows  a  decrease  of 
$3,233,.542.68  over  the  deposits  on  the  same  date  of  last  year. 

The  imports  of  gold  coins  amounted  to  $688,537,  while  gold  exports 
were  only  $100,602. 

Exchange  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  at  an  average  of 
15  5/32  per  cent. 

In  the  annual  budget  of  expenditures  for  1909,  amounting  to 
$140,268,923,  the  appropriations  of  the  previous  year  were  increased 
by  $5,600,000.  The  bulk  of  this  sum  represented  increased  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury,  Navy,  War,  and  Industry. 
The  allotment  for  the  latter  department  provides  bounties  for  the 
encouragement  of  native  industries,  wdiile  the  state  legislatures  have 
also  taken  measures  to  promote  local  enterprises  in  new  directions. 
The  progress  of  the  republic  justifies  the  increased  federal  expendi¬ 
tures,  a  large  part  of  which  is  being  spent  on  railways,  the  telegraph 
service,  water  supply,  fortifications,  ports,  reduction  of  debt  service, 
retirement  of  currency,  public  buildings,  and  strengthening  the  army 
and  navy. 

The  estimated  receipts  are  placed  at  $125,782,952  from  ordinary 
sources  and  miscellaneous  receipts  at  $13,631,880,  a  total  of  $139,- 
414,832,  leaving  an  indicated  deficit  of  $854,091.  These  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows:  Import  duties,  $79,6.59,000;  wharf  and  light  dues. 
$246,000 ;  20  per  cent  of  the  export  duties  on  Acre  rubber,  $3,900,000 ; 
internal  revenue,  $23,577,900;  excise  taxes,  $10,486,500;  miscellaneous 
revenue,  $4,330,366.  Of  the  total  receipts,  the  estimated  apportion- 
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iiioiit  for  the  retirement  of  paper  money  is  placed  at  $0,773,180;  sink¬ 
ing:  fund  for  the  redemption  of  railway  bonds.  $830,400;  fund  for 
ammortization  of  internal  loans,  $924,000.  The  proceeds  from  the  tax 
destined  to  the  port  improvement  fund  are  estimated  at  $5,004,000. 

The  movement  throughout  Brazil  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
system,  which  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Government,  has 
taken  definite  form  in  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  formulate 
a  report  on  the  subject  to  be  presented  to  the  Brazilian  Congress  at  its 
May  session.  The  tariff  system  of  Brazil  of  the  present  day  rests 
upon  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  Brazil  passed  in  1900,  but  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  system  entirely  different  from  the  original  act  as  a 
result  of  changes  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  annual  budget  or  ap¬ 
propriation  laws  passed  bv  the  successive  congresses.  In  the  law'  of 
1900  a  tariff  schedule  w’as  established  which  contemplated  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  duties  as  therein  set  forth  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  as  to  certain 
goods  and  a  specific  duty  as  to  others.  The  act  was  drawn  much  after 
the  order  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  of  the  United  States  except  that 
the  fact  that  Brazil’s  currency  was  at  that  time  fluctuating  in  value 
lieween  wide  extremes  led  to  a  number  of  changes  wdiich  w'ere  of  vast 
and  controlling  importance. 

The  securities  of  the  Republic  continue  to  be  regarded  favorably 
by  investors,  and  the  national  credit  has  been  firmly  established  by 
an  uninterrupted  and  punctual  satisfaction  of  financial  obligations. 
The  successful  floating  of  the  coffee  loan  for  $00,000,000  and  the 
subscription  of  $20,000,000  for  the  Brazilian  loan  authorized  by  the 
decree  of  July  1,  1908,  within  tw’enty-four  hours  showed  conclusively 
that  the  country  has  excellent  credit  for  its  requirements. 

Conspicuous  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Gov'ernment  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  country  to  its  present  high  standard  and  to 
appreciate  the  current  value  of  its  paper  currency;  in  the  first  place 
through  gradual  withdraw'al  from  circulation  and  incineration,  and 
later,  in  December,  1900,  through  a  fixed  conversion  by  the  creation 
of  the  Caixa  de  Conversao,  Avhich  has  now'  been  in  operation  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  of  conclusions  being  formed  as  to 
its  influence  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Republic. 

British  capital  invested  in  Brazil  has  proved  of  great  benefit  in 
developing  the  railroads,  mines,  and  other  industries  of  the  country. 
English  banks  occupy  the  first  place  in  Rio  and  in  other  great  com¬ 
mercial  centers  of  the  Republic. 

COMMERCE. 

Published  figures  of  Brazilian  trade  for  the  year  1908  show  a 
total  valuation  of  $397,925,000,  exclusive  of  specie,  as  compared 
with  $427,000,000  of  the  preceding  year.  Specie  imports  for  the  two 
periods  are  reported  as  $708,000  and  $22,000,000,  respectively. 
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Import  values  were  $177,450,000,  against  $202,000,000  in  1907,  and 
exports  figured  for  $220,475,000,  as  compared  with  $270,000,000  in 
the  year  previous.  The  trade  balance  for  the  year,  in  spite  of  the 
general  lowering  of  commercial  values  throughout  the  world’s  mar¬ 
kets,  showed  the  gratifying  total  of  $43,000,000. 

The  staple  export  items  showed  the  following  valuations:  Coffee, 
$115,000,000;  rubber,  $56,000,000;  cacao,  $9,000,000;  mate,  $8,000,000; 
tobacco,  $4,000,000;  sugar,  $1,400,000;  and  cotton,  $1,000,000.  As 
compared  with  the  record  of  1907,  coffee  declined  9.3  per  cent,  rub¬ 
ber  12,  tobacco  34.4,  cacao  7.7,  cotton  88.1,  while  exports  of  mate 


PICKING  COFFEE  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  coffee  harvest  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  May,  and  the  largest  crops  are  harvested  by  September.  To 
preserve  the  health  of  tlie  pickers,  the  work  is  done  in  dry  weather  as  far  as  possible.  The  picking 
IS  by  band,  the  berries  being  deposited  in  wicker  baskets,  which,  when  tilled,  are  conveyed  to  the 
mill.  In  modern  plantations  the  berries  are  conveyed  to  the  curing  house  by  running  water 
through  galvanized-iron  spouting. 


advanced  1.1  per  cent  and  those  of  sugar  113.6.  During  the  closing 
months  of  the  year  commercial  prospects  greatly  imjiroved,  and  the 
outlook  for  1909  justifies  the  anticipation  of  a  general  recovery  of 
values  and  trade  returns. 

The  results,  during  1908,  of  the  special  preferential  rates  accorded 
by  Brazil  to  certain  specified  imports  from  the  United  States  form 
the  one  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's  commerce  between  the  two 
countries.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  imports  of  Brazil  for 
1908  were  about  12  per  cent  less  than  those  of  1907  and  that  the  im¬ 
ports  of  Brazil  from  the  United  States  showed  a  loss  of  $4,081,785, 
or  about  16.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1907,  the  goods  imported 
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subject  to  preferential  treatment  in  1908  amounted  to  $2,387,593,  as 
compared  with  $2,351,326  in  the  preceding  year,  thus  showing  an 
actual  gain  of  $36,267,  or  1.5  per  cent.  This  gain  was  made  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  imports  of  similar  goods  from  all  countries  showed 
a  decrease  of  about  5  per  cent  in  1908.  The  past  two  years  are  the 
only  successive  years  in  which  the  preferential  rates  have  been  ac¬ 
corded  throughout  the  entire  twelve  months. 

The  shipments  of  coffee  from  Brazil  during  the  crop  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  in  bags,  were  as  follows:  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas, 


•  LOADING  COFFEB  AT  SANTOS.  BRAZIL. 

Santos  is  the  seaport  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  the  largest  coffee-exporting  center  in  the 
world.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1908,  the  shipments  of  this  article  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  8,456,000  bags  of  132  iH>unds  each,  or  a  total  of  1,116,192,000  pounds.  The  illustration  shows  the 
I  method  of  transferring  the  coffee  from  the  warehotise  to  the  wharf,  each  being  stamped  with  the 

name  of  the  shipper  as  the  stevedore  files  past  the  entrance. 

3,761,296;  Santos,  8,456,017;  Victoria,  482,553;  Bahia,  230,051;  other 
ports,  23,655;  a  total  of  12,953,572  bags,  1,670,652,324  pounds.  The 
I  total  number  of  bags  compared  with  12,782,783  as  the  average  ship¬ 

ments  from  Brazil  for  the  last  eight  crop  years. 

?  Of  the  shipments  during  the  season,  57  per  cent  went  to  Europe 

and  43  per  cent  to  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  coffee  sent  to 
Europe  was  for  deliveries  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  while  of  the 
shipments  to  the  United  States  two-thirds,  as  usual,  went  to  New 
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York.  The  deliveries  of  coffee  of  all  sorts  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  aggregated  7,043,595  bags,  or  938,559,889  pounds, 
worth  $71,807,994,  of  which  5,710,194  bags,  or  732,181,131  pounds, 
worth  $51,350,841,  and  representing  a  little  over  81  per  cent  of  the 
total,  were  from  Brazil.  These  figures  were  practically  the  same  as 
those  reported  for  1900-7.  The  deliveries  in  Europe  for  the  jiast  two 
years  have  been  practically  the  same,  in  round  numbers  10,500,000 
bags,  so  that  17.500,000  bags  represents  the  average  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  product  in  these  two  importing  sections. 

The  Brazilian  crop  for  the  season  of  1907-8  is  reported  as  slightly 
in  excess  of  10.000,000  bags,  against  nearly  20,000,000  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  influence  of  this  smaller  crop  being  shown  by  the  decline  in 
the  visible  supply  in  contrast  to  the  reported  increase  of  0,500,000 
bags  in  the  season  of  190()-7. 

The  total  quantity  of  rubber  shipped  from  the  Amazonas  region  in 
1908,  including  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  districts,  was  38,100  tons, 
of  which  20,030  tons  were  sent  to  Europe  and  17,530  to  the  United 
States.  The  world’s  production  for  the  year  was  05,000  tons,  against 
69,000  tons  in  1907,  consumption  being  estimated  at  07,500  tons. 

Kubber  values  suffered  somewhat  from  the  financial  depression  of 
the  year,  the  first  three  months  of  1908  showing  a  difference  in  the 
valuation  of  shijiments  amounting  to  $9,500,000.  The  exports  of  the 
1907-8  crop  shijiped  from  the  ports  of  Tquitos,  Manaos,  and  Para 
aggregated  about  37.500  tons,  of  which  approximately  10,852  tons 
went  to  Liverpool.  14,058  to  New  York,  3,370  to  Havre,  1,519  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  the  remainder  to  Antwerp  and  Bremen.  ^Miile  these  figures 
showed  a  slight  increase  in  quantity  over  the  previous  year,  market 
conditions  showed  a  decline  in  values. 

In  cacao  the  country  took  first  rank  as  a  producer,  the  output  for 
1908  being  nearly  70,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  54,000,000 
in  1907 ;  the  estimated  crop  for  1909  is  72.000,000  pounds.  This  in¬ 
dustry  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time  is  little  more  than  the  gathering 
of  cacao  beans  from  semiwild  trees,  there  being  little  or  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  most  places  and  not  even  regular  employment  of  workmen  in 
some.  Of  the  613,310  bags  o'f  cacao  received  at  New  York  in  1908, 
Bahia  supplied  107,447  bags  and  Para  12,113,  Brazil  as  a  whole 
supplying  substantially  20  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts. 

Shipments  of  Brazil  nuts  amounted  to  480,602  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,121,278,  in  1908,  as  compared  with  512,237  bushels,  worth  $1,219,- 
778,  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  output,  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceived  255,310  bushels,  England  195,332,  and  continental  Europe 
the  remainder.  The  principal  ports  of  distribution  of  this  product 
are  Manaos,  Itacoatiara,  and  Para,  the  last-named  being  the  most 
important  port  of  shipment,  and  the  whole  trade  being  confined 
practically  to  the  Amazon  district. 
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The  exports  of  hides,  the  chief  item  in  the  trade  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  were  about  per  cent  larger  than  the  year  before,  and  other 
animal  jjroducts  were  exported  in  proportion.  Shipments  of  salted 
hides  to  Europe  for  1908  numbered  470,719,  as  compared  with  500,543 
the  previous  year;  of  dry  hides,  Europe  received  235,465  in  1907 
and  275,674  in  1908,  while  imports  into  the  United  States  amounted 
only  to  10,000  in  1907  and  20,100  in  1908.  About  half  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  shipments  of  hides  of  1908  over  1907  went  to  the 
United  States,  the  increased  shipments  being  of  dried  hides  only. 

Of  special  note  on  the  import  list  of  the  country  are  wheat  and 
flour,  both  of  which  are  supplied  largely  by  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  Government  of  Brazil  has  encouraged  the  erection  of  flour  mills, 
and  Argentine  wheat  is  imported  in  ever-increasing  quantities  for 
local  milling. 

Imports  of  jerked  beef  show  a  marked  decline  through  the  im¬ 
position  of  duties  designed  to  protect  that  industry  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  still  holds  first  place  among  the  industries  of  the 
country.  Coffee,  the  principal  crop,  is  grown  in  the  southern  States 
of  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo,  ■which  furnish  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  world’s  production.  Other  crops  include  cacao,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  hay,  cereals,  beans,  roots,  and  tubers  of  all  kinds,  cotton  of 
the  best  quality,  mate,  tea,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Rice  culture 
is  now  reaching  an  extraordinary  stage  of  development,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  this  article,  w’hich  a  few  years  ago  amounted  to  more 
than  2,000,000  bags,  having  now  stopped  almost  entirely.  Market 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  unsurpassed  flavor  in  great  abundance  may 
be  counted  among  the  exports  of  the  future.  Cabinet  and  dyewoods 
abound  in  the  Amazon  forests,  while  large  areas  of  rubber  trees  fur¬ 
nish  a  product  that  is  shipped  in  enormous  quantities  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Since  1902  no  coffee  trees  have  been  planted  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  as  it 
takes  from  four  to  six  years  for  coffee  to  bear,  the  only  elements  of 
production  are  the  trees  in  existence,  almost  all  of  which  are  in 
bearing  at  present.  The  last  trees  planted  will  be  at  their  best  and 
full  bearing  in  the  course  of  the  current  quadrennium,  while  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  replanting  exhausted  areas,  as  well  as  of  the  intensive 
cultivation  lately  followed,  will  also  reach  its  climax  during  this 
period.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  average  production  during  the  years  1909-1912  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  quadrennium,  plus  5  per  cent  increase  from 
freshly  bearing  trees,  or  in  all  about  10,000,000  bags  per  annum. 
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Twenty  years  ago  consumption  was  between  9,000,000  and 
10,000,000  bags,  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  13,000,000,  and  for 
1908  it  is  estimated  at  17,500,000  bags.  At  this  rate,  at  the  close  of 
1912  current  consumption  should  reach  19,000,000,  especially  if  the 
official  propaganda  should  be  as  effective  as  is  expected. 

The  visible  supply  of  the  world  on  June  30, 1908,  was  over  14,000,000 
bags  and  the  production  of  the  ensuing  year  estimated  as  follows: 
Brazil,  by  ports — Santos,  8,250,000;  Rio,  2.750,000;  Victoria,  300,000; 
Bahia,  200,000;  a  total  for  the  Republic  of  11,500,000  bags.  Other 
countries.  Central  America,  1,500,000;  Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
950,000;  Haiti,  350,000;  other  West  Indies,  50,000;  East  Indies  and 
Java,  697,000;  total  of  other  countries  than  Brazil,  3,967,000;  grand 
total,  15,197,000  bags. 

Recognizing  the  preeminence  of  the  rubber  industry  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  inaugurate  local  industrial  application  of  the  raw 
material,  and  in  support  of  this  purpose  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
National  Congress  exempting  from  import  duties  for  a  term  of  three 
j'^ears  all  material  and  machinery  required  for  the  establishment  of 
rubber  factories. 

Sugar  growing  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  of  the  country.  It 
is  carried  on  in  three  distinct  zones,  of  which  the  northern,  with  the 
State  of  Pernambuco  as  its  center,  is  the  most  important.  This  State 
produces  about  half  of  the  total  yield  and  has  47  central  sugar  mills, 
with  1,500  plantations,  and  a  total  production  of  156,000  tons.  The 
total  production  for  the  season  1907-8  was  130,000  tons,  while  the 
estimated  output  for  1908-9  is  placed  at  210,000  tons.  By  a  decree 
of  March  27,  1908,  the  duty  on  sugar  of  all  kinds  originating  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  do  not  pay  any  bounty  on  that  article  was  increased  by 
the  Government  from  $0,077  to  $0,154  per  2.2  pounds. 

.  In  connection  with  the  advance  of  113.6  per  cent  noted  for  Bra¬ 
zilian  sugar  exports  for  the  year  1908  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  it  is  stated  that  a  movement  is  in  progress  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public  to  increase  the  price  of  cane  sugar,  whose  production  has  suf¬ 
fered  in  competition  with  beet  sugar. 

The  Brussels  Sugar  Convention  has  added  the  Republic  to  the  list 
of  countries  considered  as  according  bounties  on  production  or  expor¬ 
tation  of  sugar. 

Tobacco  production  in  Brazil  is  confined  principally  to  Bahia, 
while  the  cigar-making  industry  includes  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  these 
two  districts  furnishing  the  best  known  of  the  local  brands,  others 
coming  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  tobacco  used  in  the 
better  grade  of  cigars  is  largely  imported,  mainly  from  the  Dutch 
colonies,  Sumatra  and  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  finer  grades  from  Cuba, 
either  directly  or  through  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
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The  possibilities  of  growing  fine  tobacco  in  Para  and  certain  other 
portions  of  the  Republic  have  been  discussed  by  local  agriculturists 
for  years  and  at  different  times  have  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
interests.  Of  late  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Para,  including  the 
present  governor,  have  made  special  trips  of  investigation  through 
the  tobacco  districts  of  Cuba  with  a  view  of  comparing  the  best  to¬ 
bacco  country  of  that  island  with  sections  of  Para  known  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  growing  of  the  best  tobacco  leaf.  The  exports  of  leaf 
tobacco  from  Brazil  form  one  of  the  chief  items  of  the  country’s 
trade,  of  which  Bahia  furnishes  92i  per  cent  and  Germany  takes  9G 
per  cent. 

A  legislative  decree  dated  December  31,  1908,  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  grant  an  annual  bounty  of  15  contos  ($4,500)  to  agricultural 
syndicates  which  shall  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  This  bounty  is  offered  for  a  period  of  five  A’ears,  and  will  be 
paid  in  quarterly  installments.  To  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  law, 
the  company  must  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  Brazil,  and  must 
cultivate  an  area  of  over  200  hectares  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
of  proved  ability.  A  bounty  of  equal  amount  is  offered  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  flour  mills  having  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  11,35()  bushels  of 
wheat.  To  five  or  more  companies  which  shall  jointly  establish  ex¬ 
periment  .stations  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  entomology  and 
agricultural  chemistry  a  bounty  of  20  contos  ($6,000)  is  to  be  granted. 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  fertilizers,  insect  destroy¬ 
ers,  etc.,  imported  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  companies,  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  The  Government  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  from  railway  and  steamship  lines  a  reduction  on 
the  freight  rates  for  wheat. 

The  status  of  flour  milling  as  a  national  industry  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1906  importation  furnished  48.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  and  the  local  mills  51.3  per  cent,  while  in  the  ensuing 
year  the  percentage  of  importation  reached  49.6,  with  a  resultant  de¬ 
cline  in  national  production  to  50.4  per  cent.  Of  the  flour  imports, 
the  Argentine  Republic  furnishes  nearly  75  per  cent,  and  of  wheat  used 
in  the  mills  nearly  the  entire  amount.  In  competing  for  this  trade  the 
United  States  is  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  remote  from  the  popu¬ 
lous  portions  of  the  country,  which  are  to  the  south,  although  a  gain 
has  been  made  and  held  in  the  northern  sections.  The  prosperity  of 
the  Brazilian  national  mills  grinding  Argentine  wheat  continues, 
and  to  stimulate  the  trade  in  mandioca  flour  a  state  government  is 
offering  prizes  of  $300,  $180,  and  $120  for  the  best  5  tons  or  more  of 
this  article  delivered  in  the  European  market  within  a  specified  time. 

The  production  of  rice  in  the  Republic,  which,  more  or  less,  has 
been  taking  the  place  of  the  large  imports  during  the  last  half  decade, 
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has  been  made  possible  by  a  protective  tariff.  The  record  of  de¬ 
creased  imports  is  measured  almost  exactly  by  the  record  of  the  in¬ 
creased  customs  duties  on  the  grain.  ^Vhile  importations  of  rice  in 

1907  were  about  one-fifth  of  those  six  years  ago,  the  importations  of 

1908  amounted  to  only  one-ninth  of  the  average  for  the  six  jirevious 
years. 

In  a  general  way,  so  far  as  distribution  is  concerned,  this  change 
represents  the  development  of  rice  jiroduction  in  Brazil.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  recent  revival  of  rice  growing  in  the  country  has 
been  in  the  States  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  Santa 
Catharina,  Parana,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  imports  of  rice  in 
the  northern  ports,  except  where  they  are  affected  by  the  very  high 
price  of  the  food  to  consumers,  continuing  at  about  the  old  figures. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  rice  production  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  One  is  that  of  the  modern  culture  of  the  grain  at 
two  points  in  Sao  Paulo  and  at  one  or  two  places  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Minas,  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  the  expert  from  the 
United  States;  and  the  other  is  the  old-time  native  system  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  embraces  practically  all  of  the  real  rice  production 
of  the  countr}'.  The  methods  of  the  former  are  simply  those  of  the 
best  type  in  the  United  States,  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  production  of  mate  in  Brazil  during  the  last  five  years  has  in¬ 
creased  progressively,  the  leading  centers  being  Paranagua,  Antonina, 
Sao  Francisco,  Porto  Murtinho,  and  Porto  Alegre.  The  principal 
consumers  are,  in  order  of  importance,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Chile,  in  South  America,  followed  by  Italy,  France,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  in  Europe. 

An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Government  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  silk,  and  the  national  budget  contains  provisions  for 
bounties,  not  only  to  producers  of  cocoons,  but  to  persons  estab¬ 
lishing  silk  factories  under  prescribed  conditions.  The  irregular  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  silkworm,  which  has  continued  in  Brazil  for  many 
years,  has  given  promise  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  industry 
in  the  country  might  be  profitable.  Several  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ments,  especially  those  of,  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo,  have  given 
notable  support  to  the  movement.  The  Government  pays  1  milreis 
(about  30  cents)  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  to  the  producers  of  co¬ 
coons  who  present  their  claims  therefor,  also  premiums  of  $600,  $300, 
and  $160  for  fields  of  not  less  than  2,000  trees  of  mulberry  which  best 
meet  requirements.  A  premium  of  $15,000  was  also  offered  to  the  first 
silk  weaving  factories  of  certain  grade  using  Brazilian  silk  exclu¬ 
sively  in  their  manufacture. 

Manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  in  the  Republic,  with 
123,391  employees,  number  2,292,  capitalized  at  $162,000,000,  with  an 
annual  production  averaging  $190,000,000.  The  total  number  of  tex- 
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tile  mills  is  137,  capitalized  for  $C)0, 000.000  and  employing  41,108 
operatives,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  representing  one-third 
of  the  total  capital  invested  in  mechanical  industries.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  enterprises  to  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  is  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

Noteworthy  development  is,  however,  in  ])rogress,  many  factories 
for  the  production  of  articles  formerly  imported  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  consequence  of  the  wider  application  of  electricity  to  manu¬ 
facturing.  A  large  number  of  miscellaneous  establishments,  such  as 
furniture  factories,  manufactories  of  candles,  soap,  beer,  chocolate, 
paints,  shoes,  hats,  and  clothing  are  in  successful  operation.  The  list 
includes  saw  and  planing  mills  and  a  similar  class  of  concerns  not 
ordinarily  counted  as  industrial  establishments,  embracing  millinery 
shojis,  printing  offices,  artificial  flower  factories,  and  the  like.  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  contain  meat  and  fruit  packing  establishments, 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  flour  mills,  while  a  number  of  the  states 
contain  plants  for  the  elaboration  of  sugar. 

An  industry  of  national  importance  is  that  of  cotton  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  native  fiber  is  of  fine  quality  and  grows  in  many  sections. 
The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  by  the  Brazilian  mills  reaches  143,000 
bales  jier  annum,  while  the  total  consumption  in  the  Republic  is  about 
28.5,000  bales.  The  entire  business  of  cotton  manufacture  rests  upon 
the  exceedingly  high  tariff  rates  on  cotton  imports.  Textile  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Brazil  are  subject  to  a  .so-called  “  consumption  tax  ”  col¬ 
lected  by  affixing  a  revenue  .stamp  to  each  bundle  of  cloth  as  it  is  man¬ 
ufactured  and  prepared  for  market.  The  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  alone 
during  the  year  1008  yielded  over  $500,000  from  this  source  collected 
upon  a  total  output  from  the  mills  of  the  Federal  District  of  01.802.037 
yards.  Cotton  factories  in  the  Republic,  as  a  rule,  have  all  of  the 
machinery  on  the  ground  floor,  combining  spinning,  weaving,  and 
dyeing  in  one  building,  the  spindles  keeping  the  looms  busy  and  the 
latter  the  dyehouse.  The  raw  product  is  stored  at  one  end  of  the 
building  and  the  finished  product  delivered  and  warehoused  at  the 
other.  Not  only  is  immense  advance  shown  in  the  textile  industries 
along  established  lines,  such  as  the  weaving  of  cottons  and  silks,  but 
the  valuable  perini  fiber,  or  linen  plant,  is  gradually  being  placed  on 
a  commercial  footing. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Brazilian 
budget  for  1909,  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  grant  exemption  from 
duty  on  many  classes  of  machinery  and  articles  to  be  used  in  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  and  the  upbuilding  of  those  already 
in  operation. 

The  national  and  state  governments  are  also  devoting  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  the  country,  particularly  to  the  intro- 
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(luction  of  live  stock  into  the  Kepublic  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  native  breeds.  Several  of  the  state  governments  have  experiment 
stations  for  breeding  purposes,  notably  in  Minas  Geraes,  much  of  the 
stock  being  received  from  the  United  States.  A  registration  system 
for  imjjorted  and  improved  stock  has  been  established,  and  not  only 
are  such  cattle  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  the  expenses  incident  to 
their  introduction  are  defrayed.  In  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  the 
number  of  cattle  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  .3,000.000  head,  and  in 
the  State  of  Goyaz  at  a  slightly  lower  figure.  In  both  of  these  States 
cattle  grazing  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  many  of  the 
ranches  being  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  with  herds  of  cattle  num¬ 
bering  from  120,000  to  200,000  head.  The  States  of  Kio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Santa  Catharina.  Siio  Paulo.  Matto  Grosso.  Goyaz.  Minas  Geraes, 
and  Bahia  have  the  advantage  in  natural  resources  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  pastoral  industries. 

An  enterprise  in  the  State  of  Piauhy  capitalized  at  $6,000,000  has 
for  its  object  the  extensive  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  crossing  of  the 
foreign  with  the  domestic  stock.  It  is  also  proposed  to  acquire  100 
kilometers  of  fallow  lands  for  pasture  and  to  engage  in  rubber  plant¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  jerked  beef  and  the  export  of  fresh 
meat. 

Sheep  raising  has  proven  profitable  in  the  States  of  Bio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Parana.  Santa  Catharina.  Sao  Paulo,  and  elsewhere  in  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  Bepublic.  The  plains  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso  offer 
splendid  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  wool-growing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  with  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Brazilian  tariff  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  this  industry  should  be  greatly 
developed. 

Pork  packing  is  gradually  being  placed  upon  a  practical  and  mod¬ 
ern  basis  in  the  States  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Sslo  Paulo,  and  as  a 
natural  sequence  more  hogs  are  being  grown  each  year.  The  State 
of  Minas  Geraes  affords  unusually  good  advantages  in  this  particular, 
and  there  is  on  foot  at  the  present  time  a  movement  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  large  packing  plant  in  the  capital  of  that  State. 

Until  recent  years  Brazil,  with  its  vast  plains  suitable  for  the  graz¬ 
ing  of  cattle  where  they  might  graze  the  year  round  with  but  little 
attention  from  their  owners,  has  been  a  large  importer  of  dairj'^  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  particularly  butter  and  cheese.  This  is  still  true  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Republic,  but  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  well  established  dairies  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  years  with  a  constantly  increasing  output. 
The  first  mentioned  State  leads  in  production,  particularl}’^  of  cheese, 
which  has  long  been  its  important  product,  while  the  State  of  Rio 
Janeiro  is  now  furnishing  the  cities  within  its  own  boundaries  and 
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those  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Sao  Panlo  an  almost  equal  amount 
of  milk  and  butter. 

A  government  zootechnical  and  agronomical  institute,  dedicated 
to  the  study  of  stock  raising  and  agricultural  experiments,  is  to  be 
established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

MINE  AND  MINERALS. 

The  State  of  Bahia,  the  richest  of  the  Brazilian  States  in  mineral 
deposits,  is  desirous  of  stimulating  the  promotion  of  this  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  In  the  promulgation  of  mining  regu¬ 
lations  the  state  government  makes  liberal  provisions  for  the  rights 
of  landowners,  but  at  the  same  time  provides  the  necessary  impetus 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  property  either 
by  the  holders  or  possible  lessees. 

Old  Portuguese  records  fixed  the  annual  gold  product  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  over  $5,000,000  annually,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was 
obtained  from  Bahia,  w’hile  the  1,700  tons  of  monazite  sand  and  the 
16,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  shipped  from  the  State  in  1907  demon¬ 
strate  its  possibilities  along  these  lines. 

The  official  value  of  diamonds  and  carbons  exported  from  Bahia  in 
1907  was  given  as  equivalent  to  $50,000,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  amount  represented  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total 
value  of  these  articles  mined  and  exported. 

Brazil  also  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
monazite.  The  deposits  lie  along  the  coast  of  the  States  of  Bahia 
and  Espirito  Santo  in  the  sand  banks  and  dunes  on  the  beaches. 
(Iravel  deposits  along  certain  of  the  rivers  in  the  interior  are  being 
worked  for  monazite.  The  latest  statistics  in  regard  to  exports  of 
this  product  report  shipments  in  1907  of  4,437  tons,  as  compared  with 
4.352  tons  in  1906. 

The  coal  formations  of  the  country,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
knowm  for  over  half  a  century,  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  geolo¬ 
gists  of  repute  from  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
carboniferous  vein  extends  from  the  south  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  beds  dip  to  the  south  and  the  coal  seams 
increase  in  thickness  in  that  direction.  Tried  on  the  railroads,  Bra¬ 
zilian  coal  has  proved  to  be  of  good  quality,  an  analysis  made  in  the 
United  States  giving  the  following  results:  Moisture,  2.62;  volatile 
matter,  29.54;  ash,  29.22;  sulphur,  11.08;  phosphorus,  0.012;  fixed 
carbon,  38.62.  The  analysis  made  in  1906  in  the  Escola  de  Minas 
gave,  hygrometric  moisture,  7.7 ;  volatile  matter,  32;  ash,  8.5;  equiva¬ 
lent  carbon,  51.8 ;  and  calorific  power,  5,400  calories. 

A  very  rich  deposit  of  surface  gold  was  recently  discovered  at  a 
point  called  Olho  de  Agua,  8  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Montes 
Claros,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Minas,  Brazil,  and  pros- 
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pectors  to  the  number  of  3,000  are  in  the  field.  Gold  to  the  value  of 
about  $150,000  has  been  secured  in  flakes  varying  from  100  to  720 
grams  each.  One  of  the  latter,  owing  to  its  unusual  weight,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  National  Exposition  in  Rio  Janeiro.  Discoveries  were 
also  reported  of  bismuth  in  Campo  Alegre  and  diamonds  in  Abbadia 
dos  Dourados.  A  clear  white  stone  weighing  carats  was  found,  as 
well  as  a  ruby  w'eighing  one-half  carat. 

The  most  important  placer  is  the  basin  of  gold-bearing  gravel  below 
Guanay,  reached  by  descending  the  Beni  or  Kaka  River.  This  placer 
has  been  exploited  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Incahuara  basin,  on 
the  Beni  River,  and  the  gold-bearing  gravel  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Inambari  River  are  also  rich  deposits,  the  gold  being  obtained 
from  a  black  sand.  Samples  assayed  ran  over  80  ounces  to  the  ton. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  mercury  mine  recently  discovered  in 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  few  countries  pos¬ 
sessing  mines  of  this  useful  metal. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Brazil  at  the  close  of 
1908  was  11,940  miles;  there  having  been  added  during  the  year  633 
miles,  which  exceeds  the  amount  added  in  any  previous  year.  Of 
the  total  increase  in  new  mileage  the  federal  government  is  credited 
Avith  487  miles  and  state  governments  with  146  miles. 

The  construction  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  the  line  which 
will  connect  the  Mamore  River  Avith  the  Madeira  River,  passing 
around  the  falls  Avhich  haA^e  heretofore  made  a  direct  commercial 
route  from  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  an  impracticable  matter, 
is  being  pushed  Avith  all  the  rajiidity  possible.  Between  3,000  and 
4,000  men  are  noAv  Avorking  on  a  section  25  miles  long,  a  large  part 
being  ready  for  the  laying  of  the  rails,  of  Avhich  about  12,000  tons 
have  been  received.  This  raihvay  is  being  constructed  by  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Government  under  the  treaty  of  Petropolis,  in  Avhich  Bolivia 
<-eded,  for  a  consideration,  all  its  rights  in  the  Acre  territory  to 
Brazil,  and  the  latter,  among  other  considerations,  agreed  to  build 
the  raihvay,  of  which  about  56  miles  hav’e  been  constructed,  and  the 
extension  of  which  can  be  rapidly  pushed.  The  first  section  Avhich 
it  is  planned  to  deliver  runs  from  Porto  San  Antonio,  on  the  Madeira 
RiA’er,  to  Jacy  Paran  farther  up  the  riA'or.  A  presidential  decree  has 
been  issued  autliorizing  a  contract  of  lease  for  sixty  A'ears  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1912,  Avith  the  Madeira-Mamore  Raihvay  Company,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  construction  concessionaire. 

An  executive  decree  of  February  4,  1909,  authorized  the  Brazilian 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  to  the  value  of  $6,000,000  to 
meet  the  payments  due  the  current  fiscal  year  to  the  companies  under 
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contract  to  build  the  Madeira  and  Mainore  liaihvay,  the  extension  of 
the  Sobral  Railway,  and  other  lines  connecting  the  States.  The 
bonds  are  of  the  face  value  of  1.000  milreis  each  and  bear  5  per  cent 
interest. 

The  railroad  lines  of  Brazil  are  rapidly  being  extended  as  the  ini- 
jiortance  of  this  branch  of  national  life  is  thoroughly  appreciated  as 
a  factor  in  the  general  progress  of  the  Republic. 

STEAMSHIPS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

The  favorable  geographical  position  of  Brazil,  in  the  center  of 
South  America,  places  it  within  easy  reach  not  only  of  the  other 
countries  of  South  and  those  of  Central  America,  but  also  of  the 
United  States,  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Africa,  it  being  but  a  few  days 
by  one  of  the  fast  liners  from  the  African  to  the  Brazilian  coast. 
With  a  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  more  than  5,000  miles, 
Brazil  possesses  a  numlx?r  of  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  among 
Avhich  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  world  renowned  for  its  scenic 
beauty,  is  the  largest.  The  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  are  Santos, 
Para  or  Belem,  Bahia  or  Siio  Salvador,  Pernambuco  or  Recife,  Rio 
(Jrande  do  Sul,  Paranagua,  Porto  Alegre,  Victoria,  Maceio,  Forta¬ 
leza,  Maranham  or  Maranhao,  Parahyba,  Antonina,  Desterro  or 
Florianopolis,  Sao  Francisco,  Pelotas,  Natal,  Aracaju,  Parnahyba, 
Estancia,  Aracaty,  Itajahy,  Penedo,  Mossoro  or  Santa  Luzia,  Sao 
Jorge  dos  Ilheos,  Macau,  Laguna,  Barra  do  Siio  Joao,  Itapemirim, 
Cabo  F rio,  Santa  Cruz,  Camocim,  Santa  Victoria  do  Palmar,  Macahe, 
Iguape,  Angra  dos  Reis,  Caravellas,  Cannavieras,  Alcobaca,  Ubatuba, 
Paraty,  Sao  Matheus,  and  Sao  Christovao.  Among  the  river  ports 
the  most  important  are  Manaos.  on  the  Amazon  River,  1,000  miles  in¬ 
land;  Corumba,  on  the  Paraguay;  Uruayana,  on  the  Uruguay;  and 
Cuyaba,  on  the  Cuyaba. 

Four  steamship  companies  ply  regularly  between  New  York  and 
Brazilian  ports,  viz,  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Steamship  Company, 
which  has  placed  five  new  steamers  on  the  service;  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro;  the  Atlas  service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line;  and 
the  Prince  Line.  The  first  named  makes  the  run  in  twenty-three  days, 
and  the  other  three  in  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  days.  First- 
class  passage  on  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line  is  from  $190  to  $220, 
while  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  and  Prince  Line  charge  $135  and  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  $60.  In  addition  to  these  four,  the  Booth 
Steamship  Company  plies  between  New^  York  and  the  ports  of  Para, 
Maranhao,  Ceara,  Paranahyba,  and  Manaos,  the  cost  to  Para  for  first- 
class  passage  being  $60. 

Some  of  the  fastest  and  most  elegantly  equipped  steamers  ply  be¬ 
tween  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  European  ports,  making  the  run  from 
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Southampton  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days. 
Through  connection  can  be  made  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship 
Companj^,  leaving  New  York  every  alternate  Saturday  for  Southamp¬ 
ton,  whence  one  of  this  company's  direct  steamers  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
can  be  taken,  the  entire  trip  being  made  at  a  cost  of  from  $250  to  $800. 
and  the  time  employed  being  twenty-four  days. 

Brazil  has  been  favored  by  nature  with  a  most  wonderful  system  of 
fluvial  arteries.  It  has  within  its  territory  not  only  the  largest  river 
basin,  both  in  area  and  in  length,  in  the  world,  but  has  also  perhaps 
more  navigable  rivers  than  any  other  country.  The  mighty  Amazon 
is  navigable  almost  in  its  entire  length,  as  are  most  of  its  affluents, 
while  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  the  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Parana  rivers  are  all  navigable. 

Brazil  thus  has  over  10,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways  open 
to  river  steamers  and  ocean-going  vessels,  and  20,000  miles  additional 
navigable  for  light-draft  vessels  and  flat-bottom  boats  only. 

Several  steamship  companies  maintain  a  regular  service  between 
points  on  these  rivers,  viz,  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
plying  on  the  rivers  Amazon,  Rio  Negro,  Purus,  Madeira,  Tapajoz, 
Para,  and  Jurua;  the  Para  and  Amazon  Steamship  Company  runs 
steamers  on  all  of  these  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  Yavary  River.  The 
Maranhao  Company  operates  a  line  of  steamers  between  Para  and 
Obidos,  on  the  Amazon  River,  and  the  Marajo  Company  on  the 
Araguary  River  from  the  city  of  Belem  to  inland  points.  The 
“  Navigation  Company  of  the  Guama  and  Tocantins  Rivers  ”  and  the 
Empresa  Viacao  navigate  these  rivers  and  the  River  Sao  Francisco, 
while  the  Compdnia  Paraense  maintains  a  service  both  on  the  Ama¬ 
zon  River  and  on  the  coast.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  has  also  steam¬ 
ers  plying  at  regular  intervals  on  the  coast.  Other  companies 
engaged  in  the  coastal  service  are  the  Compama  Nacional  Nave- 
gaqdo  Costeria,  the  Empreza  Esperanga  Maritima,  the  Companhia 
Bahiana,  Comjianhia  Pernamhiico  de  Navegagdo,  and  the  Com¬ 
panhia  Maranhdo  de  Costeria. 

The  most  important  of  the  Brazilian  lakes  are  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos 
and  the  Lagoa  Merim.  These  two  lakes  form  part  of  the  boundary 
line  with  Uruguay,  and  together  make  a  considerable  body  of  navi¬ 
gable  water. 

The  Brazilian  Congress,  at  the  session  which  closed  December  31, 
1008,  renewed  the  contract  of  the  Government  with  the  Lloyd  Bra¬ 
zileiro,  the  company  which  has  enjoyed  a  subsidy  arrangement  with 
Brazil  for  the  past  three  years.  The  renewal  is  to  run  for  six  years. 
In  connection  with  it  the  Brazilian  company  agrees  to  revise  and 
lower  its  coasting  freight  rates  and  to  extend  its  service  in  a  number 
of  lines.  At  present  the  company  offers  the  sole  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  many  parts  of  Brazil.  A  better  service  between  Rio 
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Janeiro  and  New  York  has  been  established  through  tlie  addition  of 
two  new  ships  to  the  fleet.  They  are  well-equipped  vessels,  giving 
high-class  service,  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  14  knots.  Under  the 
Brazilian  law  they  will  continue  to  call  at  ports  along  the  coast, 
greatly  improving  the  service  between  these  points  and  New  York. 
The  contract  between  the  (iovernment  and  the  steamship  company 
jiractically  vests  the  ownership  of  these  vessels  in  the  (iovernment. 
Already  the  company,  in  connection  with  the  Government,  has  two 
attractive  and  good-sized  ships  in  the  service  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Manaos  on  the  Amazon,  a  tri})  almost  as  long  as  that  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  New  York.  The  vessels  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro-New 
York  service  are  the  largest  and  most  modern  of  the  company's  fleet, 
and  may  be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  the  steady  develoinnent  in 
the  tonnage  and  speed  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  South  American 
trade  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years. 
Both  the  British  and  Italian  companies  in  the  South  American  trade 
are  increasing  their  fleets  with  larger  and  speedier  vessels,  while  the 
tonnage  and  average  speed  of  vessels  plying  between  Europe  and 
Brazil  for  the  second  half  of  1908  showed  an  increase  of  fully  20  per 
cent  in  the  former  and  12  per  cent  in  the  latter  over  the  record  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  which  in  itself  is  beyond  all  previous  records. 
In  1908  English  steamships  transported  the  largest  tonnage  and  the 
greatest  number  of  passengers  in  the  commerce  of  Brazil,  German, 
Italian,  and  French  steamers  following  in  the  order  mentioned. 

A  rapid  passenger  and  fi’eight  steamship  service  is  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  between  Montevideo  and  Corumba,  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  the 
service  to  extend  as  far  as  Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  that  State.  The 
distance  in  a  direct  water  line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Cuyaba  is  about 
870  miles. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  signed  January  28,  1909,  between 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Brazil  and  the  Bahia  Navigation 
Company,  the  latter  company  has  inaugurated  two  new  coast  services, 
one  to  the  north  between  Bahia  and  Belem,  Para,  and  the  other  to  the 
south  between  Bahia  and  Mucur}\  The  company  is  also  bound  to 
establish  within  the  year  a  -monthly  service  between  Bahia  and  Bel¬ 
monte.  The  Federal  Government  will  pay  to  the  company  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $90,000  in  monthly  installments. 

A  steam  navigation  service  between  the  ports  of  Recife  and  Amar- 
ragao,  Recife  and  Bahia,  and  Recife  and  Fernando  de  Noronha  has 
been  contracted  for.  Various  com2ianies  for  inland  navigation  were 
also  formed  during  the  year,  many  of  which  were  subsidized  by  the 
Government  and  successfully  operated.  The  report  of  the  Amazon 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  covering  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
ending  June  30,  1908,  showed  that  after  adding  to  the  reserve  fund 
the  sum  of  £20,000  the  company  had  a  surplus  of  £50,086,  including 
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£4,158  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  com¬ 
pany  paid  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent. 

By  the  annual  budget  law  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  author¬ 
ized  to  supply  government  aid  in  the  construction  of  highways,  the 
plan  of  communication  outlined  in  the  law'  referring  particularly  to 
a  number  of  projects  in  different  portions  of  the  country,  notably  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  in  the  north  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  subsidy 
amounts  to  about  $1,200  per  mile. 

The  transfer  of  freight  and  passengers  in  several  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  by  automobile  is  under  consideration.  Electric  transport  sys¬ 
tems  are  the  rule  in  the  larger  cities. 

A  new  suburban  line,  organized  with  Brazilian  capital  to  connect 
Petropolis  with  the  capital,  and  costing  $1,800,000,  has  secured  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Government.  The  line  must  be  completed  within 
four  years. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

Many  reforms  are  in  contemplation  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  Government.  Brazilian  post-offices 
number  about  3,000,  and  the  business  of  the  post-office  department 
for ’the  year  1908  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year,  receipts  showing 
an  advance  of  $201,019  over  1907,  mail  matter  transmitted  amounting 
to  507,817,151  pieces.  The  conventions  concluded  with  England  and 
Canada  for  the  exchange  of  international  money  orders  went  into 
effect  during  the  year,  and  the  Government  hopes  shortly  to  conclude 
parcel  agreements  with  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  total  length  of  the  telegraph  lines 
of  the  Republic  w’as  43,153  miles  of  wire,  with  an  extent  of  over 
17,000  miles,  there  having  been  added  during  the  year  1,315  miles. 
The  number  of  telegrams  transmitted  during  the  year  w'as  2,210,491, 
as  against  1,929,705  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  13  per  cent.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  telegraph  rates. 

A  concession  to  German  interests  for  the  laying  of  a  new  telegraph 
cable  between  Brazil,  Europe,  and  South  Africa  was  granted  by  the 
Government.  The  plans  of  the  company  as  announced  include  the 
laying  of  a  cable  from  Germany  to  Teneriffe,  thence  to  Liberia  and 
German  West  and  Southwest  Africa,  and  from  Teneriffe  to  Brazil. 
The  German  Government  is  granting  a  subsidy  which  will  guarantee 
the  interest  and  ammortization  of  the  debentures  issued  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  Wireless  stations  have  been  established  by  both  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  companies  at  Para,  Santarem,  Manaos,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (2),  Ilha  Grande,  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  Ilha  das  Cobras,  Ilha 
Mocangue,  and  Villegagnon,  where  government  and  public  business 
is  accepted.  Ponta  Negra,  Ilha  Raza,  Guarabiba,  and  a  number  of 
other  stations  are  to  be  completed  and  opened  for  business  shortly. 
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The  Brazilian  (iovei’iiinent  has  undertaken  the  "igantic  task  of 
connecting  the  Amazon  territory,  telegraphically,  with  the  southern 
districts;  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed  and 
the  probable  time  required  to  complete  the  work,  slow  progress  is 
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ThL  uvcuuu  is  locally  known  as  ••Uczeseis  de  Novcmbro”  (IGtU  of  November),  named  in  honor  of  a 

national  holiday. 


being  made,  and  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  suggested  as  the  only 
system  adapted  to  the  situation,  and  one  which  could  be  rapidly 
installed  at  reasonable  expense.  The  length  of  this  line,  as  contem¬ 
plated,  will  be  about  1,200  miles. 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  COLONIZATION. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (iermany  has  predominated  in  contributing 
to  the  immigrant  population  of  the  Republic,  although  etforts  are 
being  made  to  introduce  settlers  from  other  countries.  Bureaus  of 
immigration  and  colonization  have  been  established,  offering  every 
guaranty  and  facility  to  prospective  settlers.  In  1008,  94,695  immi¬ 
grants  arrived  in  the  country,  45,000  of  whom  entered  through  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1907. 

The  first  lot  of  Japanese  immigrants  arriving  in  Brazil  under  the 
arrangement  concluded  between  the  Japanese  and  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ments  was  landed  at  Santos,  for  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  June  18, 
1908.  The  transportation  company  having  the  matter  in  charge 
projects  the  formation  of  a  South  American  association  with  a  very 
Avide  field  of  enterprise,  the  purpose  of  Avhich  is  the  promotion  of 
commercial,  industrial,  and  social  intercourse  between  Japan  and  the 
States  of  South  America. 


PUBLIC  AVORKS. 

The  Brazilian  budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  for  educational  purposes,  for  public  Avorks 
and  improvements,  including  appropriations  for  the  advancement  of 
technical  and  professional  education.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1908  there  Avere  624,064  matriculated  students  enrolled  at  the  various 
public  and  private  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Republic.  The 
primary  schools  numbered  11,216,  with  an  enrollment  of  569,372; 
secondary  schools  numbered  328,  with  30,897  pupils;  professional 
schools,  116,  Avith  17,966;  schools  of  superior  education,  25,  with  5,829; 
normal  and  pedagogical  schools,  44,  with  5.021 ;  industrial  schools,  26, 
Avith  7,334;  agricultural  schools,  3,  with  166;  and  9  commercial 
schools,  Avith  736  pupils.  Among  the  professional  and  technical  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  the  enrollment  was  as  follows:  Law  schools, 
2,451 ;  medical  schools,  2,905 ;  and  polytechnic  schools,  438. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $300,000  in 
irrigation  works  in  the  northern  States  of  Brazil,  while  another 
project  aims  at  opening  up  and  improving  river  navigation,  irrigating 
arid  lands,  reclamation  of  swamps,  and  preventing  inundations 
through  the  regulation  of  w  ater  courses. 

The  first  section  of  the  great  dock  system  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  near¬ 
ing  completion.  Over  a  mile  of  finished  wmrk  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Government  and  1,312  feet  more  have  been  completed.  This  sec¬ 
tion  includes  modern  warehouses  and  all  other  needful  appliances  for 
the  economical  operation  of  the  port.  About  $57,000,000  have  been 
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expended  in  the  improvements,  including  the  amounts  spent  on  the 
Avenida  Central,  while  on  the  dock  proper  the  expenditure  reached  a 
total  of  $44,000,000.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  lease 
the  entire  dock  system,  although  formal  bids  will  not  be  called  for 
until  legislation  has  been  secured.  The  lease  of  the  Santos  dock  has 
been  a  profitable  venture  for  the  grantee  company,  being  regarded  as 
the  most  lucrative  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 

The  port  works  of  Santos  and  Bahia  are  being  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted,  those  of  Para  are  begun,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
inaugurating  work  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Victoria.  The  Per¬ 
nambuco  port  works  have  been  contracted  for  to  be  begun  in  July, 
1909,  and  other  similar  improvements  are  under  survey. 

In  the  general  improvement  plans  will  be  included  the  construction 
of  a  great  floating  dry  dock  for  the  Rio  harbor  to  accommodate  war 
and  merchant  vessels,  and  especially  the  new  war  ships  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  type  now  being  built  in  England  for  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Bids  for  this  dock  were  opened  in  April,  1909.  Two  steel 
floating  docks  built  for  the  port  works  now  under  way  at  Para  have 
been  launched  from  the  British  yards  having  the  construction  in 
charge.  They  are  to  form  part  of  an  extensive  ship-repairing  depot, 
including  machine  fitters,  platers,  carpenters,  smith’s  shops,  and 
foundry,  and  are  furnished  with  the  latest  type  of  machinery  with 
which  the  works  are  to  be  equipped. 

The  budget  for  1909  under  the  heading  of  “  light-houses  and  the 
buoying  of  ports  ”  carries  an  appropriation  of  $15,900. 

In  connection  with  the  Fourth  Latin  American  Medical  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1909,  it  has  been 
arranged  to  hold  an  international  exposition  of  sanitary  appliances, 
medical  foods  and  drugs  models  of  sanitary  establishments,  and  of  all 
articles  connected  with  medicine  and  hygiene.  The  date  for  this 
exposition  has  been  fixed  for  the  period  from  August  1  to  September 
30,  1909. 

New  waterworks  were  inaugurated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
year,  thus  doubling  the  water  supply  of  the  city  which  now  receives 
213,000  cubic  meters  daily.  The  length  of  pipes  laid  was  284,897. 

The  new  supreme  court  building  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  finished 
and  inaugurated  in  April.  Other  public  buildings  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  at  Rio  are  the  new  Fine  Arts  Building,  the  Electrical  and 
Technical  Institute,  and  the  National  Library.  Other  public  works 
comprise  a  smokeless  powder  factory  at  Piquete,  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo;  a  wagon  road  connecting  Villa  Uniao  da  Victoria  and 
Palmas,  in  the  State  of  Parana,  and  another  road  between  Guara- 
puava  and  Iguassu  colony  in  the  same  State,  of  which  35  kilometers 
were  completed  during  the  year. 
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The  Government  has  entered  upon  a  plan  of  extensive  public  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Acre  Territory,  such  as  the  construction  of  wagon 
roads,  public  buildings,  professional  schools,  the  establishment  of 
colonial  centers,  etc. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  port  improvement  works  at  Itaqui, 
near  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maranhiio,  and  at  Camocim  and 
Fortaleza.  Dredging  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  channel  of 
the  port  of  Natal,  thereby  greatly  improving  this  port. 


The  Kcpiihlic  of  Chile  extends  over  more  than  thirtv-eiglit  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  17°  57'  to  55°  59'  south,  stretching  from  the  Samu 
River  to  Cape  Horn,  occupying  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
the  Andean  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  coast  line 
of  nearly  3,000  miles  and  an  average  width  of  only  90  miles.  The 
Republic  has  a  total  area  of  291,500  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  3,249,279. 

By  reason  of  its  peculiar  shape  easy  access  is  afforded  to  the  entire 
territory,  and  the  exploitation  of  its  vast  mineral  and  other  resources 
is  both  easy  and  ijrofitable.  As  a  mineral-producing  country  Chile 
is  best  known  for  her  vast  nitrate  fields,  from  which  the  excellent 
fertilizer  known  as  nitrate  of  soda  is  procured.  Copper,  gold,  silver, 
and  iron  are  also  found.  In  the  central  and  southern  divisions  of 
the  Republic,  agriculture,  viticulture,  apiculture,  and  fisheries  thrive, 
while  extensive  forests  furnish  various  kinds  of  cabinet  and  other 
woods. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Franxtsco  Pizarro  having  conquered  Peru,  Diego  de  Almagro, 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  dispatched  with  an  army  to  the  south  to 
explore  the  country  and  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  He  crossed  the  desert,  which  is  now  the  great  nitrate  dis¬ 
trict,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  managed  to  advance  as  far  as 
the  river  Maule.  There,  however,  he  encountered  the  warlike  Indian 
tribe  of  Araucanians  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Another  expedi¬ 
tion  was  sent  by  Pizarro  in  the  year  1540,  commanded  by  his  quarter¬ 
master,  Pedro  de  ValdIvia,  who  was  more  successful  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Almagro,  and  although  continually  harassed  by  the  Indians, 
was  able  to  advance  as  far  south  as  the  present  site  of  Santiago. 
Here  he  founded  the  city  which  is  to-day  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

Although  Spanish  colonists  in  numbers  came  to  Chile,  but  little 
progress  was  made,  owing  to  the  continual  attacks  to  which  the  settle¬ 
ments  were  subjected  from  the  indomitable  Araucanians.  These 
attacks  continued  until  the  year  1640  when  the  Spanish  governor  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  By  this  treaty  the  river  Bio-Bio 
was  recognized  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians,  and  the  aid  of  the  latter  was  enlisted  in  defending  the  coun¬ 
try  against  the  invasions  of  the  English  and  Dutch  buccaneers. 

^Vhen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  spirit  of 
independence  aroused  the  South  American  Continent,  Chile  in  re- 
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sponse,  on  September  18,  1810,  deposed  the  Spanish  authorities  and 
created  a  provisional  government. 

Spain,  however,  was  not  willing  thus  easily  to  be  deprived  of  its 
South  American  colonies  and  poured  troops  into  Chile  from  Peru, 
the  royalist  stronghold.  Finally,  through  the  aid  of  the  Argentine 
patriot  and  soldier.  General  San  MartIn,  the  Spaniards  were  de¬ 
feated  at  the  battle  of  Maipu  on  April  5, 1818,  thus  practically  ending 
the  Spanish  power  in  Chile. 

General  O’Higgins,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  for  independence,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  supreme  dictator  of  the  Chilean 
nation,  and  on  October  23,  1818,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which  had  been  drafted  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  O’Higgins  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  people. 

Among  the  great  men  who  contributed  to 
the  final  molding  of  the  Republic  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  shape  one  of  the  greatest  is  Don  Diego 
PoRTALES,  who  was  Minister  of  State  under 
President  Prieto  (1831-1841).  Portales  set  6«.  don  pedro  montt,  president  or 
the  national  finances  in  order  and  was  largeh’ 

responsible  for  the  present  constitution.  The  present  incumbent  of 
the  presidency.  Senor  Don  Pedro  Montt,  was  inaugurated  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  100(5,  for  a  term  expiring  in  1911. 

constitution  and  government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  was  formally 
adopted  on  ^lay  25,  1833.  Under  it  Chile  has  a  single,  republican 
form  of  government,  with  the  customary  division  into  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  President,  whose  term  of  office  is  five  years,  is  chosen  by 
electors,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  elected  by  direct  vote.  The  President 
can  not  serve  for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  he  may  not  leave  the 
country  during  his  term  of  office  or  for  one  year  after  the  expiration 
of  the  same,  except  wdth  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  11  members,  6 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  Congress  and  5  by  the  President,  and  wdio 
are  directly  responsible  to  the  Congress.  He  is  further  assisted  by  a 
Cabinet  of  G  ministers  or  secretaries,  who,  although  appointed  by  the 
President,  are  likewise  responsible  to  Congress,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  forced  to  resign,  if  Congress  passes  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  national  Congress,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  former  composed  of  32  and 
the  latter  of  94  members.  Senators  are  elected  by  direct  accumulative 
500— Bull.  1—09 - 0 
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vote,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  three  deputies,  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  but  the  Senate  is  partially  renewed  every  three  years. 
Deputies  are  elected  by  direct  vote,  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants 
or  fraction  thereof  not  less  than  15,000,  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
14  members,  of  which  7  are  Senators  and  7  Deputies,  acts  for  the 
Congress  and  is  consulted  by  the  President  upon  all  matters  of 
importance. 

The  judiciary  of  the  country  consists  of  a  national  Supreme  Court 
of  7  members,  convening  at  the  city  of  Santiago,  6  courts  of  appeals 
located  at  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Tacna,  Serena,  Talca,  and  Concep¬ 
cion,  consisting  of  5  members  each,  with  the  exception  of  those  at 
Concepcion  and  Santiago,  which  have  8  and  12  members,  respectively. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  minor  courts  located  in  the  different 
provinces  and  districts. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  is  divided  into  23  provinces  and  1  national 
territory,  which  are  again  divided  into  departments,  districts,  and 
municipalities.  The  provinces  are  governed  by  an  intendente  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  while  the  departments  are 
governed  by  a  governor  and  the  districts  by  inspectors.  The  popular 
element  is  represented  by  municipal  councils  elected  by  direct  vote 
in  each  municipality. 

Following  are  the  provinces  of  Chile  with  their  respective  capitals: 


Province. 

Capital. 

Province. 

Capital. 

Antofagasta . 

_  Antofagasta. 

_  San  Felipe. 

Malleco . ' 

Angol. 

Aconcagua . 

Maule . 

Cauquenes. 

Chilian. 

Atacama . 

_  Copiapo. 

_  Lebu. 

Nuble . 

Arauco . 

O’Higgins . : 

Rancagua. 

Bio-Bio . 

_  Ia)S  Angeles. 

.Santiago . : 

Santiago  (also  capi- 

Cautin . 

_  Temuco. 

tal  of  theRepublic). 

Chiloe  . 

_  Ancud. 

Taena . 1 

Tacna. 

Colcliagua . 

_  San  Fernando. 

Talca . i 

Talca. 

Concevcion . 

_  Concepcion. 

Tarapaca . 

Iqui()ue. 

Coquimbo . 

_ 1  La  Serena. 

i  Valdivia . 

Valdivia. 

Curico . 

_ 1  Curico. 

Valparaiso . 

Valparaiso. 

Linares . 

Llanquihue . 

_ '  Linares. 

Magallanes  (Territory) . 

Punta  Arenas. 

Presidont _  __  _  .. _ Seiior  Don  Pedro  Montt. 

^linistor  of  the  Interior  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cabinet _ Seiior  Enrique  Rodriguez. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ Senor  Agustin  Edwards. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Puhiic  Instruc¬ 
tion  _ Seiior  Domingo  AmunAtegui  Soler. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine _ Seiior  Roberto  Huneeus. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury _ Senor  .Ioaquin  Figueroa. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Puhiic  Works- Senor  Pedro  tlARcfA  de  la  Huerta. 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  officers  corrected  to  July  20,  1900. 

The  President  is  allowed  a  salary  of  $6,750  per  annum  and  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  $3,500  for  expenses. 
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CHILE  IN  1908. 

No  better  evidence  characteristic  of  Chilean  energy  can  be  offered 
than  the  activity  prevailing  in  the  construction  of  communication 
facilities  during  the  year  1908.  The  award  of  the  contract  for  the 
completion  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway,  the  construction  of  the 
Chilean  section  of  the  Trans- Andine  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cumbres 
tunnel,  and  the  anticipated  junction  with  the  Argentine  section  in  the 
near  future,  with  its  possible  inauguration  in  1910,  as  well  as  the 
activity  prevailing  in  lesser  construction  work  in  the  Republic,  all 
foreshadow  the  national  purpose  to  meet  the  increased  opportunities 
to  be  offered  the  western  coast  of  South  America  through  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Commercial  transactions  show  a  gain 
of  more  than  $4,000,000  in  1908  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  for 
although  importations  declined,  mineral  and  vegetable  production 
notably  advanced,  with  corresponding  increased  exportation. 
The  harvest  yield  in  the  wheat-producing  sections  for  1909  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  crops  of  the  country  are  being  improved  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  by  the  general  application  of  modern  methods  of  culture  and 
irrigation,  while  greater  interest  than  ever  before  is  being  manifested 
in  the  development  of  industrial  life,  and  the  manufacture  of  articles 
hitherto  imported  will  be  a  development  of  the  future. 

Progress  is  being  made  on  the  port  works  of  Valdivia,  Corral,  and 
Valparaiso.  The  government  projects  adopted  for  colonizing  the 
unsettled  sections  of  the  Republic  are  giving  satisfactory  results. 

The  nitrate  association,  a  continuation  of  the  combination  of  pro¬ 
ducers  entered  into  in  1900  and  renewed  in  190G,  was  dissolved  on 
March  31,  1909,  and  its  renewal  for  a  further  period  was  adversely 
decided  upon. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Chilean  Congress  on  June  1,  1909,  President 
Montt  addressed  the  National  Assembly  felicitating  the  Republic  on 
the  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  stating  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  would  be  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
of  peaceful  relations  with  other  nations. 

Pending  questions  with  Peru  are  tending  toward  a  final  adjustment, 
various  conventions  having  been  signed  in  Lima  for  the  reciprocal 
benefit  of  the  two  countries,  while  the  construction  of  the  Arica-La 
Paz  Railroad,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Bolivian 
Government,  is  progressing  as  a  national  enterprise.  With  Ecuador 
the  long-standing  friendly  relations  are  maintained,  and  since  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  boundary  question  with  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
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common  interests  of  both  countries  are  being  advanced  in  a  spirit  of 
concord  and  fraternity.  A  commercial  treaty  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  ends  is  under  consideration  between  the  two  Republics. 

The  traditional  friendship  with  Brazil  continues  unbroken,  while 
intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  Latin  America  is  proceeding 
along  lines  of  mutual  esteem  and  fellowship. 

With  the  United  States  an  arbitration  treaty  has  been  signed,  and 
relations  with  that  country  are  maintained  on  a  most  cordial  basis. 

Possibly  the  most  prominent  event  in  the  history  of  the  year  was 
the  assembling  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago 
in  December.  The  cordial  welcome  tendered  the  delegates  from  the 
countries  of  South  America  and  the  Republic  of  tlie  North  was 
an  indication  of  the  international  spirit  of  comity  which  will  control 
the  relations  of  the  Republic.  This  spirit  is  further  manifested  in 
the  appointment  by  the  Chilean  Government  of  the  Pan-American 
Committee  to  prepare  for  participation  in  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 

FINANCE. 

Notwithstanding  adverse  exchange  conditions,  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chile  continued  satisfactory  during  1908.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  duties  and  revenue  are  mostly  collected  on  a  fixed 
exchange  value,  so  that  the  Government  does  not  feel  the  brunt  of  the 
decline  in  exchange.  The  recent  issue  of  $15,000,000  of  5  per  cent 
bonds,  underwritten  by  Messrs.  Rothschild,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
indication  of  the  rapid  readjustment  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
Republic, 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  for  1908  were  $51,108,000  and  the 
-ordinary  expenditures  amounted  to  $48,825,000,  a  margin  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  $2,283,000  being  shown.  The  duty  on  nitrate 
is  the  largest  single  item  in  the  list  of  revenues. 

Extraordinary  expenditures  comprised  in  the  rebuilding  of.  Val¬ 
paraiso,  railway  construction,  etc.,  were  met  by  the  loan  for  $15,- 
000,000,  from  which  a  balance  of  over  $8,000,000  was  reported  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Many  notable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rates  levied  on  im¬ 
ports  by  the  Chilean  Government.  Sugar,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
various  articles  of  textile  manufacture  are  included  in  this  tariff-rate 
reduction,  which  began  to  take  effect  progressively  on  July  1,  1908. 

Duties  collected  on  exports  for  the  year  are  given  at  $6,888,431.15 
Chilean  gold  (18d.)  and  $6,079,581.22  currency;  import  duties  being 
reckoned  as  $19,859  Chilean  gold  and  $5,895,404.41  currency. 

The  external  debt  on  June  1,  1909,  amounted  to  $101,900,000  gold. 
The  internal  debt  is  represented  by  paper  currency  issued  by  the 
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Chilean  Government,  which,  if  redeemed  at  its  face  value,  would 
mean  $-18,077,308  United  States  gold  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
redemption  bonds  held  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  currency,  and  would 
increase  the  public  debt  by  $24,038,654.  To  redeem  the  paper  cur¬ 
rency  of  Chile  there  is  now  on  deposit  in  European  and  American 
banks  about  $25,000,000  United  States  gold.  These  deposits  are  draw¬ 
ing  interest  and  will  be  available  for  the  purpose  specified  on  and 
after  January  1,  1910.  On  August  13,  1908,  a  law  was  promulgated 
imposing  an  export  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  silver  bullion  assaying  0.5 
or  less. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  savings  banks  of  Chile  held  de¬ 
posits  aggregating  $19,966,774.61,  representing  174,791  accounts, 
while  on  June  30,  1908,  the  number  of  depositors  had  increased  to 
198,419,  and  the  deposits  to  $22,876,141.65,  a  gain  during  a  period  of 
six  months  of  23,628  depositors  and  $2,909,367.04  in  deposits. 

COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Chile  in  1908  amounted  to  $214,040,832 
gold,  an  increase  of  $4,617,489  over  1907.  Of  this  amount  imports 
figured  to  the  extent  of  $97,551,421,  a  loss  of  $9,642,456,  and  exports 
$116,489,411,  a  gain  of  $14,259,945.  The  figures  for  1907  are:  Total 
trade,  $209,423,343;  imports,  $107,193,887;  and  exports,  $102,229,466. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  that  decreased  in  1908,  as  compared 
with  1907,  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  textiles,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  products,  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives, 
perfumes,  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  products.  The  decrease  in 
textiles  was  $4,591,533;  in  mineral  products,  $4,263,341;  in  vegetable 
products,  $3,159,535;  and  in  animal  products,  $858,470.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  import  that  increased  in  1908,  as  compared  with  1907, 
were  petroleum,  fuel,  machinery,  paper,  and  paper  products.  Oil  and 
fuel  increased  to  the  amount  of  $2,039,780,  and  machinery,  tools,  and 
apparatus  $1,912,427. 

The  exports  for  1908  comprised  mineral  products,  $99,082,573; 
vegetable  products,  $8,936,729;  animal  products,  $6,091,551;  sundry 
products,  $473,664;  wines  and  liquors,  $71,762;  and  coin,  $53,764. 

The  only  item  of  export  which  decreased  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
1907,  was  coin,  $548,485.  Mineral  products  increased  to  the  extent  of 
$10,741,533,  and  vegetable  products  to  the  amount  of  $4,077,690. 

The  largest  class  of  exports  was  mineral  products,  the  principal 
items  of  which  were:  Nitrates,  20,336,122  quintals  valued  at  $85,- 
350,882;  copper  bullion  and  bars,  29,539,235  kilos,  $6,409,132;  copper 
ore,  04,684,579  kilos,  $2,568,590;  borate  of  lime,  31,740,650  kilos, 
$1,621,947;  iodine,  330,090  kilos,  $1,433,745;  and  1,162,913  kilos  of 
gold  and  silver  ores  valued  at  $923,353. 
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The  countries  of  origin  of  Chilean  imports  were,  in  the  order  of 
values,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  United  States,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  and  of  destination  of  exports  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  United  States,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Important  as  the  progress  of  the  last  few  decades  has  been,  Chile 
is  a  country  with  a  still  greater  commercial  future.  The  United 
States  is  recognized  as  England’s  foremost  competitor  for  Chilian 
trade,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Germany  last  year  exported  to 
Chile  about  two  and  one-half  times  more  than  did  the  United  States. 
American  goods  are  well  received,  and  with  the  more  progressive 
methods  adopted  by  American  exporters  the  coming  decade  may  see 
gains  as  marv^elous  as  those  of  the  past  ten  years,  which  showed  an 
increase  of  American  imports  into  Chile  of  more  than  430  per  cent. 
For  1908,  however.  United  States  statistics  note  receipts  of  Chilean 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $12,494,122,  and  exports  to  that  country 
valued  at  $5,373,911,  the  decline  in  both  branches  of  trade  being 
very  great. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Mining,  due  to  the  extensive  working  of  the  great  nitrate  of  soda 
deposits,  takes  first  place  among  the  industries  of  the  republic.  The 
association  which  for  many  years  has  controlled  the  output  and  export 
of  Chilean  nitrate,  the  ranking  product  of  the  country,  decided  to 
discontinue  operations  as  a  company  from  April  1,  1909.  The  year’s 
production  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  2,000,000  tons  fixed  as  the  ex¬ 
ploitable  quota,  being  42,847,207  Spanish  quintals  of  101  pounds, 
•while  exports  also  exceeded  the  estimate,  figuring  for  2,250,000  tons. 
The  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  information  bearing  upon  this  industry  so  important 
to  the  national  life,  and  will  carry  on  an  active  propaganda  in  its 
behalf  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  official  board  of  engineers  has  reported  to  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  that  there  are  undeniably  in  sight  4,483,000,000  quintals  of 
nitrate  in  the  deposits  of  the  country.  Antofagasta  is  credited  with 
4,103,000,000  and  Tarapaca-with  740,000,000  quintals.  With  an  an¬ 
nual  exportation  of  35,000,000  quintals,  this  shows  sufficient  to  supply 
the  entire  world’s  consumption  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  A 
previous  estimate  had  fixed  the  amount  at  1,603,000,000  quintals. 
The  nitrate  fields  of  South  America  exported  in  1830,  the  first  year 
they  were  worked,  8,348  tons  of  crude  mineral. 

Borate  production  is  placed  at  28,000  tons  annually,  with  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $4,000,000,  and  so  extensive  are  the  deposits  that  Chile  could 
easily  supply  the  whole  world. 

Sulphur  production  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  home  mar¬ 
ket,  although  large  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Provinces  of 
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Tacna  and  Coqiiimbo.  Extensive  deposits  of  sodium  chloride  are 
under  development,  notably  those  of  Tarapaca,  where  a  bed  with  a 
depth  of  20  meters  extends  over  a  lar^e  area. 

Guano  has  been  preserved  to  satisfy  national  consumption,  and 
the  deposits  are  being  worked  in  accordance  with  agricultural  re¬ 
quirements. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  produced  in  the  Guayacan  factory,  the  cataliptic 
system  being  employed,  and  the  product  being  largely  used  for 
metallurgical  purposes. 

Coal  mining,  with  a  production  of  900,000  tons,  does  not  meet  the 
country’s  requirement,  and  there  is  consequently  a  yearly  importa¬ 
tion  of  about  1,500,000  tons,  mainly  from  Australia  and  England.  A 
strong  effort  is  being  made  to  open  up  the  very  extensive  coal  fields  of 
the  Province  of  Arauco,  south  of  Coronel.  A  much  better  grade  of 
coal  is  found  in  the  interior  of  that  Province  that  has  hitherto  been 
mined  in  Chile  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  very  good 
coking  coal  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  Chilean  navy.  The  state  rail¬ 
ways  of  Chile  consume  annuall}'  from  350,000  to  400,000  tons  of  coal, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  imported. 

Gold  mining  is  less  actively  carried  on  in  late  years  than  was  form¬ 
erly  the  case,  although  the  exploitation  of  placer  gold  is  increasing. 
These  deposits  have  a  great  future,  particularly  in  Cautin,  Valdivia, 
and  Magellan  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic.  Hydraulic 
and  dredge  systems  have  recently  been  installed,’  but  as  the  work 
has  been  largely  experimental  the  best  results  have  not  yet  been 
attained.  In  1907  the  total  output  of  gold  w’as  1,500,000  grams, 
amounting  in  value  to  nearly  $1,000,000.  Near  Vallenar  a  gold  de¬ 
posit  has  lately  been  discovered  assaying  nearly  200  ounces  of  pure 
gold  per  ton.  This  is  the  old  gold  mining  region  of  Chile. 

Silver  production,  although  it  showed  a  slight  advance  in  1907, 
when  the  output  amounted  to  10,433  kilograms,  does  not  receive  the 
attention  warranted  by  the  known  value  of  the  deposits. 

The  mining  energies  of  the  country  have  been  directed  largely  to 
copper,  the  production  of  which  for  1908  was  given  as  35,000  tons  of 
refined  metal,  as  compared  with  28,854  tons  in  1907.  The  mean  copper 
percentage  of  ores  worked  in  Chile  during  1907  was  9|,  a  portion  of 
Avhich,  with  an  average  percentage  of  20  per  cent,  is  sent  abroad  as  ore 
for  treatment.  The  old  mines  of  Teniente  are  being  successfully 
worked  and  the  development  of  workings  in  Collahuasi,  Calama,  and 
Chiquicamata,  as  well  as  the  exploitation  of  certain  lower-grade  de¬ 
posits,  have  occasioned  a  greater  activity  in  copper  mining.  The 
greatest  depth  arrived  at  in  the  Republic  is  about  1,000  meters  at  the 
Dulcinea  mine  in  Copiapo,  but  as  a  rule  the  operations  are  not  carried 
on  below  200  to  500  meters.  Large  copper  mines  and  smelting  estab¬ 
lishments  are  located  at  Cerro  Blanco,  Carizal  Alto,  Jarilla,  and  As- 
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tilla  and  other  smelting  works  have  recently  been  established  at 
Chanarcillo  in  the  Department  of  Copiapo,  giving  considerable  im¬ 
pulse  to  copper  mining  in  that  district.  All  of  these  districts  have 
rail  connection  with  the  nearest  ports,  thus  affording  easy  means  of 
transportation  and  communication. 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  have  been  discovered  in  the  township 
of  Carelmapu,  in  the  Province  of  Llanquihue.  about  500  miles  south 
of  Valparaiso.  This  discovery  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fairly 
rich  gold  mining  district  and  not  very  far  from  the  site  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  steel  works  being  built  near  Corral. 

The  production  of  nonmetallic  substances,  such  as  lime,  cement, 
chalks,  marble,  cla}’,  etc.,  is  sufficient  for  national  needs,  and  earthen- 
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The  route  traversed  by  the  trans-Atlantic  liners  inelndea  the  Strait  of  Magellan  proper,  Smyth 
Channel,  Victoria,  Sarmiento,  Lt>s  Imx'entes,  tNaieepeion  channels.  Canal  Aneho, and  Messier 
Channel,  covering  in  ali  3t>.i  miles  in  length,  the  width  varying  from  ii  to  2o  miles,  and  being 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  maritime  routes  in  tiie  worid. 

ware  factories  are  in  operation  at  Lota,  and  cement  factories  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  at  La  Calera  and  El  Melon. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  16,  1908,  the  Chilean  mining 
code  establishes  three  classes  of  mines,  viz,  (1)  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  similar  mines,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  free;  (2)  coal  mines 
and  mines  containing  similar  fossils;  and  (3)  mines  containing  min¬ 
erals  situated  on  uncultivated  state  or  municipal  lands.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  similar  mines  pay  a  tax  of  $3.50  per  hectare,  and  coal 
mines  and  mines  containing  similar  substances  which  formerly  paid 
a  tax  of  $1.75  per  hectare  now  pay  $0.07  per  hectare. 

Stock  farming,  and  agriculture  generally,  represent  important 
branches  of  Chilean  industry,  and  though  primitive  methods  are 
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employed  on  the  average  haciendas,  modern  machinery  is  coming 
into  very  general  use  in  most  districts.  The  United  States  sui^plies 
the  greater  part  of  this,  the  light,  ornately  finished  implements  of 
that  country  being  regarded  as  exactly  suited  to  Chilean  conditions, 
but  when  strong  and  heavy  machines,  such  as  mowers,  are  required, 
they  are  generally  obtained  from  Great  Britain.  During  1907  farm 
and  dairy  machinery  to  the  value  of  $1,550,884  was  imported,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  $925,912.  The  lumber  industry  in 
the  far  south  of  Chile  also  merits  special  attention  at  this  time,  as  it 
is  in  an  active  stage  of  development. 

Recent  estimates  by  reliable  authorities  place  the  number  of  farms 
in  Chile  at  about  50,000  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $305,000,000 
United  States  gold. 

The  harvest  for  1908  was,  in  general,  quite  satisfactory.  The  north 
central  portion  suffered,  but  farther  south  the  crops  were  better  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  lighter  rainfall,  for  as  a  usual  thing  that  portion 
of  the  country  has  too  much  rain  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  wheat  yield  of  over  25,000,000  bushels  was  about  the  same  as 
for  last  year,  when  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  5,000,000  bushels, 
and  the  quality  in  the  main  was  superior.  The  barley  crop  was  a 
little  short  of  average,  5,500,000,  but  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  home 
demands,  while  the  fruit  crop  Avas  good  and  the  3’ield  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Wine  production  Avas  greater  than 
in  1907.  The  vineyards  of  the  Republic  yield  more  than  enough  to 
supply  the  home  needs,  and  the  wines  of  the  country,  if  jjroperly 
exploited,  haA^e  a  bright  future  abroad. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  is  being  encouraged  by  the  GoA'ernment 
and  Avill,  it  is  anticipated,  form  a  valuable  source  of  Avealth  for  the 
nation.  Some  tobacco  of  very  good  quality  is  also  groAvn  in  the 
country,  but  it  will  be  some  years  before  the  supply  Avill  be  equal  to 
the  demand  for  this  article. 

Idle  future  looks  promising  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  as 
the  GoA^ernment  is  doing  much  to  open  up  heretofore  undeveloped 
sections  of  the  country  by  building  raihvays,  assisting  irrigation 
enterprises,  bettering  Avagon  roads,  and  encouraging  immigration. 
The  soil  of  Chile  is  very  fertile,  but  its  yield  could  be  increased  from 
200  to  300  per  cent  by  the  application  of  more  modern  methods  and 
the  use  of  up-to-date  machinery. 

Tlie  pastoral  industry  of  the  country,  as  a  result  of  better  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  is  being  developed.  The  Territory  of  Magellan, 
the  southernmost  political  division  of  the  Republic,  is  an  excellent 
field  for  stock  raising.  This  extensive  territory,  comprising  about 
one- fourth  of  the  total  area  of  Chile,  contains  approximately 
48,000,000  acres  of  land  and  owes  its  present  prosperity  principally 
to  sheep  raising  and  the  w'orking  of  its  placer  mines.  Some  idea 
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of  the  fortunes  obtained  from  the  former  industry  may  be  had  when 
it  is  remembered  that  persons  engaging  in  this  occupation  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  from  $G,000  to  $10,000  are  now  the 
owners  of  flocks  ranging  from  00,000  to  90,000  sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  1,873,709  head  of  sheep,  37,804 
head  of  horned  cattle,  23,888  horses,  and  about  1,000  hogs,  mules,  and 
goats  in  the  Territory  of  Magellan  in  1907.  The  wool  exported  from 
Punta  Arenas  in  1900  amounted  to  10.,500.000  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,009,371.  Practically  all  of  the  wmol  and  hides  shipped  from 
southern  Chile  in  1900  went  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Bel- 


PESGCINS  OX  SANTA  MARTA  ISLAND. 


Santa  Marta,  n  small  island  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  a  short  distance  from  Punta  Arenas,  is  one 
of  the  islands  on  whieh  is  found  the  penguin,  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  sotithern  extremity  of  the 
American  Continentand  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  Antarctic  explorers  have  frequent  ly  subsisted 
on  the  flesh  of  these  birds  for  months,  when  their  supply  of  food  had  been  exhausted. 

gium,  the  former  country  receiving  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
output  of  these  two  products. 

The  raising  of  horses  is  also  a  profitable  industry  in  the  Territory 
of  Magellan.  The  native  horse  is  descended  from  Andalusian  stock 
and  is  hard}',  docile,  intelligent,  and  vigorous  and,  it  is  said,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  more  work  with  less  food  and  care  than  the  European  or 
American  horse.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  native  stock 
has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  introduction  of  stallions  from 
England,  Germany,  and  France. 

More  attention  is  now  ueing  given  to  manufacturing  industries  in 
Chile  than  ever  before.  During  the  year  1908  shops  and  factories 
to  the  number  of  2,829  were  in  operation  in  the  10  leading  prov- 
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inces,  aside  from  that  of  Valparaiso.  Invested  capital  amounted  to 
$46,114,424  gold,  and  employment  was  given  to  51,353  persons,  of 
whom  32,795  were  men,  14,114  women,  and  4,114  children.  The 
value  of  raw  material  consumed  by  these  plants  during  the  year  was 
$34,464,766.50,  of  which  $25,682,864.50  was  domestic  and  $8,781,902 
imported.  The  output  of  the  factories  was  valued  at  $62,500,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  applicable  to  labor,  other  expenses,  and  profits  of 
$28,036,233.50. 

The  motive  power  employed  represented  an  equivalent  of  26,000 
horsepower,  of  which  10,600  horsepower  was  hydraulic.  Water 
power  commands  much  attention  in  the  country  by  reason  of  the  high 
price  of  coal  and  other  fuel.  The  import  duty  on  most  manufactured 
articles,  with  the  exception  of  machinery,  ranges  from  30  to  60  per 
cent. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  by  machinery  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
Chile.  A  short  time  ago  the  first  shoe  factory  employing  machinery 
was  opened  at  Valdivia,  and  now  there  are  22  well-equipped  factories 
of  various  sizes  located  in  different  cities  of  the  country.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  shoe  machinery  in  use  in  Chile  is  from  the  United 
States.  France  comes  next,  followed  by  England. 

Sev'eral  industries  closely  allied  with  and  depending  upon  stock 
raising  are  now  being  exploited  in  the  Territory  of  Magellan.  In 
1906  there  were  seven  tallow  factories  in  the  territory,  having  a 
capital  of  $155,125  and  an  annual  output  valued  at  $704,405,  There 
are  two  refrigerating  plants,  one  of  which,  in  1907,  exported  120,000 
frozen  wethers.  The  plant  at  Punta  Delgada  is  the  only  meat¬ 
canning  establishment  now  in  operation  in  the  territory.  The  capital 
invested  is  $225,000.  There  are  also  stearin,  soap,  and  salted-meat 
factories  in  successful  operation. 

Salmon  is  being  introduced  into  the  rivers  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  country  with  very  good  results,  but  this  new  industry  will  not 
show  any  results  for  some  years,  and  at  present  large  quantities  are 
being  brought  in  direct  from  California  and  sold  at  reasonable 
prices,  the  customs  duties  on  this  article  being  about  half  what  it  is 
on  lobsters.  The  latter  are  packed  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
and  are  sold  at  very  high  prices,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  duties  levied 
to  protect  this  so-called  native  industry.  Fresh  fish,  of  which  there 
is  an  abundance,  is  daily  offered  in  the  markets,  and  oysters  are 
plentiful  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  where  they  are  canned 
for  shipment  to  the  northern  provinces. 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  railways  of  the  Republic  in  actual  operation,  under  construc¬ 
tion,  or  in  contemplation  on  January  1,  1908,  represented  a  total  of 
3,646  miles,  of  which  1,590  were  in  actual  operation,  612  under  con- 
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struction,  and  1,444  miles  projected.  During  1908,  G48  miles  of  gov¬ 
ernment  railways  were  constructed,  of  which  482  miles  were  built 
under  government  supervision  and  1G5  miles  by  contractors  employed 
by  the  Government.  The  construction  of  these  lines  represented  an 
outlay  of  $9,837,189. 

According  to  the  latest  information  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  the  entire  Trans- Andine  Kailway  system  is  to  be  completed 
and  open  to  through  public  traffic  not  later  than  March,  1911.  With 
reference  to  other  important  lines  the  following  developments  are 
reported : 

On  February  1,  1909,  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  section  of 
the  longitudinal  railway  between  Cabildo  and  San  ^larcos,  covering 
a  distance  of  127.38  miles,  were  opened  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
and  in  the  legations  of  Chile  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
only  bid  received  in  Chile  was  that  of  a  London  company,  the  amount 
being  £1,900.000  and  the  time  required  for  the  construction  three 
years. 

Tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  remainder  of  the  railway  from 
Arica  to  La  Paz,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  were  opened  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  Public  Works,  at  Santiago,  on  March  1,  1909, 
the  award  being  made  to  a  British  firm. 

Owing  to  its  Pacific  coast  line  of  nearly  3,000  miles,  every  part  of 
Chile  can  be  easily  reached  by  water,  there  being  no  less  than  59 
ports  in  the  country,  14  of  which  are  the  so-called  major  ports,  which 
are  ports  of  entry  with  custom-houses,  and  upon  which  the  minor 
ports  are  dependent.  The  major  ports  are  Pisagua,  Iquique,  Toco- 
pilla,  Antofagasta,  Taltal,  Caldera,  Carrizal  Bajo,  Coquimbo,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Talcahuano,  Coronel,  Valdivia,  Puerto  Montt,  and  Ancud. 

Punta  Arenas,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  a  free  port,  where 
merchandise  may  be  imported  and  exported  free  of  duty. 

There  are  a  number  of  navigable  rivers,  among  which  the  Bueno, 
the  Maule,  the  Cautin,  the  Bio-bio,  and  the  Valdivia  are  the  most 
important,  being  navigable  for  distances  varying  from  23  to  150 
miles,  the  total  navigable  length  of  the  Chilean  rivers  being  972  miles, 

Chile  can  be  reached  either  directly  from  New  York  by  one  of 
the  three  steamship  companies  maintaining  direct  lines:  via  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  Cordillera,  via  Panama  and  the  west  coast,  or  via  San 
Francisco  and  the  west  coast. 

The  New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  the  West  Coast 
Line,  and  the  Barber  Line  run  steamers  between  New  York  and 
Chilean  ports,  employing  from  41  to  55  days  to  Valparaiso,  but  hav¬ 
ing  limited  accommodations  for  passengers. 

By  way  of  Panama  the  trip  is  made  with  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company’s  vessels,  having  regular  weekly  sailings  from  New  York, 
thence  across  the  Isthmus,  and  from  Panama  by  one  of  the  lines  ply- 
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ing  on  the  west  coast,  it  being  possible  to  make  the  trip  by  this  route 
in  35  clays,  at  a  cost  of  $204  for  first-class  passage. 

The  steamship  lines  plying  regularly  along  the  Pacific  coast  are: 
The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  calling  at  all  the  major 


A  MOUNTAIN  SCENE  ON  THE  TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY. 

The  scenery  along  the  line  of  the  mountainous  sections  of  this  railroad  is  as  fine  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  The  higher  peaks  of  the  snow-covered  cordillera  are  constantly  in  view  and 
an  ever-changing  panorama  of  mountain,  valley,  and  gorge  is  presented  to  the  traveler. 


ports  of  Chile;  the  Compania  Slid- Americana  de  Vapores,  call¬ 
ing  at  all  the  Chilean  ports;  the  Kosmos  Line,  plying  between  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  calling  at  all  the 
more  important  ports  of  the  west  coast,  and  the  Compania  de  Nave- 
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gacion  y  Digues  Secos  Peruanos,  which  has  recently  inaugurated  a 
fast  service  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  Chile.  By  a  decree  of 
September  25,  1908,  the  Chilean  Steamship  Company  was  authorized 
to  operate  in  the  Republic.  This  company  has  a  capital  of  $625,000, 
with  headquarters  at  Valparaiso. 

Maritime  transport  increase  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  35 
vessels,  with  17,740  tons  burden,  during  the  year,  the  total  merchant 
marine  now  consisting  of  172  ships  and  98,722  registered  tons. 

During  the  year  1908  steamers  to  the  number  of  387  and  18  ships 
touched  at  Valparaiso,  discharging  715.304  packages  and  loading 
762,900.  Packages  to  the  number  of  2,500  were  reembarked  and  1,874 
sold  to  pay  storage  charges. 

The  Government  has  28  bridges  of  different  types  under  construc¬ 
tion,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,017,510  United  States  gold,  with  31  more 
under  consideration  at  a  cost  of  $1,390,103  United  States  gold. 

POSTS  AND  TELECiRAPHS. 

The  postal  movement  for  1907  covered  78,016,179  pieces  of  mail 
matter  which,  although  less  than  the  estimate  made,  is  greater  by 
nearly  1,000,000  pieces  than  the  5’ear  preceding.  Parcels  post  values 
were  $1,000,750.  Of  the  323  telegraph  offices  in  the  Republic,  10  were 
added  during  the  year.  The  telegraph  offices  transmitted  2,035,291 
messages  for  domestic  and  83,547  for  foreign  service.  During  the 
year  the  line  between  Iquique  and  Zapiga  was  opened  and  a  new  com¬ 
munication  between  Olera  and  Santiago.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  are  respectively  about  11,836  and  8,000  miles  in  extent. 

The  Government  has  erected  wireless  stations  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  over  400  miles  from  the  coast,  and  at  Valparaiso,  which 
have  been  most  satisfactorily  operated.  Plans  for  wireless  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Territory  of  Magellan  were  completed. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  15  industrial  schools,  giving 
instruction  to  about  3,300  pupils.  Of  these  schools  8  were  located  in 
Santiago  and  the  others  in  the  various  provinces.  Much  interest  is 
being  taken  in  these  schools  and  their  work  is  telling  for  good  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country.  They  are  well  equipped  with 
up-to-date  appliances,  much  of  which  is  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  only  three  foreign  life-  insurance  companies  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chile,  two  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Canada.  In 
1907  the  United  States  companies  did  a  business  of  $293,433  and  paid 
losses  amounting  to  $127,440,  showing  a  profit  of  $165,993. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Government  has  under  construction  buildings  valued  at 
$4,895,273  United  States  gold,  all  of  which  are  scheduled  for  comple¬ 
tion  before  the  close  of  1909. 


CHILE. 


In  a  special  message  to  the  Federal  Congress  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  has  recommended  that  $800,000  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  centennial  of  Chilean  independence 
in  1910.  The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  programme  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  exhibit  of  arts  and  crafts  be  held  in  the  new  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts;  that  the  agricultural  exhibit  take  place  at  the  Quinta 
Nacional ;  and  that  the  exhibit  of  industry,  commerce,  and  education 
be  held  in  a  building  to  be  constructed  for  the  School  of  Mines  in  the 
Quinta  Normal.  The  committee  recommends  the  erection  in  Cousino 
Park,  Santiago,  of  the  Centennial  Building,  in  which  the  exhibition 
of  the  Historical  Museum  of  the  Republic  will  be  held. 

In  honor  of  the  occasion  the  opening  of  several  new  streets  and 
avenues  is  recommended,  as  is  also  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Camilo 
Henriquez,  the  founder  of  Chilean  journalism.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  celebration  and  erection  of  buildings,  to  take  place  in  the 
capital,  the  committee  recommends  construction  of  public  buildings 
in  various  sections. 


The  Republic  of  Colombia,  occupying  the  northwestern  corner  of 
South  America,  extends  from  latitude  2°  40'  south  to  12°  25'  north 
and  from  08°  to  79°  west  longitude,  covering  an  area  of  438,436 
square  miles,  equal  to  that  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000,  equal  to  9  inhabitants 
per  square  mile  or  less  than  one-half  the  population  per  square  mile 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Three  chains  of  mountains  which  cross  the  country  occasion  a 
variety  of  climate,  ranging  from  temperate  to  tropical.  Coffee,  cacao, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  bananas  are  successfully  grown  and  lai’gely 
exported,  and  the  extensive  forests  contain  a  numlHU’  of  valuable 
cabinet  and  other  useful  woods  and  medicinal  plants.  Vegetable 
ivory  and  india  rubber  are  other  products  of  export,  also  “  Panama  ” 
hats,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  natives  have  acquired  consid¬ 
erable  skill.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  lias  been  but  little 
exploited,  although  its  emerald  mines  furnish  the  world's  chief  supply 
of  these  gems.  Cold,  silver,  and  other  precious  metals  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Requblic. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

VTien  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  had  discovered 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  on  September  14,  1502,  he  sailed  along  the 
Colombian  coast  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  settle  the  country  or  conquer  the  aborigines.  It  was  left 
for  Alonso  he  Ojeda,  who  in  the  year  1508  was  granted  the  land 
lying  east  of  the  river  Darien,  which  was  termed  the  Province  of 
Uraba,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Ojeda  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  firmly  along  the  coast,  battling  continually  with 
the  Indians ;  but  all  of  his  attempts  to  conquer  the  Chibcha  Kingdom, 
situated  on  the  high  plateau,  were  fruitless.  In  the  year  1536 
Jimenez  de  Quesada  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  Chibchas  and 
at  the  same  time  two  other  expeditions,  for  the  same  purpose, 
started  from  other  points,  that  of  Frederman  and  of  Pizarro’s  first 
lieutenant,  Benalcazar.  These  three  expeditions  met  on  the  plateau, 
and  it  was  due  only  to  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of  Quesada  that  strife 
was  avoided.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  aborigines,  a  highly  civilized  people,  similar  to 
the  Incas  of  Peru.  lie  established  his  capital,  the  present  city  of 
Bogota,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Chibcha  capital  and  explored  the 
country  in  all  directions. 

A  Governor-General  was  appointed  by  Spain  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  Province  of  New  Granada,  and  in  the  year  1718  it 
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was  made  a  viceroyalty.  The  first  viceroy  was  Antonio  de  la 
Pedrosa  y  Guerrero,  and  New  Granada  was  successively  governed 
by  twelve  viceroys  until  in  the  year  1810,  the  last,  Don  Antonio 
Aynar  y  Borbon,  was  deposed  by  the  citizens  of  Bogota.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  had  previously  been  initiated  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  the  war  against  Spain  took  definite  form  in  July  of 
that  year. 

A  long  and  bitter  struggle  ensued  which  lasted  for  nearly  nine 
years,  ending  in  the  year  1819,  when,  on  August  7,  the  patriots  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  utterly  defeated  the  roy¬ 
alist  forces  at  Boyaca. 

Bolivar  succeeded  in  effecting  a  union  between  Venezuela  and  the 
former  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  and  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1819,  the  new  Republic  formally  adopted  the 
title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  On  July 
12,  1821,  a  constituent  congress  met  at  Cucuta 
and  elected  Simon  Bolivar  as  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  “  Greater  Colombia.”  The  “  In- 
tendencia  de  Quito,”  now  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  joined  the  union  in  the  year  1829, 
but  when,  on  December  17,  1830,  Bolivar 
died,  the  union  was  dissolved,  and  New  Gra¬ 
nada  adopted  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada  on  November  17,  1831.  This  title 
was  subsequently  changed  to  that  of  the 
Granadine  Confederation,  later  to  that  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  and  lastly  to  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  The  change  of  name  indicates  the  various 
phases  of  the  development  of  the  country,  Colombia  having  finally 
resolved  to  adopt  the  unitary  republican  form  of  government,  which 
experience  has  taught  it  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  country. 

Gen.  Rafael  Reyes,  the  present  President,  was  inaugurated  August 
7,  1904,  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

By  the  constitution  adopted  August  4,  1886,  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  abolished  the  Federal  Union  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States  and  adopted  the  unitary  republican  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  constituting  the 
National  Congress,  are  intrusted  with  the  legislative  power,  the 
former  chamber  consisting  of  27  members,  3  for  each  department, 
and  the  latter  of  a  varying  number  of  members,  1  for  every  50,000 
inhabitants.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly  by  electors  chosen  for  the 
purpose  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  Representatives  are  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  for  the  same  term. 
o60 — Hull.  1 — 09 - 7 
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The  President  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  indirect  vote,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Senators.  The  term  of  office  of  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent  has  been  extended  to  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term,  however,  it  is  to  be  only  four  years,  as  heretofore. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  assisted  by  six  Ministers,  or 
Secretaries  of  State,  one  of  whom  represents  the  President  during  his 
absence  or  disability,  there  being  no  Vice-President. 

The  Judiciary  comprises  one  supreme  court,  located  at  Bogota,  a 
superior  tribunal  for  each  Department,  and  a  number  of  minor 
courts.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  five  years,  while  the 
justices  of  the  superior  courts  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years. 


INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Republic  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  nine 
Departments,  which  are  again  divided  into  provinces,  and  these  into 
municipal  districts.  In  the  Departments  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  legislative  authority  in  a  departmental  assembly  elected  by 
popular  vote  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  12,000  inhabitants. 
The  provincial  and  district  executive  authorities  are  likewise  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  but  municipal  councils  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

^  ^  TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS. 


Under  a  decree  issued  on  the  27th  of  March,  1909,  the  political  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  are  as  follows : 


Dei)artment  of — 

Barranquilla _ 

Bucaranianga _ 

Cartagena _ 

Facatativa _ 

Manizales _ 

Medellin _ 

Pasto _ 

Popayan _ 

Tunja _ 

The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  Bogota. 


Capital. 

-Barranquilla. 

-Bucaranianga. 

-Cartagena. 

.  Facatativa. 

-Manizales. 

.Medellin. 

-Pasto. 

-Popayan. 

-Tunja. 


President _ (Jeneral  Rafael  Reyes. 

Acting  President _ (Jeneral  .Iokce  Holguin. 

Minister  of  the  (Jovenmieiit _ Sefior  Enrique  Akgaez.  Assistant  Sec¬ 

retary  in  Charge. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ Seiior  Eucliues  de  Angulo. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury _ Senor  Fidel  Cano. 

Minister  of  War _ Sefior  Roderto  Urd.vneta,  Assistant 

Secretary  in  Charge. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction _ Sefior  .Tosf;  MarIa  (Jonzales  Valencia. 

Minister  of  Public  Works _ Sefior  Rafael  Ortiz. 


Note. — List  of  cabinet  officers  corrected  to  July  20,  1909. 
The  salary  of  the  President  is  $18,000  pei’  annum. 
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COLOMBIA  IN  1908. 

Colombia  is  another  country  of  Latin  America  which,  like  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Chile,  showed  increased  trade  returns  for 
1908,  nearly  $3,000,000  excess  of  commerce  being  reported  for  the 
j^ear  over  1907.  In  national  finances,  as  a  consequence  of  a  revised 
expenditure  list,  the  Government  was  enabled  to  report  a  gold  sur¬ 
plus  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  over  $2,000,000,  and 
indications  of  a  betterment  of  financial  conditions  were  found  in 
lower  rates  for  loans,  the  satisfactory  letting  of  the  contract  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  famous  Muzo  emerald  mines,  and  in  renewed 
activity  in  railroad  construction. 

Rail  connection  between  Bogota,  the  capital,  and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Magdalena  River  was  initiated  in  February,  1909,  through  the 
extension  of  the  line  from  Girardot,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  as  far 
as  Factativa,  at  which  i)oint  union  is  made  with  the  Sabana  road  to 
Bogota,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  man}’  years. 

Capital  is  being  attracted  to  the  Republic  and  invested  in  railway, 
mining,  and  other  industrial  developments.  Public  works  are  pro¬ 
gressing,  notably  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

President  Reyes,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Colombian  Congress, 
reported  at  length  concerning  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
Colombia  and  her  sister  Republics. 

The  National  Assembly  during  the  year  1908  ratified  an  industrial 
property  convention  with  Great  Britain  and  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  Switzerland  and  Japan.  It  also  formally  ratified 
the  convention  supplementing  the  boundary  treaty  with  Ecuador. 
Other  matters  which  engaged  attention  were  the  modification  of  the 
supplementary  convention  to  the  concordat  made  between  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate  concerning  the 
fulfillment  of  article  25  of  the  concordat ;  the  convention  on  pecuniary 
claims  concluded  at  the  Third  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  1906;  the  convention  of 
Mexico  on  the  same  subject,  signed  at  the  Second  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1902 ;  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  exchange  of  official  and  other  publications  also  signed  at 
Mexico;  the  Sanitary  Convention  concluded  at  the  Second  Sanitary 
Congress  of  the  American  Republics  in  Washington  October  14, 1905, 
signed  by  the  delegates  of  Colombia  at  the  Third  Congress,  held  in 
Mexico  in  December,  1907 ;  the  convention  establishing  the  status  of 
naturalized  citizens  who  again  take  up  their  residence  in  the  country 
of  their  origin,  concluded  August  13, 1906,  at  the  Third  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  con- 
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ventions  of  the  last  Postal  Congress,  held  in  Rome,  were  ratified  by 
the  Government  and  a  division  established  in  the  Department  of 
Posts  to  carry  out  its  provisions  relating  to  the  exchange  of  foreign 
mail.  Members  of  the  Pan-American  Committee  and  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  were  appointed. 

FINANCE. 

The  credit  of  the  Republic  abroad  continued  stable  throughout  the 
year.  Interest  on  the  foreign  debt  was  paid  regularly  and  the  Re¬ 
public  continued  the  discharge  of  her  obligations  to  the  bondholders. 
Up  to  March,  1908,  70  per  cent  had  been  paid. 

The  total  issue  of  the  floating  internal  debt  of  Colombia  up  to 
June  30, 1908,  amounted  to  $22,419,172.75,  of  which  sum  $19,356,160.60 
has  been  paid,  leaving  $3,063,012.15  as  the  outstanding  internal  debt 
of  the  Republic  on  the  date  mentioned. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  Government  has  met  the  payment 
of  interest  due  on  its  foreign  loans  has  strengthened  public  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Republic  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  resulted  in 
Colombian  foreign  debt  securities  being  quoted  at  higher  prices  in 
the  financial  centers  of  the  wmrld. 

At  a  session  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  held  March  5,  1908,  the 
Government  resolved  to  introduce  important  economies  in  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  year,  as  a  result  of  which  the  original  appropriation 
was  reduced  from  $16,244,384.20  to  $14,237,997.08,  thus  effecting  a 
total  saving  of  $2,006,315.12.  The  budget  in  detail,  as  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  of  the  Treasury,  estimated 
revenues  at  $16,600,000. 

Important  among  the  legislative  acts  of  the  Government  was  the 
passing  of  a  customs  tariff  amplifying  and  amending  the  existing 
law,  with  a  view  to  improving  commercial  and  industrial  conditions. 

COMMERCE. 

Figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  during  1908  placed  the 
valuation  of  imports  and  exports  at  $28,512,636,  as  compared  with 
$25,880,005  in  1907.  Of  the  reported  total,  exports  amounted  to 
$14,998,744.47,  as  compared  with  $13,791,442  in  1907,  while  imports 
for  the  two  periods  were  $13,513,891.65  and  $12,088,563,  respectively. 
MTiile  the  trade  balance,  amounting  to  $1,484,852.82,  was  not  so  great 
as  that  noted  for  the  previous  year,  the  generally  improved  com¬ 
mercial  position  of  the  country  is  manifest. 

The  United  States  figures  covering  trade  with  Colombia  gave  the 
value  of  goods  received  from  that  Republic  during  1908  as  $6,897,493, 
while  United  States  merchandise  shipped  thither  was  valued  at 
$3,690,014,  a  gain  in  the  two  branches  of  trade  of  over  $400,000  and 
$500,000,  respectively,  as  compared  with  1907  being  shown. 
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In  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  Colombian  Bureau  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  established  in  New  York  in  190C,  an  impetus  has  been  given 
to  trade  intercourse  between  the  Kepublics  interested.  The  adequate 
exposition  of  the  varied  possibilities  of  Colombia  has  excited  the 
increased  interest  of  business  men  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
result  that  companies  are  being  formed  for  the  capitalization  and 
working  of  many  hitherto  unvalued  resources  of  the  country.  The 
information  furnished  by  the  New  York  bureau  is  supplemented  by 
the  valuable  reports  received  from  the  United  States  consuls  stationed 
in  Colombia. 

At  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  Colombian  prod¬ 
ucts  are  received  to  the  value  of  about  $2,000,000  annually,  the  greater 
part  of  the  banana  shipments  going  to  the  former  place. 

The  principal  items  shipped  from  Cartagena  to  the  United  States 
was  coffee,  valued  at  $1,310,769,  which  showed  a  gain  of  $170,000, 
gold  ranking  next,  with  a  value  of  $789,241.33,  followed  by  hides, 
$171,860.67;  hats,  $121,617.16;  rubber,  $82,585.93;  cedar  and  mahog¬ 
any,  $65,674.89;  ivory  nuts,  $46,715.21;  platinum,  $24,107.10;  and 
ipecac,  $20,516.17.  In  comparison  with  1907,  shipments  of  hats 
showed  a  small  decline  of  about  $4,000,  cedar  and  mahogany  some¬ 
thing  over  $7,000,  and  platinum,  ipecac,  and  rubber  decreased  export 
values.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gain  of  about  $15,000  w’as  noted  in 
exports  of  ivory  nuts,  while  shipments  of  hides,  since  the  removal 
of  the  government  monopoly,  have  increased  to  $171,860.67,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $49,995  in  1907.  The  decline  in  shipments  of  platinum 
from  $93,539  in  1907  is  partly  explainable  by  the  decrease  in  price 
and  by  the  withdrawal  by  the  Government  of  the  right  of  filing  on 
platinum  ground. 

Coffee,  cattle,  hides,  rubber,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  and  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  compose  the  bulk  of  the  country’s  exports.  Of  the  coffee  exports 
of  the  Republic  about  67  per  cent  goes  to  the  United  States,  most  of 
the  tobacco  to  Germany,  and  the  cotton  to  Liverpool  or  Havre.  The 
principal  imports  are  flour,  lard,  petroleum,  and  cotton  goods  from 
the  United  States;  sugar,  rice,  and  potatoes  from  Germany,  and  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  from  Great  Britain. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Many  measures  are  under  consideration  by  the  Government  for 
the  development  of  the  natural  sources  of  wealth.  The  value  of  the 
country  as  a  producer  of  cacao,  rubber,  and  bananas  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  cotton  growing  has  been  the  subject  of  a  favorable  experi¬ 
mental  enterprise.  The  cultivation  of  bananas,  wheat,  and  maize  is 
regarded  as  more  desirable  at  the  present  time,  as  quicker  returns 
are  yielded  than  from  coffee,  sugar,  etc.  Railways  are  much  needed 
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for  the  opening  up  of  new  and  fertile  regions,  while  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  are  well  worth  exploitation.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  national  enterprises,  modifications  have  been  made  in 
the  customs  tariff  on  articles  for  railway  construction,  mills,  agricul¬ 
ture,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list.  Reduction 
in  duties  has  been  effected  on  other  articles  of  common  consumption. 

Colombia,  with  its  tropical  and  temperate  climatic  zones,  should 
be  able  to  vie  with  any  country  in  the  nature  of  its  products.  Its 
cacao  is  equal  to  that  of  Guayaquil,  its  rubber  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  Brazil,  and  the  native  banana  is  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  land.  Experiments  in  cotton  have  demonstrated  that 
there  are  areas  in  the  country  suitable  for  this  class  of  production, 
and  the  tariff  protection  afforded  by  the  Government  to  manufactures 
of  the  native  cotton  have  greatly  stimulated  both  the  culture  and  the 
working  of  the  product. 

'  The  coasts  and  hot  regions  produce  corn,  sugar  cane,  sea  island 
cotton,  rubber,  cacao,  bananas,  fibers,  tropical  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
while  the  mountains  and  uplands  yield  coffee,  apples,  peaches,  pota¬ 
toes,  wheat,  barley,  and  all  of  the  products  of  the  temperate  zone. 
The  entire  country  is  suitable  for  stock  raising,  the  pastures  in  many 
.sections  remaining  green  the  3’ear  round.  Few  countries  contain  the 
latent  wealth  and  favorable  conditions  for  developing  and  exploiting 
it  to  such  a  degree  as  does  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

As  regards  banana  cultivation,  the  lands  between  the  Santa  Marta 
and  the  Fundacion  rivers,  which  are  connected  by  90  miles  of  rail¬ 
road,  are  of  particular  fertility,  and  the  Government  is  preparing  to 
develop  them  through  an  extensive  sj-stem  of  irrigation. 

The  town  of  Santa  Marta  is  situated  east  of  Santa  Marta  Bay  on 
the  Caribbean  coast,  and  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Santa  Marta 
Railway,  which  runs  southward  for  58  miles  over  a  coastal  plain,  or 
the  great  banana-raising  region  of  Colombia.  During  the  year  1908 
this  road  carried  51,397  tons  of  bananas  alone.  At  present  the  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  Santa  Marta  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its 
large  and  increasing  shipments  of  this  fruit  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  shipment  of  bananas  was  made  in  1891,  and  for  thirteen 
years  the  amount  exported  never  reached  500,000  bunches  in  any  one 
\’ear.  In  1904  there  were  exported  787,244  bunches,  and  in  1908  the 
number  reached  2,241,580.  It  is  estimated  that  within  four  or  five 
3'ears  not  less  than  5,000,000  bunches  of  bananas  will  be  exported 
annually. 

A  textile  plant  of  commercial  value  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Colombian  forests  of  Carare  by  Jose  Maria  Lindo,  a  naturalist  of 
Bogota.  Tlie  plant  has  been  assigned  to  the  Bromiliaceous  familv 
and  is  said  to  furnish  a  fiber  especially  suitable  for  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  curtains  and  other  textiles  for  household  adornment. 
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On  the  Magdalena,  which  is  navigable  by  means  of  river  craft  for 
1,400  miles,  adequate  labor  supply  is  obtainable  for  large  plantations 
of  cacao  and  rubber,  and  with  a  sufficient  population  the  Santa  Marta 
district  could  within  three  years  increase  its  production  tenfold.  The 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Leon  and  Atrato  have  long  been  recognized  as 
having  proper  characteristics  for  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  On 
the  Sinu  River  there  is  also  much  good  banana  land,  as  well  as  an 
area  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  pineapples,  alligator  pears, 
and  many  other  tropical  products.  This  is  the  great  cattle  belt,  as  it 
is  also  the  source  of  the  cedar  and  mahogany  exported  from  Colombia. 
In  this  valley  are  both  coal  and  petroleum  awaiting  capital  for  their 
development. 

The  coffee  crop  of  the  Republic  yields  annually  about  600,000 
bags.  About  25,000  bags  are  retained  for  home  consumption,  the 
remainder  going  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  meeting  with 
increased  favor  in  those  markets.  The  principal  coffee  districts 
are  the  Department  of  Cudinamarca,  which  produces  the  renowned 
Bogota  brand;  the  Department  of  Santander  in  the  Ocana,  Cucuta, 
and  Bucaramanga  districts,  and  in  the  Tolima  and  smaller  valleys  of 
the  Cordilleras.  The  bean  may  be  grown  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Republic  where  the  temperature  varies  from  about  59°  to  77°  F. 
In  the  hotter  climate  the  bean  is  larger,  but  requires  shading,  while 
in  a  colder  region  a  smaller  bean  is  produced  with  less  care. 

United  States  capitalists  are  showing  considerable  interest  in  the 
exploitation  of  rubber;  in  the  operation  of  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  other  mines;  and  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  Republic.  A  Boston  syndicate  of  capitalists  has  organized  the 
Colombian  Development  Company,  which  proposes  to  exploit  a 
number  of  industries  in  the  country.  Other  capitalists  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the  forest,  mining,  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena,  where  bodies 
of  most  excellent  timber,  Spanish  cedar,  and  mahogany  of  the  finest 
quality  and  other  valuable  trees  of  beautiful  grain  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  much  of  which  is  of  easy  access  by  the  Magdalena  River. 

The  new  mining  code  and  law  relating  to  public  lands,  promul¬ 
gated  during  the  year,  are  prominent  factors  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
activities  along  the  lines  indicated. 

In  some  Departments,  notably  Antioquia,  the  mineral  industry 
is  well  established,  while  the  Marmato  and  Riosucio  gold  deposits 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  Transvaal.  A  French  company 
has  been  organized  for  the  exploitation  of  the  surface  veins  of  Alta, 
Baja,  and  Vetas  in  the  Department  of  Santander.  Large  quantities 
of  machinery  and  material  have  been  sent  to  the  country  for  the 
equipment  of  the  plant,  and  engineers  have  arrived  for  the  immediate 
installation  of  the  works. 
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The  Choco  district  is  of  recognized  importance,  and  at  present 
native  and  foreign  companies  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  the 
region.  It  is  said  that  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  has  been  ■ 

formed  by  gold-bearing  alluvial,  so  that  with  more  effective  develop¬ 
ment  a  great  mining  center  will  be  established.  Near  Tuqnerres  and  | 

Samaniego,  in  the  Department  of  Narino,  gold  deposits  are  being  i 

profitably  worked,  while  in  the  Central  Cordillera  region  exploitation  I 

has  scarcely  begun.  Abundant  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  I 

and  cinnabar  are  known  to  exist  on  both  slopes,  so  that  Colombia  | 

may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  storehouse  of  minerals,  as  well  as  a  vast 
area  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources. 


A  DREDGER  AT  WORK  IN  ANTIOQUIA  DISTRICT,  COLOMBIA. 

These  dredge-s  have  a  capacity  of  l.'iO  cubic  yards  of  alluvial  gravel  per  hour.  Their  opi'Wtion 
is  so  economical  that  a  yield  of  gold  to  the  value  of  15  cetit.s  per  yard  will  net  a  prolit  of  30  to 
60  per  cent.  A  large  part  of  the  gold  fields  of  Colombia  are  of  such  a  character  a.s  to  make 
these  machines  peculiarly  adaptable  for  the  development  of  the  industry. 

The  great  gold-bearing  region  is  found  in  the  lofty  cordilleras  of 
the  Choco  and  Antioquia  provinces  and  in  the  mountain  ranges  that 
separate  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivers.  In  this  large  area  of 
many  thousands  of  square  miles,  wherever  there  is  gravel  there  is 
gold,  and  back  in  the  mountains  where  the  rock  has  been  laid  bare 
veins  are  found  everywhere.  These  veins  contain  vast  treasures  of 
gold  that  can  be  extracted  by  the  systematic  use  of  modern  machinery 
and  methods.  Many  hundreds  of  miles  of  this  rich  territory  have 
never  been  explored  except  by  the  Indian  hunter. 

The  Choco  placer  region  has  twice  as  much  territory  as  both  the 
California  and  New  Zealand  regions  together,  and  the  possibilities 
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for  development  are  infinite.  The  construction  of  the  Colombia  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  will  greatly  stimulate  mining  in  this  part  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  its  northern  terminal  being  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato 
river.  Much  of  the  gravel  of  the  river  beds  of  the  gold-bearing 
rivers  of  Colombia  can  not  be  worked,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
divert  the  streams,  and  the  huge  boulders  and  hard  bed  rock,  together 
with  torrential  currents,  often  render  dredging  impossible  by  any  of 
the  methods  known  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  present  day. 

Recent  gold  discoveries  near  Neiva,  on  the  upper  Magdalena  River, 
have  opened  up  a  new  section  of  the  gold  belt.  It  is  known  that  the 
State  of  Narino,  bordering  on  the  Ecuador  line,  is  rich  in  gold.  Gold 
nuggets  are  found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  section 
flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  development  of  the  quartz  mining  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  transportation.  The  extension  of  the  Dorado  Railroad  and  the 
Tolima  Railroad  will  facilitate  transport  to  some  of  the  mines  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  gold  belt  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Co¬ 
lombia  Central  Railroad,  when  completed,  will  pass  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  gold  region  and,  in  addition,  will  provide  direct  trans¬ 
portation  from  the  coast. 

Discoveries  have  been  made  of  rich  gold-bearing  (juartz  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Andagueda  and  Chirvigo  rivers,  distant  about 
125  miles  from  Quibdo,  one  ledge  being  reported  18  feet  wide,  run¬ 
ning  about  $50  gold  per  ton,  and  other  veins,  one  carrying  about  8  to 
10  per  cent  copper,  range  from  G  to  8  feet  in  width. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  whose  platinum  output  exceeds  that  of 
Colombia.  This  metal,  which  is  always  found  mixed  with  gold, 
comes  from  the  gravels  of  the  Choco,  its  main  source  being  the  Pla- 
tina  and  Condoto  rivers,  which  are  tributary  to  the  San  Juan  River. 
It  is  also  obtained  from  some  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Atrato 
River. 

Government  returns  covering  platinum  exploitation  have  not  been 
published  for  a  more  recent  period  than  1905,  but  from  records  in 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Bogota  the  total  yield  for  exifloitation 
during  1907  amounted  to  about  245  ounces.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  future  for  this  branch  of  mining  industry  in  the  Republic,  and 
concessions  recently  granted  foreshadow  the  intention  to  adequately 
exploit  it  as  a  source  of  national  wealth. 

The  emerald  mines  of  Colombia  are  among  the  most  valuable  prop¬ 
erties  within  the  Republic.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
the  Muzo  and  other  deposits  were  exploited  in  a  primitive  manner  by 
the  Indians,  and  since  that  period  the  stones  from  Colombian  mines 
have  been  unequalled  in  richness  of  color  and  brilliancy.  The 
Colombian  gems  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  color, 
brilliancy,  flawlessness,  and  size  characteristic  of  the  best  emeralds. 
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and  the  Muzo  district  is  at  present  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
The  exploitation  is  under  control  of  the  Government,  and  these  mines 
have  recently  been  leasetl  to  an  English  syndicate,  which  agrees  to 
sell  at  least  $1,250,000  worth  of  stones  each  year  for  twenty  years. 
The  lease  in  the  original  call  for  bids  was  valued  at  $300,000  annu¬ 
ally.  The  sales  are  to  be  under  government  inspection,  and  compe¬ 
tition  is  practically  impossible  by  reason  of  legislation  forbidding 
the  sale  of  uncut  stones  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  privately 
exploited  mines. 

This  lease  will  justify  the  installation  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  improving  the  water  supply  with  a  view  to  securing  a  more 
uniform  output,  which  improvements  would  not  be  profitable  under 
a  shorter  lease. 

According  to  the  latest  report,  for  the  year  1907,  the  government 
receipts  from  the  Muzo  and  Cosquez  mines  amounted  to  $371,301.10. 
The  ^luzo  mines  are  situated  about  75  miles  north  of  Bogota,  in  the 
State  of  Boyaca,  and  have  an  area  of  140,000  acres,  of  which  only 
about  50  acres  have  been  exploited  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Close  by  is  the  Cosquez  group,  though  at  a  somewhat  greater  eleva¬ 
tion,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  acres.  It  is  from  these  mines 
that  the  Spaniards  obtained  many  of  their  gems,  but  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  valuable  deposits  has  been  lost.  The  Cuincha  mines  are 
about  0  miles  southeast  from  the  Muzo  group  and  about  78  miles 
north  of  Bogota,  at  an  altitude  of  1,950  feet,  covering  an  area  of 
1,100  acres.  This  group  has  been  favorably  reported  on,  but  not 
yet  worked.  The  Somondoco  group  consists  of  five  separate  mines 
about  80  miles  northeast  of  Bogota  and  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
C,500  feet  above  sea  level. 

Coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the  cordilleras,  lignite  on  the 
coasts,  and  coking  and  steam  coal  in  the  interior.  Valuable  deposits 
have  recently  been  discovered  between  the  Atrato  and  Leon  rivers; 
in  short,  the  Colombian  coal  fields  are  well  located  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market  facilities  which  will  become  available  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  absence  of  definite  statistics 
it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  computation  of  the 
country’s  coal  deposits,  which  form  a  valuable  asset  as  yet  almost 
untouched  and  very  little  explored,  the  mines  which  have  been  opened 
being  worked  only  in  a  superficial  way. 

The  petroleum  deposits  of  Colombia  resemble  those  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  oil  fields.  The  oil  has  an  asphalt  base.  Natural 
petroleum  springs  are  frequent,  one  having  been  encountered  near 
the  Atrato  and  Leon  rivers,  which  yields  about  a  pint  of  petroleum 
an  hour.  Without  doubt  this  section  is  an  extension  of  the  coal 
and  oil  belt  heretofore  known  to  exist,  reaching  from  near  Cartagena 
to  the  valley  of  the  Sinu  River.  A  concession  has  been  granted  for 
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a  term  of  thirty  j’ears  for  the  exploitation  of  the  petroleum  and  for 
the  operation  of  oil-refining  works  in  a  specified  section  of  the 
Department  of  Santander,  included  within  an  area  100  miles  in  length 
by  GO  miles  in  width.  The  concessionaires  agree  to  invest  in  one  or 
more  refineries  within  a  period  of  five  years  all  the  capital  which 
may  be  necessary  for  effective  working,  and  during  that  period  the 
Government  agrees  to  admit,  duty  free,  all  necessary  materials. 

Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  Republic,  while  the  provinces  of 
Antioquia,  Cauca,  Tolima,  Boyaca,  and  Cundinamarca  contain  veins 
of  copper  ore.  Much  of  this  ore  is  of  high  grade,  but  owdng  to  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  the  deposits,  except  in  rare  instances, 
remain  unworked.  Nitrate  beds  are  also  encountered  in  the  district 
east  of  the  capital,  and  shipments  of  high-grade  asphalt  are  made 
from  Santander. 

At  Zapaquira,  near  Bogota,  and  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Ubia 
River,  there  are  large  deposits  of  rock  salt.  The  Government  holds 
a  monopoly  on  salt  mining,  the  returns  from  this  industry,  together 
with  marine  salt,  in  1907  amounting  to  $704,284.95  net.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1908  the  mines  yielded  $321,081.00,  the  net  reve¬ 
nues  to  the  Government  from  the  Zapaquira  mines  for  the  year  being 
$375,554.  The  salt  obtained  from  sea  water  is  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  receives  5  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts. 

During  1908  the  output  of  the  Galera  Zamba  works  amounted  to 
98,000  bags  of  G24  kilograms  each,  worth  $382,000,  while  those  of 
Magdalena,  Santa  Maria,  and  Rio  Hacha  yielded  about  120,000  bags, 
valued  at  iM80,000,  a  total  valuation  of  $8G2,000,  the  net  returns  to 
the  government  revenues  exceeding  one-half  of  the  gross  amount. 
None  of  the  salt  produced  in  the  country  is  refined  or  ground,  being 
sold  in  crude  form  to  retailers,  some  of  whom  have  it  ground  for 
table  use,  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  shipped  abroad.  Duties  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  native  product  have  been  levied  at  various  times. 

The  development  of  manufacturing  industries  is  the  object  of  gov¬ 
ernment  interest,  and  many  concessions  granted  during  the  year  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  installation  of  flour  and  sugar  mills,  textile  and  other 
factories,  in  many  cases  the  necessary  machinery  and  implements 
being  admitted  into  the  country  free  of  duty.  The  flour  milling  in¬ 
dustry  is  new  to  the  Caribbean  coast  country,  where  formerly  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  wheat  flour  used  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  uplands  of  the  interior,  where  wheat  can  be  successfully  grown, 
the  industry  has  flourished  for  some  time.  American  machinery, 
onco  tried  in  the  mills  there,  has  competed  so  successfully  with  that  of 
other  countries  as  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  millers  in  Colombia 
its  superiority  over  all  others,  with  the  result  that  machinery  from 
other  countries  is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  mills  of  the  Republic.  A  new 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  100  barrels  daily,  the  second  mill  equipped 
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with  American  machinery  to  be  established  in  Barranquilla  within 
three  years,  has  recently  been  started.  Wheat  from  the  United  States, 
will  be  ground  in  the  mill.  The  milling  industry  in  Colombia  seems 
a  most  remunerative  one,  yet  the  flour  supply  in  the  coast  country 
never  equals  the  demand,  and  though  the  establishment  of  new  flour¬ 
ing  mills  should  eventually  care  for  the  entire  local  market,  at  present 
large  amounts  of  American  flour  are  being  imported. 

At  Sincerin  a  sugar  factory  has  been  grinding  the  cane  from  3,000 
acres,  the  first  harvest  of  which  produced  12,000  metric  tons,  or 
265,000  bags,  of  sugar.  Thirteen  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  plant  and  extending  the  plantation.  The  establishment 
of  other  factories  of  this  character  await  only  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities. 

The  hosiery  factory  recently  erected  at  Medellin  is  reported  to  be 
turning  out  good  weaves.  The  machinery  and  yarns  emplo5"ed  were 
of  United  States  origin,  while  another  mill  which  began  operations 
at  the  close  of  1908  received  its  stock  entirely  from  Great  Britain.  A 
spinning  mill  is  to  be  added  to  this  establishment. 

About  a  year  ago  a  concession  for  the  founding  of  a  match  factory 
in  Bogota  was  granted.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  this  new 
industry  the  Government  permitted  part  of  the  machinery  and  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  to  enter  the  Republic 
free  of  duty.  At  the  present  time  the  factory  employs  about  40 
operatives,  many  of  whom  are  women,  and  is  manufacturing  as  good 
a  quality  of  matches  as  those  obtained  from  abroad,  being  able  to  sell 
them  at  a  lower  price  than  is  charged  for  the  foreign  article.  The 
output  of  the  plant  is  constantly  increasing,  the  factory  now  having 
almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  capital  and  vicinity  and  is  extending 
its  business  into  other  sections  of  Colombia. 

The  monopoly  of  production  and  sale  of  liquors  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  introduced  in  1905,  and  the  transfer  of  its  administration 
to  the  Government  is  under  consideration.  This  monopoly  produced 
$2,095,001.21  in  1907. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  number  of  Colombian  citizens 
conveying  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  manufacture  of 
denatured  alcohol  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  district  of  Bogota 
and  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Colombian  Government  that  the  growers  and 
producers  of  cane  sugar  should  interest  themselves  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  product,  and  with  this  end  in  view  they  will  be  given  the 
preference  in  the  subscription  to  stock  in  the  company  to  be  organized 
in  connection  with  the  concession. 

The  monopoly  on  hides  was  abolished  in  the  early  part  of  1908,. 
and  replaced  by  a  slaughter  tax  on  cattle  of  $2.50  for  ever}'  ox  and 
$3  for  every  cow. 
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RAILWAY  AND  STHIAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION. 

At  no  time  in  her  history  has  Colombia  given  as  much  attention 
to  the  development  and  extension  of  means  of  communication  as  at 
the  present  time.  Branch  lines  of  the  existing  railways  and  new 
roads  and  highways  are  being  constructed  in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country,  thus  affording  the  vast  mineral  wealth  and  other  natu¬ 
ral  resources  of  the  country  means  of  transport  to  the  coast.  The 
total  extent  in  1907  was  450  miles,  concessions  covering  1,570  miles 
additional  having  been  granted. 

In  February,  1909,  the  Girardot  Itailway  joined  the  Sabana  Kail¬ 
way  at  Factativa,  thus  connecting  Bogota  with  Girardot,  on  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  River,  and  establishing  a  direct  communication  with  the  coast. 
This  road  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Colombia,  as  it 
connects  the  capital  of  the  Republic  with  the  coast ;  but  another  rail¬ 
way  of  considerable  importance  is  the  Pacific  Railway,  which  will 
connect  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  Cali 
and  which  has  recently  been  opened  as  far  as  Papagayeros.  It  is 
expected  that  in  July,  1910,  the  railway  will  be  completed  as  far  as 
Cali,  whence  it  will  be  continued  to  Palmira,  thus  opening  up  the 
fertile  valley  of  Cauca. 

Foreign  banks  have  offered  the  Buenaventura  Railway  Company 
funds  with  Avhich  to  complete  its  line  to  Cali  and  for  its  extension 
to  Popayan  and  Cartago,  and  money  can  now  be  obtained  in  London 
for  the  construction  of  the  Puerto  Wilches  Railroad.  Work  on  the 
railway  from  Puerto  Berrio,  on  the  lower  Magdalena  River,  which  is 
to  be  extended  as  far  as  Medellin,  has  been  resumed,  the  Colombian 
Government  having  negotiated  a  loan  for  that  purpose  during  the 
year. 

The  condition  of  the  railways  of  the  Republic  on  July  20,  1908, 
was  as  follows: 

Sabana  Railway. — This  railway  is  equipped  with  first-class  rolling 
stock  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  traffic.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  looks  after  the 
service  and  attends  to  the  preservation  of  the  road.  The  profits  de¬ 
rived  from  this  line  are  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

Southern  Railway. — This  road  is  the  property  of  the  nation,  but 
since  September,  1907,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  made  with  the 
Government,  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  an  English  company. 
Negotiations  are  now  under  way  looking  to  a  sale  of  the  road. 

Northern.  Railway. — The  section  of  this  railway  from  Bogota  to 
Zapaquira  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Colombian  Northern  Railway 
(Limited),  an  English  company  having  offices  in  the  capital,  and 
which  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  concession.  The  section 
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from  Zapaquira  to  Chiquinquira  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Central  Railway  Company  (Limited).  Work  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended  on  this  line  from  Xemocon  toward  the  terminal 
point.  The  Government  is  at  present  considering  a  modification  of 
the  concession. 

Girardot  Railway. — The  Government  has  showm  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  this  road,  not  onh'  because  it  is  a  shareholder  but  prin¬ 
cipally  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  this  line  to  the  material  develop- 


North  side  of  the  San  Carlos  Palace,  Bofrota,  Colombia,  which  contains  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  i 

Foreian  Affairs  of  the  Rei)ublic.  The  liistoric  window  which  sliows  the  memorial  stone  is  the  one  f 

from  which  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar  escaped  from  attempted  asstiasination,  September  '£>,  1828. 

ment  of  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  The  road  is  in  exploitation  ' 

from  Girardot  to  Factativa. 

Dorada  to  Honda  Railway  and  extension  to  Ambalenia. — The  first 
section  of  this  railway  was  opened  to  traffic  by  the  Dorada  Railway 
Company  (Limited)  several  years  ago,  since  which  time  branch  lines 
have  been  built  and  the  roadbed  and  bridges  improved.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Western  Raihvay  of  Colombia  by  the  Dorada 
Extension  Railway  Company  (Limited)  was  completed  in  1907  and  : 

opened  to  traffic  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  September  of  | 

that  year.  : 
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Junction  of  tlie  Girardot  with  the  Dorada  Railway. — Negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  uniting  the  Girardot 
with  the  Dorada  Railway,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  possible 
to  travel  b}’  train  from  Bogota  to  a  point  on  the  Magdalena  River, 
and  thence  by  boat  down  that  stream  to  the  coast. 

Cauca  Railway. — Work  is  rapidly  progressing  on  this  line,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  to  Cali  on  July  20,  1910. 

Great  Northern  Central  Railway. — The  survey  and  plans  of  this 
line  have  been  completed.  Money  is  being  raised  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  line,  and  engineers  have  already  been  sent  from  London 
with  sufficient  material  to  begin  the  building  of  the  road. 

Puerto  Berno  and  Medellin  Railway. — This  line  has  been  con¬ 
structed  to  kilometer  102,  from  which  place  it  is  being  built  toward 
the  terminal  point  as  rapidly  as  the  available  funds  will  allow.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  Government  has  furnished  $116,000,  and  nego¬ 
tiations  are  now  under  way  looking  to  the  completion  of  the  line  to 
Medellin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Santa  Marta  Railway. — The  exploitation  of  the  part  of  the  Santa 
Marta  Railway  already  constructed  and  the  extension  of  the  line  to 
l*ort  Banco,  the  terminal  point  on  the  Magdalena  River,  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Santa  Marta  Railway  Company  (Limited),  an  Eng¬ 
lish  corporation.  The  section  open  to  traffic  is  95  miles  long.  The 
Government  is  negotiating  with  the  company  for  the  construction  of 
branch  lines  to  different  banana  plantations,  and  is  endeavoring  to 
obtain  the  lowest  freight  rates  possible  for  the  transportation  of  that 
fruit. 

Tundama  Railway. — The  option  on  the  railway  contract  made  by 
the  Government  with  Tomas  G.  Ribon  in  February,  1907,  expired  in 
August  last. 

Other  railways. — ^I'he  Cartagena,  Barranquilla,  and  Cucuta  rail¬ 
ways,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  have  continued 
to  be  exploited  in  accordance  with  the  various  contracts  and  con¬ 
cessions  under  which  they  were  constructed.  The  preservation  of 
the  line  of  each  of  these  railways  has  been  properly  attended  to. 

The  following  lines  are  in  contemplation : 

TJraha  Railroad. — To  connect  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  River,  on 
the  Caribbean,  with  the  city  of  Medellin,  capital  of  Antioquia. 

Northern  Central  Railroad. — To  connect  Nemocon  with  Santa  Rosa 
de  Viterbo,  capita]  of  the  Department  of  Tundama. 

Riochacha  Railroad. — From  Riochacha,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Valle- 
dupar. 

Tamalameque  Railroad. — From  the  port  of  that  name,  on  the 
Magdalena  River,  to  Cucuta. 

Nariho  Railroad. — From  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Pasto,  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Narifio. 
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Amaga  Railroad. — From  Amaga  to  Medellin,  capital  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Antioquia. 

Santander  Railroad. — From  Puerto  Wilches,  on  the  Magdalena, 
to  Bucaramanga,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Santander. 

Among  the  important  proposals  recently  made  by  President  Reyes 
was  one  suggesting  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  with  the 
Cartagena  Railway,  leading  southward  parallel  to  the  Caribbean 
coast,  passing  through  Sincerin,  where  the  new  sugar  manufactory  is 
in  operation,  to  the  town  of  Tolu,  on  the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo.  This 
route  would  open  to  transportation  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  of  the  hot  zone  of  Colombia,  a  territory  which  has  produced 
11,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  for  export  during  the  past  tw'o  years, 
many  thousand  cattle,  much  rice  and  cotton,  and  which,  in  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  98,840  acres  of  land  tributary  thereto,  could  be  made  to 
produce  great  quantities  of  sugar  and  bananas.  The  proposed  rail¬ 
way  would  be  in  time  a  branch  of  the  transcontinental  system  leading 
from  Santa  Marta,  on  the  northeast,  to  Colon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  and  the  commercial  interests  of 
Cartagena  are  again  considering  the  dredging  and  reopening  to 
traffic  of  the  canal  leading  from  the  Magdalena  River  at  Calamar  to 
the  opening  into  the  bay  of  Cartagena,  with  a  view  to  reestablishing 
direct  steamboat  connection  between  this  port  and  the  ports  of  the 
Magd  alena. 

STEAMSHIPS. 

The  j^rincipal  port  of  Colombia  is  Barranquilla,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River.  Other  ports  are  Cartagena,  Santa 
Marta,  Rio  Hacha,  and  Sabanilla,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Buena¬ 
ventura  and  Tumaco,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company  (Atlas  Line)  main¬ 
tains  a  regular  weekly  service  between  New  York  and  the  ports  of 
Sabanilla,  Cartagena,  and  Santa  Marta,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company's  steamer’s  call  fortnightly  at  Sabanilla  and  Car¬ 
tagena,  both  lines  employing  from  ten  to  eleven  days  for  the  trip, 
their  rate  for  first-class  passage  being  $50. 

From  New  York  the  Pacific  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco 
can  be  reached  either  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  by  way 
of  San  Francisco.  Both  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and 
the  Kosmos  Line  call  regularly  at  these  ports.  From  Panama  it  takes 
two  days  to  Buenaventura  and  four  days  to  Tumaox).  The  rates  for 
first-class  passage  are  $32  and  $40,  respectively,  to  which  are  added 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  New  York  to  Panama,  which  is  $70.05, 
including  railway  transportation  from  Panama  to  Colon. 
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Colombia  has  a  fine  system  of  interior  waterwaj’^s,  the  most  im-  ; 

portant  of  which  is  the  Magdalena  River,  navigable  by  vessels  of  j 

considerable  draft  for  a  distance  of  over  800  miles  and  by  smaller  i 

^  craft  GOO  miles  farther.  The  Cesar,  the  Cauca,  the  Nechi,  the  Le-  jj 

brija,  the  Sogamoso,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  are  all  navi-  jj 

gable  for  various  distances.  The  Atrato  is  navigable  for  220  miles  !i 

inland,  and  the  Sinu  for  110  miles.  Five  steamship  companies,  with  ij 

42  vessels,  maintain  communication  between  the  various  river  and 
<  coast  ports.  ;i 


INTERIOR  OF  A  RETAIL  STORE  IN  BARR ANQUILLA,  COLOMBIA. 

Display  of  imported  goods. 

The  city  of  Bogota  is  best  reached  via  Barranquilla,  from  which 
point  a  regular  steamship  service  is  maintained  with  Girardot,  on 
the  Magdalena  River,  whence  there  is  railway  connection  by  way  of 
Factativa. 

The  Louis  Goeseken  Navigation  Enterprise  and  the  Magdalena 
River  Steamboat  Company  (Limited),  with  fleets  of  21  and  15  steam¬ 
ers,  respectively,  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  navigation  on  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  River.  In  addition  to  these  two,  another  company,  operating 
as  the  Compania  Antioquena  de  Transportes,  has  been  organized.  It 
will  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  the  two  older  com¬ 
panies,  with  the  exception  of  the  mail-carrying  contract  and  its 
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attendant  subsidy.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $300,000,  of  which 
90  per  cent  was  subscribed  in  Medellin  and  the  remainder  in  Bogota, 
Barranquilla,  and  Manizales. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  company  may  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  business  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Republic  during  1908,  in 
comparison  with  previous  years,  when  traffic  on  the  river  was  not 
considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  operation  of  three  companies. 

During  the  last  four  years  all  means  of  communication  in  the 
Republic — railways,  wagon  roads,  and  navigation — have  been  notably 
improved  and  new'  highways  extended  in  every  direction.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  road  from  Bogota  to  Soata,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Boyaca,  which  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Belen,  a  distance 
of  50  leagues  from  Bogota. 

Under  date  of  January  7,  1909,  the  President  of  Colombia  issued 
an  important  decree  concerning  the  construction,  repair,  and  con¬ 
servation  of  public  highways.  The  decree  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  President  of  Government  engineers  and  inspectors  to 
superintend  construction,  inspection,  and  repair  of  highways. 

The  Central  Highw'ay  of  the  North,  which  has  been  completed  for 
a  distance  of  more  than  250  kilometers,  is  being  extended  to  Piede- 
cuesta.  The  highways  in  the  Medellin  Valley  are  being  repaired, 
and  the  Gov'ernment  is  active  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  pub¬ 
lic  roads  in  the  various  departments  of  Colombia. 

The  Compania  del  Tranvia  de  Barranquilla  has  undertaken  to  sub¬ 
stitute  electric  for  animal  traction  on  all  of  the  tramways  of  the  town 
of  Barranquilla.  In  carrying  out  the  w'ork  the  company  will  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  importing  free  of  duty  all  such  materials  and  appli¬ 
ances  as  may  be  necessarj'.  This  company  has  also  undertaken  to 
extend  the  electric  tramw-ay  system  of  Barranquilla  as  far  as  Soledad. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  encouraged  the  betterment  of 
the  postal  and  telegraph  service  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the 
last  few'  years  the  mail  service  and  telegraph  system  have  been 
extended  and  greatly  improved  throughout  the  country.  During 
the  first  half  of  1908  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter 
handled  w'as  389,240,  consisting  of  83,702  pieces  of  foreign  mail  and 
305,538  pieces  of  domestic  mail,  representing  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  as  compared  with  1904.  In  1907  the  receipts  from  posts 
and  telegraphs  amounted  to  $335,644.57,  and  expenses  of  operation 
to  $889,076.35,  resulting  in  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $553,431.78. 
On  March  31,  1907,  there  were  9,161  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the 
Republic.  From  that  time  to  July  20,  1908,  1,168  miles  of  lines  have 
been  erected,  increasing  the  mileage  to  10,328  miles.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  service,  has  decided  to  separate 
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the  department  of  posts  from  that  of  telegraph  and  telephones,  and  in 
future  the  two  Departments  will  be  conducted  as  separate  bureaus. 

A  wireless  station  at  Santa  Marta  has  been  opened  and  a  high- 
power  equipment  installed,  and  in  connection  with  a  contract  made 
in  1906  for  the  management  and  operation  of  the  telegraph  systems 
of  the  KeiJublic  it  was  i)rovided  that  a  theoretical  and  practical  school 
of  instruction  in  wireless  telegraphy  be  established  at  Bogota. 

INSTRUCTION. 

A  great  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  the  extent  and  efficiency 
of  public  instruction  throughout  the  Republic,  not  only  in  the  centers 
of  population,  but  also  in  the  rural  districts,  where  numerous  public 
schools  have  been  established.  Evening  manual  training  schools  are 
conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  system  of  public 
instruction  is  receiving  the  earnest  support  of  the  Government.  The 
Department,  which  has  under  its  charge  and  supervision  all  of  the 
normal  schools  that  formerly  existed,  has  decreed  the  establishment 
of  five  new  normal  schools,  and  has  founded  a  national  school  of 
commerce  on  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  basis. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  16,  1908,  made  provision  for  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  hygiene,  physiology,  and  physical  culture  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  to  include  colleges,  manual  training 
schools,  and  other  institutions  supported  by  the  Government. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the -public  schools  during 
the  scholastic  year  1908  was  236,985,  as  compared  with  223,425  in 
1907.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  investigate  the  school 
systems  of  other  countries,  more  especially  the  organization  of  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  schools  of  commerce,  and  universities,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  those  within  the  country. 

In  the  national  and  departmental  schools  a  period  of  six  years’ 
study  is  required  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  sur¬ 
gery.  Diplomas  for  the  practice  of  homeopathic  medicine  are 
granted  only  to  those  holding  certificates  showing  that  they  have 
passed  the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  course  of  medicine,  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology.  Pharmacists  are  required  to  furnish 
certificates  from  a  medical  faculty  or  proof  of  two  years’  practice 
in  some  well-known  pharmaceutical  establishment  before  a  permit 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pharmacy  will  be  granted.  Physicians, 
dentists,  and  surgeons  holding  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
granted  by  foreign  faculties  of  recognized  competence  may,  without 
further  examination,  practice  their  respective  professions,  and  for¬ 
eigners  not  possessing  the  degree  may  obtain  leave  to  practice  by  sub¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  an  examination  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Bogota. 
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A  decree  dated  March  14,  1908,  created  the  office  of  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  for  the  ports  of  Cartagena,  Barranquilla,  and  Santa  Marta 
on  the  Atlantic,  this  official  to  be  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
public  health  at  the  points  designated.  The  government  of  the 
Department  of  Cartagena  has  appropriated  $42,700  for  the  sanitation 
of  its  capital  city.  The  funds  were  available  September  1,  1908,  and 
the  work  of  sanitation  commenced  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  repair  and  improvement  of  public  buildings  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  President  Reyes  has  been  noteworthy,  and  many  measures 
have  been  taken  along  other  lines  looking  to  the  application  of 
modern  systems  of  hygiene  in  the  ports  and  inland  cities. 


The  liepublic  of  Costa  Rica,  the  southernmost  of  the  Central 
American  Republics,  is  geographically  situated  between  latitude  8° 
and  11°  IG'  north  and  longitude  81°  40'  and  85°  40'  west  of  Green¬ 
wich.  The  Republic  extends  over  an  area  of  18,400  square  miles, 
and,  although  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  American  Republics,  it  is 
larger  in  area  tlian  the  States  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  combined.  Costa  Rica  has  a  population  of  360,32G. 

The  topograpliy  of  Costa  Rica  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Central 
American  Republics,  inasmuch  as  the  mountain  range,  which  crosses 
its  territory  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  which  reaches  considerable 
altitude,  is  the  predominant  feature.  This  mountain  range  influences 
the  climate,  making  it  pleasant  on  the  plateaus,  and,  at  higher  eleva¬ 
tions,  quite  cold  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  It  is  due  to  this  di¬ 
versity  of  climate  that  such  a  variety  of  products  is  to  be  found  in 
Costa  Rica,  tobacco,  cacao,  sugar,  indigo,  rice,  and  coffee  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown,  while  bananas  form  one  of  its  principal  products  of 
export.  India  rubber  and  cocoanuts  are  also  gathered  in  the  forests. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

IMien  CoLu^MBrs,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  had  doubled  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios  on  September  12,  1502,  after  a  stormy  and  eventful 
voyage,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  the  latter  country  on  October  5,  1502.  The 
aborigines,  who  were  at  first  disposed  to  treat  the  Spaniards  kindly, 
soon  became  incensed  at  their  treachery  and  destroyed  the  small 
settlement  which  Columbus  founded.  No  further  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  the  country  at  the  time  and  Colujibus,  after  losing 
a  considerable  number  of  men  and  one  of  his  ships,  abandoned  the 
attempt  and  returned  to  Spain.  Other  explorers  who  followed  in 
his  wake  were  no  more  fortunate,  the  Indians  opposing  an  effect¬ 
ive  resistance  and  repeatedly  destroying  the  colonies  of  Spaniards. 
Hernan  Sanchez  de  Badajoz  was  the  first  to  even  partially  sub¬ 
due  the  Indians  and,  in  the  year  1540,  founded  the  city  of  Bada¬ 
joz.  In  the  year  1565  Juan  Vazquez  Coronado  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Neuva  Cartago,  as  the  country  was  then  called,  and 
finally  established  Spanish  rule  over  practically  all  the  country. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Chiapas,  Bartholomew  de  las 
Casas,  avIio  was  ever  active  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  When  the 
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captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala  was  established  Costa  Rica  was  in¬ 
corporated  therewith  and  later,  with  Guatemala,  formed  a  part  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.  As  such  its  history  is  largely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  history  of  this  viceroyalty. 

Revolutionary  movements,  which  sprang  up  in  Costa  Rica  from 
time  to  time  between  the  years  1811  and  1821,  were  suppressed  with 
great  severity  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  but  when,  on  September  15, 
1821,  the  independence  of  the  Central  American  States  was  declared 
at  Guatemala,  the  news  was  received  wdth  great  joy  by  the  people  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  on  November  12,  1821,  the  last  Spanish  Governor, 
Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Canas,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Central  American  Republic,  Costa  Rica 
became  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  with  it,  in  the  year  1822,  was  an¬ 
nexed  by  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  Agustin  Iturbide.  With  the  fall 
of  that  short-lived  empire  the  Central  American  States  were  once 
more  free  to  adopt  their  own  form  of  Government.  A  Constitutional 
Congress,  which  met  in  Guatemala,  proclaimed  on  November  22,  1824, 
the  constitution  of  the  Central  American  Federation.  Afterwards,  as 
the  States  composing  the  Federation  one  by  one  withdrew,  Costa  Rica 
declared  her  independence  on  April  1,  1829. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  Central  American  States  to 
reestablish  the  Federation,  but  without  result,  and  on  January  21, 
1847,  Costa  Rica  proclaimed  her  constitution  and  formally  adopted 
the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  The  constitution  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  Central  American  Republic  was  ever  reestab¬ 
lished  the  constitution  should  be  amended  or  abolished  to  conform  to 
that  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Since  that  time  the  Costa  Rican  Re¬ 
public  has  progressed  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Such  changes  in  the 
constitution  as  were  found  necessary  have  been  made  without  internal 
disturbance  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  has  been  maintained  at 
home  and  abroad. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  was  pro¬ 
claimed  on  December  7,  1871,  and  has  been  in  force  ever  since,  some 
slight  amendments  being  added' from  time  to  time. 

The  Government  is  divided  into  the  customary  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  branches  with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  same 
branches  in  other  American  republics. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of  one  chamber,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  indirect  vote  of  electors  chosen  by 
the  people  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  1  deputy  for  every  8,000 
inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  4,000.  The  Deputies  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  but  the  chamber  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two 
years. 
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A  permanent  committee  composed  of  5  deputies  represents  Congress 
during  its  recess  and  assists  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  laws.  This  committee,  in  addition,  prepares  and  puts 
in  order  business  remaining  unfinished  from  an  adjourned  Congress, 
or  may  formulate  new  hills  in  order  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of 
the  coming  session.  It  may,  on  the  request  of  the  Executive,  issue 
urgent  decrees,  which,  however,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  regular  session.  It  may,  when  so  invited,  form  a  part  of  the 
Council  of  Government,  although  as  such  it  acts  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
deputies,  i.  e.,  by  an  electoral  college  chosen  by  popular  vote,  all 
citizens  over  20  years  of  age  being  entitled  to  suffrage.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  term  of  office  is  four  years,  and  he  may  not  be  reelected  for  a 
second  consecutive  term.  Three  designados,  known  as  first,  second, 
and  third,  are  named  by  Congress  to  represent  the  President  in  case 
of  his  death,  absence  from  the  country,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
exercise  authority.  The  designados  assume  and  exercise  office  in  the 
order  of  their  appointment. 

A  Council  of  Government  assists  the  President,  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  cabinet  and  such  other  citizens  as  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint.  Four  ministers  or  secretaries  of  state  form  the 
Cabinet. 

The  judicial  powers  are  vested  in  a  National  Supreme  Court,  two 
Courts  of  Appeals,  several  criminal  and  civil  courts,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  district  and  municipal  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  5  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  chosen  by  the  Congress, 
while  the  other  justices  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  five 
provinces  and  two  comarcas,  which  arc  again  divided  into  cantons 
and  these  into  districts  and  municipalities.  The  provinces  and 
comarcas  are  administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  governors  the  can¬ 
ton  and  district  chiefs  are  appointed  and  are  assisted  by  municipal 
councils,  elected  by  popular  vote'. 

The  provinces  and  comarcas  of  the  Republic,  with  their  respective 


capitals,  are: 

Province  of —  Capital. 

San  Juan - SanJosC.® 

Alajuela - Alajuela. 

Heredia - Heredia. 

Cartago - Cartage. 

Guanacaste - Liberia. 


"Also  the  capital  of  the  liepiiblic. 
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Coniarca  of —  Capital. 

Piintarenas _ Puntareuas. 

Liiiion _ I.imou. 

President _ Sefior  Cleto  Conz.u.kz  VitjuEz. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Justice,  and 

Public  Instruction _  Seiior  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia. 

Secretary  of  the  Government  and  Police _ Sefior  Alfredo  Volio. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Commerce,  and 

Fomento _  Sefior  Oscar  F.  Koiirmoser. 

Secretary  of  War  and  Marine _ Sefior  Vidal  Quiros. 

Note. — List  of  caldnet  officers  corrected  to  July  2(t,  IttOO. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  $8,350  per  annum. 

COSTA  RICA  IN  1908. 

Politically,  Costa  Rica’s  history  during  1908  was  one  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  affairs  under  the  continued  administration  of  President 
(lOxz.vLEZ  ViQt'Ez  demonstrating  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  an  exalted  patriotism.  Adverse 
natural  conditions,  however,  militated  against 
the  high  standard  of  material  prosperity  so 
abundantly  maintained  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Disastrous  storms  caused  comparative  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  most  important  crops,  followed  by 
a  natural  decline  in  commercial  transactions 
which  entailed  losses  in  business  enterprises, 
all  of  which  conditions  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  public  treasury  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  economic  depression.  Total  trade  declined 
b}'  about  $3,500,000,  the  loss  in  imports  fig¬ 
uring  for  something  over  $2,000,000,  while 
exports  showed  a  decrease  of  over  $1,000,000. 

An  epoch-marking  event  transpired  on  December  19,  1908,  when 
the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  sitting  at  Cartago,  Costa 
Rica,  rendered  its  first  decision  in  the  settlement  of  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  questions.  This  tribunal,  inaugurated  through  the  action  of  the 
Peace  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  the  closing  month  of  1907 
has  led  to  the  application  of  the  term  “  The  Hague  of  the  New 
World  ”  to  the  town  of  Costa  Rica  in  which  the  court  holds  session. 
The  court  was  inaugurated  in  May,  1908,  and  its  beneficent  influence 
has  been  felt  in  Central  America.  Mr.  iVndrew  Carnegie,  who  con¬ 
tributed  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  holding 
of  the  sessions,  received  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Government  for  his 
generous  gift.  Work  has  already  been  commenced  upon  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  few  months  more  will  see  its  completion. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  relations  of  the  Republic  with  other  nations  continued  cordial 
and  friendly.  Reciprocating  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  which  Governments  sent  representatives  to  attend  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  the  Republic 
accredited  Mr.  Louis  Anderson,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
Special  Envoy  to  the  Governments  mentioned,  and  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the 
country. 

The  Third  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American 
Republics,  held  in  Mexico  December,  1907,  chose  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  next  conference,  to  be  held  in  De¬ 
cember,  1909,  and  elected  as  President  of  that  Conference  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Costa  Rican,  Dr.  Juan  J.  Ulloa. 

On  October  20,  1908,  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  approved  the 
treaties  of  arbitration  for  pecuniary  claims  of  Patents  of  Invention, 
Drawings  and  Industrial  Models,  Trade-Marks,  and  Literary  and 
Artistic  property,  of  Status  of  Naturalized  Citizens  and  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  signed  at  the  Third  International  Conference  of  the 
American  States  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906. 

A  postal  convention  ad  referendum  with  Jamaica  was  signed  in 
San  Jose  on  June  25,  1908,  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  Costa  Rica,  and  was  approved  by  President  Gonzalez  Viquez 
on  August  4,  1908.  The  exchange  of  postal  money  orders  was  the 
principal  feature  of  the  convention.  The  convention  with  Italy  for 
the  exchange  of  parcels  by  post  became  effective  by  Executive  decree 
on  July  1,  1908.  The  value  of  such  parcels  was  limited  to  500  francs. 

finance. 

The  desire  of  Costa  Rica  to  settle  the  exterior  obligations  of  the 
country  was  evidenced  by  the  expressions  of  the  President  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  in  1907,  and  although  two  projects  were 
submitted  during  1908  it  was  found  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite 
adjustment  of  the  matter.  The  service  of  the  internal  debt  has  been 
regularly  maintained  and  large  sums  of  money  devoted  to  internal 
improvements. 

The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1908,  amounted  to 
$3,787,000,  and  expenditures  to  $4,398,000,  the  deficit  being  occasioned 
by  such  extraordinary  expenses  as  railway  construction,  construction 
of  public  buildings,  and  the  establishment  of  the  liquor  monopoly  by 
the  Government. 

The  estimated  expenses  for  the  year  1908-9  were  placed  by  the 
Congress  at  $3,458,730,  and  revenue  from  all  sources  at  $3,541,450. 
The  customs  receipts  from  April  1  to  December  31,  1908,  amounted 
to  $1,453,203;  receipts  from  consular  tax,  $30,798;  tax  on  liquors. 
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$646,280;  sealed  paper,  $155,273;  from  the  Pacific  Railway,  $87,844; 
and  from  sundry  sources,  $42,866.  The  receipts  as  a  whole  were 
$222,735  less  than  the  amount  estimated  in  the  budget. 

On  March  31,  1909,  the  banks  of  issue  in  the  Republic  held 
$512,185  in  bank  bills  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $237,392.  A  comparison 
of  the  cash  on  hand  in  the  banks  of  issue  in  December,  1906,  with 
the  balances  maintained  in  December,  1908,  showed  the  domestic  and 
foreign  gold  reserve  to  have  decreased  in  the  latter  year  as  compared 
with  the  former  to  the  extent  of  about  $279,000.  The  decrease  is 
accounted  for  by  the  short  crops  of  previous  years,  which  necessitated 
gold  shipments  to  meet  deficits  in  trade  abroad.  A  new  banking 
institution  under  the  name  of  Banco  Mercantil  de  Costa  Rica  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000  Avas  recently  established  in  the  capital  and  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  successful  business. 

With  a  view  to  improving  sanitary  conditions  in  San  Jose,  the 
capital  and,  in  the  municipalities  of  Heredia,  Santo  Domingo  and 
Barba,  the  Department  of  Finance  resolved,  on  January  9,  1909, 
to  issue  two  series  of  municipal  sanitation  bonds. 

The  Government  has  suppressed  the  fees  charged  abroad  for  Costa 
Rican  consular  invoices,  but  a  surcharge  of  2  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  import  duty  levied  on  merchandise  is  collected  by  the  customs 
authorities  at  the  port  of  entry. 

COMMERCE. 

Commercial  transactions  aggregating  $13,386,930  in  1908  decreased 
by  $3,556,950  as  compared  with  1907,  the  imports  amounting  to 
$5,629,405,  or  nearly  25  per  cent  less  than  those  of  1907,  and  exports 
to  $7,757,525,  a  loss  of  over  10  per  cent. 

In  imports  the  United  States  occupied  first  place  with  46.5  per 
cent.  Great  Britain  second  with  22.8  per  cent,  Germany  third  with 
15.05  per  cent,  and  France  fourth  with  7.7  per  cent.  The  United 
States  also  figured  first  in  the  export  list  with  52.77  per  cent,  and 
Great  Britain  second  with  43.03  per  cent.  Of  the  total  trade,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  cattle,  52  per  cent  was  with  the  United  States,  and  32  per  cent 
with  Great  Britain.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Republic  is  constantly  increasing. 

Receipts  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$2,617,673.47;  from  Great  Britain,  $1,282,378.53;  Germany,  $647,- 
225.50,  and  other  countries  $882,127.82.  Export  values  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  United  States,  $4,095,560.08;  Great  Britain, 
$3,338,505.16;  other  countries,  $325,460.01. 

The  imports  for  1908  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were: 
Fabrics,  $1,276,409;  flour,  $380,412;  live  stock,  $239,498;  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  $181,427.  The  imports  by  parcels  posts  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $366,004,  of  Avhich  32  per  cent  came  from  Germany,  28 
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BANANA  PLANTS. 

Practically  all  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  to  United  States  ports,  but  an 
extensive  2^ropaganda  with  satisfactory  results  is  being  made  to 
introduce  Costa  Rican  bananas  into  European  ports. 

On  October  20,  1908,  a  duty  of  1  cent  gold,  per  bunch,  was  jilaced 
ujion  exports  of  bananas,  provided  the  United  Fruit  Company  would 
renounce  its  franchise.  This  the  company  refused  to  do,  and  there¬ 
fore  remains  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  franchise  until  October  29,  1910. 
At  the  present  time  the  fruit  company  admits  no  restrictions  that 
bind  it  to  fixed  prices  and  conditions,  and  exercises  the  same  liberty 
in  its  dealings  with  producers  as  any  other  trader  in  any  other  prod¬ 
uct  with  the  result  that  the  state  receives  no  benefit  from  its  opera¬ 
tions. 


per  cent  from  France,  19  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  15  per 
cent  from  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  for  1908  in  the  order  of  importance  were:  Bananas, 
$5,030,004;  coffee,  $2,199,545;  gold  and  silver  bullion,  $738,858; 
cacao,  $79,518;  lumber,  $70,413;  hides  and  skins,  $02,052,  and  other 
articles,  $54,530. 

Coffee  exports  were  scarcely  52  jier  cent  of  those  recorded  for  the 
preceding  year,  shipments  for  the  year  being  something  less  than 
8,977,531  kilos  against  17,325,531  in  1907.  The  exports  for  the  year 
1909  are  estimated  at  200,000  bags. 

During  the  year  the  banana  industry  suffered  a  loss  estimated  at 
2.000,000  bunches,  due  to  the  effects  of  violent  winds  and  storms. 
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Cabinet  and  dye  wood  shipments  for  1908  showed  a  decrease  as 
•compared  with  those  of  1907,  amounting  to  $148,590,  while  shipments 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  increased  by  $153,132.  Exports  of  cacao 
in  1908  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  1907  although  the  price 
obtained  was  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  horned  cattle  imported  during  1908  was  8,613  as 
compared  with  27,539  in  1907, 

The  cattle  imported  into  the  Republic  after  January  1,  1909,  were 
exempt  from  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  state  ceased  paying  a 
bounty  on  cows  and  heifers  brought  in  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
state  will,  however,  until  December  31,  1911,  continue  to  pay  the 
maritime  and  land  freight  on  fine  breed  cows  and  bulls  imported 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Exportations  of  fine  cattle  are 
now  subject  to  a  tax  of  $11.03  per  head  and  in  the  event  of  the  animal 
exported  being  one  brought  in  at  the  expense  of  the  state  the  export 
charges  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  freight  charges 
originally  paid  upon  the  animal.  Other  important  regulations  in 
reference  to  the  shipment  of  live  stock  have  been  promulgated.  The 
National  Society  of  Agriculture  is  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
this  branch  of  national  industry,  the  establishment  of  pedigree  regis¬ 
ters,  and  the  holding  of  agricultural  and  stock  fairs.  The  society 
also  interests  itself  in  securing  seed  of  the  best  grades  for  the  use  of 
agriculturists  and  recommends  the  importation  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  best  type  and  of  fertilizers. 

The  mining  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  being 
encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  Government  by  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  mining  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and  materials  required 
in  the  exploitation  of  mines. 

COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES. 

About  400  miles  represents  the  extent  of  Costa  Rican  railways. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  of  which  the  final  12 
miles  are  under  contract  to  be  completed  in  the  closing  months  of 
1909,  Costa  Rica  will  have  an  interoceanic  line  170  miles  in  length, 
in  two  divisions — the  Atlantic  section.  Port  Limon  to  San  Jose,  103 
miles,  and  the  Pacific  section,  San  Jose  to  Puntarenas,  67  miles. 
The  Atlantic  section  is  owned  by  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Company, 
an  English  corporation,  and  is  leased  to  the  Costa  Rica  Northern 
Railroad,  an  American  corporation  owned  by  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Pacific  section  is  owned  by  the  Costa  Rica  Government. 
Both  roads  have  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches,  are  well  constructed,  with 
steel  and  iron  bridges,  suitable  stations,  and  side  tracks,  and  are  main¬ 
tained  in  good  condition.  The  terminal  at  Port  Limon  has  two  large 
wharves,  which  can  accommodate  0  large  and  2  small  steamships. 
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At  Puntarenas  the  harbor  has  only  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  handling  of  cargoes  by  lighters. 

If  contractors  comply  with  the  promises  made  to  the  Government 
the  Pacific  Railway  will  be  completed  early  in  1910.  WTien  this  line 
is  opened  to  traffic,  and  the  Panama  Canal  finished,  Puntarenas  will 
be  in  a  position  to  rival  the  port  of  Limon,  and  an  outlet  for  coffee 
shipments  via  the  Pacific  will  be  available. 

The  Northern  Railway  Company,  operating  the  Costa  Rica  Rail¬ 
way  Company’s  lines  under  a  working  agreement,  have  extended 
various  branch  lines  for  the  service  of  the  banana  industry,  and  have 
carried  out  important  improvements,  notably  the  remodeling  of  the 
Limon  freight  yard  and  various  sectional  developments.  The  rolling 
stock  has  also  been  increased  by  7  new  TO-ton  engines  and  200 
freight  cars.  The  mileage  of  lines  terminating  at  Limon  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Costa  Rica  Railway,  main  line  137.47  miles,  branches  and  sid¬ 
ings,  63.3G  miles;  and  Northern  Railway,  main  line,  43.48  miles, 
branches  and  sidings,  87.34  miles. 

The  Government  has  opened  for  travel  a  bridge  over  the  Barranca 
River  and  another  over  the  Rio  Grande  at  Paso  del  Alumbre. 

The  importation  free  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  duties  of 
necessary  materials,  supplies,  and  rolling  stock  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  an  electric  tramway  between  Cartago  and  San  Jose 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Government. 

STEAMSHIPS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

Costa  Rica,  with  a  seacoast  on  both  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  can  be  reached  easily  from  New  York  and  the  Gulf 
ports,  as  well  as  from  San  Francisco  and  the  West  Coast. 

The  principal  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  Port  Limon  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  Puntarenas,  other  ports  on  the  Pacific  being: 
Golfo  Dulce,  Port  Ingles,  Port  Mantas,  Caldera,  Culebra,  Santa 
Elena,  and  Salinas.  The  only  other  port  of  any  importance  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  the  port  of  Matina. 

Port  Limon  can  be  reached  from  New  York  with  the  steamers 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  or  the  Atlas  Line.  The  former 
leave  New’  York  regularly  every  five  days  for  Colon,  at  which  latter 
point  connection  for  Limon  is  made  with  the  steamers  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  entire  trip  being  made  in  eight  days 
at  a  cost  of  $90  for  first-class  passage.  The  Atlas  Line  steamers 
leave  New’  York  once  a  week  directly  for  Port  Limon,  the  time  being 
the  same  as  that  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  Line,  while  the 
fare  is  only  $80  for  first-class  passage. 

The  United  Fruit  Company’s  steamers  leave  New’  Orleans  regu¬ 
larly  every  Saturday  for  Port  Limon,  the  time  employed  being  five 
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days  and  the  fare  $50.  Another  line  of  the  same  company  plies  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  the  Central  American  ports,  fourteen  days  being 
usually  required  to  make  the  trip  to  Port  Limon. 

From  San  Francisco  the  trip  can  be  made  either  by  the  Pacific 
ISIail  Steamship  Company  Line  or  the  Kosmos  Line,  both  lines  leav¬ 
ing  the  former  port  regularly  every  ten  days,  making  the  run  to 
Puntarenas  in  about  twenty-three  days,  the  cost  for  first-class  passage 
being  $120. 

The  capital  of  the  country,  San  Jose,  is  best  reached  via  Port 
Limon,  from  which  port  a  railway  runs  via  Cartago  to  San  Jose. 
On  the  Pacific  side  the  railway  connecting  Puntarenas  with  the 
capital  is  partially  completed. 

There  are  no  less  than  16  navigable  rivers  in  the  Republic,  some 
of  which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries,  which 
are  largely  utilized  for  the  transportation  of  the  natural  products, 
several  small  steamers  as  well  as  numerous  small  craft  plying  regu¬ 
larly  between  the  coast  and  inland  ports. 

This  river,  which  flows  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Costa  Rica, 
communicates  with  the  beautiful  Lake  Nicaragua,  situated  in  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  on  the  border  of  Costa  Rica,  navigable  for 
large  vessels  and  affording  the  means  of  communication  for  points 
along  its  shores. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

During  1908,  the  postal  service  of  the  Republic  was  carried  on 
through  73  post-offices  with  a  mail  movement  of  5,891,636  pieces. 

The  telegraph  system  in  1907  had  a  total  length  of  1,207  English 
miles.  Over  these  wires  521,131  messages  were  sent  from  107  offices. 
Wireless  telegraphy  is  also  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  interstate  communication,  the  Government  having 
established  a  station  at  Boca  del  Colorado  for  the  transmission  of 
government  and  public  messages.  The  United  Fruit  Company  have 
equipped  a  station  at  Port  Limon  for  intercommunication  with  their 
other  stations  and  for  public  business.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  equipped  and  most  efficient  stations  in  Central  America. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  matter  of  education  and  general  improvement  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  Republic  is  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Government.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1908,  the  primary  schools 
numbered  357,  with  an  enrollment  of  27,452  pupils  and  887  teachers, 
and  new  schools  have  since  been  added  and  the  corps  of  teachers  in¬ 
creased  to  934.  This  branch  of  public  instruction  carries  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $325,000,  the  cost  to  the  Government  per  pupil  being 
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computed  at  $12.09.  Tentative  arrangements  have  also  been  made 
looking  to  the  establishment  within  the  Republic  of  a  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  normal  school,  the  plans  for  which  have  already  been  prepared 
and  the  course  of  instruction  arranged.  The  other  Central  American 
Republics  will  be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  project.  The  towns  of 
Barba  and  Alajuela,  respectively,  have  been  chosen  as  sites  for  the 
two  branches  of  the  school. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  industrial  schools  a  decree,  under 
date  of  J uly  16, 1908,  provided  for  the  payment  of  a  monthly  subsidy 
of  $232.50  to  the  municipality  of  the  central  canton  of  the  Province 
of  Alajuela  for  the  founding  and  support  of  a  school  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  woven  fabrics. 

To  meet  the  increasing  expense  of  maintaining  the  primary  schools 
a  law  was  passed  on  September  24,  1908,  establishing  a  tax  of  10 
cents  per  liter  on  alcohol  and  other  liquors  sold  in  the  national  fac¬ 
tory  and  its  branches,  the  revenue  thereby  derived  to  go  to  a  fund 
known  as  the  “  national  educational  fund.” 


Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  is  geographically  situated  be¬ 
tween  19°  40'  and  23°  33'  latitude  north  and  74°  and  85°  longitude 
west,  in  length  over  730  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  50  miles.  It 
has  an  area  of  45,883  square  miles,  exceeding  the  area  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  by  more  than  600  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
2,048,980,  equal  to  about  44  per  square  mile,  almost  double  the  popu¬ 
lation  per  square  mile  of  the  United  States  of  America  (23.2),  being 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  American  Kepublics. 

A  number  of  irregular  mountain  chains  cross  the  territory  of  Cuba 
in  various  directions,  forming  between  them  a  number  of  extremely 
fertile  and  healthful  plateaus  and  valleys,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
products  of  the  Tropics  are  successfully  raised.  The  Republic  is  espe¬ 
cially  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco  and  sugar,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  important  articles  of  export. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  island  of  Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage 
of  exploration,  on  October  28, 1492.  He  landed  at  what  is  now  called 
the  Bay  of  Nuevitas  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  The  country  was  called  successively  Juana, 
Santiago,  and  Ave  Maria,  finally  regaining  its  original  Indian  name 
of  Cuba.  Diego  Velasquez  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  in 
the  year  1511,  and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  subduing  the  aborigines,  the 
warlike  and  savage  Caribs  and  Nahacs.  Cuba  was  important  to  the 
Spaniards  as  a  strategical  point.  From  the  island  numerous  expedi¬ 
tions  started  for  the  mainland,  among  the  most  important  being  that 
of  Cortez,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Later  on,  the 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  having  been  made  known, 
Havana  became  the  rendezvous  for  the  treasure  ships.  From  Havana 
they  sailed  under  protection  of  the  war  vessels  for  Spain. 

It  was  due  to  the  importance  of  Havana  that  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  British  buccaneers  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
attempted  on  several  occasions  to  capture  the  port ;  while  unsuccessful, 
they  succeeded  in  more  than  one  attempt  in  carrying  off  valuable 
booty. 

AVhen  Spain  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  the 
year  1762,  a  strong  British  army  was  sent  out  to  conquer  Cuba. 
After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Havana  surrendered  to  Lord  Albemarle 
on  August  12,  1762.  The  British  retained  possession  of  the  island 
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until  the  year  following,  w’hen  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  the 
three  powers  Cuba  was  once  more  restored  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
on  June  G,  1763. 

Although  the  movement  for  independence  was  initiated  in  Cuba 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  she  was  to  suffer  more  and  obtain  her 
independence  later  than  any  of  the  other  American  Republics,  the 
Spanish  Government  being  determined  to  retain  control  of  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles.  In  none  of  the  Spanish- American  countries,  perhaps, 
was  the  war  for  independence  more  fiercely  contested  than  in  Cuba, 
in  spite  of  which  such  indefatigable  patriots  as  Jose  Marti,  Bar- 
TOLOME  Maso,  Maximo  Gomez,  and  others  continued  the  struggle, 
until  at  last  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  were  roused 
by  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Spanish 
General  Weylee,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
latter  country  resulted  in  the  war  with  Spain 
in  the  year  1898.  IVhen,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  December  10,  1898,  the  war  was  ended, 
Cuba  became  free  and  independent,  and  Tomas 
Estrada  Palma  was  inaugurated  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  May  20,  1902.  Thus 
the  struggle  for  independence,  which  lasted 
eighty  years,  but  which  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  definite  form  with  the  famous  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  patriots  on  October  10, 1868,  known 
as  the  “  Declaration  of  Yara,”  was  brought 
to  a  successful  end. 

President  Estrada  Palma  resigned  his  office  on  September  28, 
1906,  and  the  United  States  of  America  temporarily  intervened  until 
new  elections  could  be  held.  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  was  elected 
President  and  Alfredo  Zayas  Vice-President  in  December,  1908, 
and  were  formally  inaugurated  on  January  28,  1909,  when  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Governor,  Charia;s  E.  Magoon,  withdrew. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  proclaimed  on  February 
21,  1901,  provides  for  a  republican,  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  usual  division  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  forming  together  the 
National  Congress,  are  intrusted  with  the  legislative  power.  The  for¬ 
mer  consists  of  24  and  the  latter  of  64  members.  Senators  are  elected 
indirectly  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  four  Senators  for 
each  province,  and  the  whole  Senate  is  renewed  by  halves  every  four 
years.  Representatives  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  every  citizen  over 
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21  years  of  age  having  the  right  of  suffrage.  They  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  8  Ministers 
or  Secretaries  of  State,  exercises  the  executive  power.  Cabinet  Min¬ 
isters  are  appointed  by  the  President,  but  are  responsible  to  Congress 
for  their  acts.  The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  indi- 
x’ectly,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  Senators,  by  an  electoral  college 
chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purjjose.  They  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  may  not  serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  country  is  vested  in  a  National  Supreme 
Court,  6  Superior  Courts,  1  for  each  province,  3G  courts  of  the  First 
Instance,  and  a  number  of  minor  courts.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


Cuba  is  politically  divided  into  six  provinces,  which  are  again 
divided  into  municipal  districts.  The  administration  of  the  province 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  both 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  while  the  municipal 
districts  are  administered  by  a  Mayor  and  a  municipal  council,  like¬ 
wise  elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  provinces  of  Cuba  and  their  respective  capitals  are : 


Province  of — 

Pinar  del  Rio. 

Havana _ 

Matanzas _ 

Santa  Clara— 

Cauiagney _ 

Oriente _ 


Capital. 

..  Pinar  del  Rio. 

.  Havana." 

..  !Matanzas. 

.  Santa  Clara. 

.  Ca  maguey. 

..  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


President _ Cen.  Josfi  Miguel  Gomez. 

Vice-President _ Sr.  Don  Alfredo  Zayas. 

Secretary  of  State _ Sr.  Don  Justo  GarcIa  Velez. 

Secretary  of  Justice _ Sr.  Dr.  Luis  Octavio  Divino. 

Secretary  of  Government _ Sr.  Dr.  Nicolas  ALBERuf. 

Secretary  of  Promotion _ Sr.  Don  Marcelino  Diaz  de  Villeiias. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Charities _ Sr.  Dr.  Matias  Duque. 

Secretary  of  I’ublic  Instruction  and  Fine 

Arts _ Sr.  Dr.  Ramon  Meza. 

Secretary  of  Public  Works _ Sr.  Don  Benito  I.agueruei.a. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and 

I.abor _  Sr.  Don  Ortelio  Foyo. 

Note. — List  of  caliinet  officers  corrwttHl  to  July  20,  1909. 


The  salary  of  the  President  is  $15,000. 


'Also  capital  of  the  Reiniblic. 
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CUBA  IN  1908. 

Progress  and  good  will  characterize  the  published  utterances  of 
the  new  Cuban  Executive.  President  Gomez,  on  taking  office,  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  able  advisers  and  expressed  his  desire  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  national  advancement  along  lines  of  policy  of 
proven  value.  His  references  to  the  administration  of  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Magoon  have  been  marked  by  an  appreciation  of  the  onerous 
nature  of  the  task  undertaken,  and  in  a  statement  of  the  policy  of 
the  administration  it  is  announced  that  the  President  will  seek  bene¬ 
ficial  reforms  and  improvements,  such  as  the  establishment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  banks,  labor  legislation,  and  the  maintenance  of  proiier  high¬ 
ways.  "While  the  j’ear  11)08  showed  a  falling  off  in  trade  and  customs 
receipts,  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months,  the  reported 
large  crops  of  sugar  and  tobacco  for  the  present  season  will  offset  the 
temporary  loss. 

The  presidential  election  held  on  November  14,  1908,  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of  April  1,  1908,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  central  and  provincial  election  boards. 

FINANCE. 

The  Cuban  budget  for  1908-9  estimated  expenditures  at  $34,220,- 

644.15.  In  this  are  included  ordinary  expenditures,  $24,285,303,  and 
additions  thereto,  $207,495;  fixed  charges,  $2,088,162,  and  additions 
thereto,  $501,660,  to  which  sum  of  $27,082,620  must  be  added  $7, 137,- 

424.15,  the  amount  of  extraordinary  expenditures  by  virtue  of  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

For  1909-10,  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $33,800,000.  As  in  the 
preceding  year,  expenditures  are  divided  into  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary.  The  ordinary  expenditures  are  $26,427,855.94,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  $6,872,144.06,  with  $500,000  additional  for  agriculture. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  island  is  considered  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory;  the  balance  on  hand  March  27,  1909,  amounted  to  $2,515,363, 
with  outstanding  obligations  amounting  to  $12,856,000,  including 
credits  authorized  under  preceding  administrations.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  customs  receipts  will  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
cover  these  obligations  without  recourse  to  the  bond  issue  authorized 
by  the  Provisional  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  revenue  derived  from  imports  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt,  it  is  proposed  to 
suspend  the  export  duties  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  liquors  and  to  enter 
into  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  providing  for 
a  reduction  of  import  duties  on  certain  necessaries  of  life  and  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery.  The  total  customs  receipts  at  the  ports  of  the 
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island  during  the  year  aggregated  $22,231,707.46  showing  a  decline 
of  $4,079,889.40  as  compared  with  1907. 

American  capital  in  the  island  represents  a  total  investment  of 
$141,000,000,  distributed  as  follows :  Railways,  $34,000,000 ;  sugar  and 
tobacco,  $68,000,000 ;  real  estate,  $18,000,000 ;  banks,  $5,000,000 ;  agri¬ 
cultural  industries  (other  than  those  specifically  mentioned),  $4,000,- 
000;  mortgages,  $3,500,000;  navigation  companies,  $1,500,000;  and 
miscellaneous  investments,  $7,000,000.  The  English  capital  invested 
in  the  island  amounts  to  nearly  $90,000,000,  about  $5,000,000  of  which 
is  in  steamships,  $5,000,000  in  real  estate,  and  the  balance  mostly  in 
railway  interests,  aggregating  nearly  $80,000,000. 

COMMERCE. 

Figures  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1908  showed 
total  imports  amounting  to  $85,218,391,  and  exports  to  $94,603,324, 
exclusive  of  specie.  The  countries  participating  in  this  trade  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  were:  United  States,  imports  $41,576,980, 
exports,  $78,868,490;  Great  Britain,  imports  $11,724,029,  exports 
$4,775,966;  Germany,  imports  $7,172,358,  exports  ^,711,164;  Spain 
imports  $7,454,933,  exports  $958,207 ;  other  American  countries, 
imports  $7,256,708,  exports  $2,257,077 ;  other  European  countries, 
imports  $3,548,662,  exports  $978,084;  and  other  countries,  imports 
$1,455,229,  and  exports  $652,339.  The  specie  imports  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,150,376  and  exports  to  $4,245,767. 

Tobacco  and  sugar  comprised  the  bulk  of  Cuban  exports,  for  which 
the  United  States  is  the  principal  market.  The  tobacco  crop  for  1908 
was  valued  at  $42,321,306.92,  and  showed  a  slight  decline  as  compared 
with  1907,  the  number  of  bales  being  563,059.  The  value  of  tobacco 
exported  is  given  as  $31,056,921.53,  as  compared  with  $28,645,908.60 
in  1907,  the  remaining  $11,264,385  representing  home  consumption. 
Of  the  exports,  leaf  tobacco  amounted  to  $18,354,420.21 ;  cigars, 
$12,275,040.96;  cigarettes,  $295,883.98  and  picadura  or  leaf  cut, 
$131,576.38. 

The  year  1908  showed  a  gain  of  IJ  per  cent  in  exports  of  cigars 
from  the  port  of  Havana  as  compared  with  1907.  The  United  States, 
which  had  held  first  place  in  consumption  of  the  article  fell  to  second 
place.  Great  Britain  going  to  first.  The  principal  countries  w’hich 
received  cigars  from  Cuba  showed  the  following  difference  for  the 
two  years:  Great  Britain,  (1908)  70,677,528,  (1907)  56,699,274; 
United  States,  (1908)  47,5.50,742,  (1907)  61,869,131;  Germany,  (1908) 
24,183,131,  (1907)  23,205,411;  France,  (1908)  11,418,782,  (1907) 
10,638,875;  Canada,  (1908)  7,084,020,  (1907)  10,271,013,  and  Austra¬ 
lia,  (1908)  6,906,042,  (1907)  4,261,173.  The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
to  the  United  States  increased  heavily,  the  total  number  of  bales  ex¬ 
ported  in  1908  being  65  per  cent  greater  than  in  1907.  The  six  prin- 
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cipal  countries  receiving  Havana  pure  leaf  compared  as  follows: 

United  States,  23G,849  bales  in  1908,  as  compared  with  180,274  in  I 

1907;  Germany,  51,590,  as  compared  with  0,945;  Spain,  18,720,  as 
compared  with  2,950;  Austria,  0,901,  as  compared  with  2,930;  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  0,555,  as  compared  with  1,071,  and  Canada,  3,503,  as 
compared  with  3,301. 

The  total  output  of  sugar  in  the  Republic  for  1908  was  jilaced  at 
nearly  1,000,000  tons,  and  up  to  March  1,  1909,  statistics  of  exporta¬ 
tion  and  stock  of  sugar  in  the  producing  season  of  1909  showed  a 
total  of  593,848  tons,  indicating  a  crop  slightly  in  excess  of  1,400,000  \ 

tons. 

An  advancing  trade  in  the  fruits  of  the  country  for  the  year  is  I 

reported,  shipments  of  pineapples  and  oranges  to  the  New  York  mar-  | 
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ket  being  particularly  noteworthy.  The  larger  part  of  the  cedar  and 
mahoganj'  exjiorted  from  the  island  also  goes  to  the  same  market. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  "agricultural  exports  of  the  island,  they 
show  the  following  average  annual  values:  Raw  and  rehned  sugar, 
$38,000,000;  leaf  tobacco,  $12,000,000;  fruits,  $2,000,000;  grains  and 
vegetables,  $000,000.  Of  the  exports  the  United  States  takes  84.9 
per  cent;  England,  0.2;  Germany,  3.7;  France,  1.2;  other  American 
countries,  1.8;  Spain,  1,  and  other  European  and  other  countries  a 
smaller  ratio. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  two  great  staples  of  Cuba’s  agricultural  production,  sugar  and 
tobacco,  showed  satisfactory  returns  for  1908,  with  a  favorable  out¬ 
look  for  the  ensuing  season. 
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The  tobacco-producing  provinces  and  their  output  in  bales  for  the 
year  were  as  follows:  Vuelta  Abajo,  201,095;  Semivuelta,  25,024; 
Partidos,  04,300;  Matanzas,  445;  Remedios,  194,929;  Puerto  Prin¬ 
cipe,  5,228 ;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  12,878,  a  total  of  503,959  bales,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  440,745  in  1907. 

The  sugar  crop  for  1908  was  placed  at  0,790,851  bags  and  the  1909 
crop  at  10,082,500  bags.  Cane  growing  covers  7^  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  0  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  Havana.  Matanzas,  Santa 


Clara,  Camaguey,  and  Oriente,  while  of  the  180  plantations  in  opera¬ 
tion  72  are  owned  by  Cubans,  38  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
70  by  English,  French,  and  Spanish  proprietors.  Santa  Clara  has  70 
working  plantations ;  Matanzas,  50 ;  Oriente,  27 ;  Havana,  27 ;  Pinar 
del  Rio,  7,  and  Camaguey,  5.  The  mills  of  the  island  produce 
annually  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar,  4,139,052  gallons 
of  molasses  of  the  first  class  and  39,705,320  of  the  second,  321,140  gal¬ 
lons  of  alcohol,  and  1,703,810  gallons  of  aguardiente.  Sugar  refining 


THE  NEW  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  IN  THE  CITY  OF  HAVANA— IT  COST  J600,000 
GOLD  AND  WAS  OPENED  IN  MARCH,  1909. 

pared  with  745  23laiitations  and  1,8G0,300  trees  in  190C-7.  The  pro¬ 
duction  declined,  however,  from  9,380,900  pounds  to  0,023,700  pounds 
by  reason  of  lack  of  rain,  although  when  this  crop  is  compared  with 
that  of  1902,  which  amounted  to  3,122,600  pounds,  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  this  industry  is  apparent.  Exports  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1907  represented  a  value  of  $477,000,  over  half  of  which 
was  shipjied  to  the  United  States,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  tak¬ 
ing  983,759,  277,340,  and  241.200  pounds,  respectively.  The  quantity 
sent  to  Great  Britain  shows  a  steady  decrease.  Experimental  sowings 
have  been  made  with  seeds  from  Guayaquil,  Trinidad,  and  San  Carlos 
de  Costa  Rica,  the  latter  giving  the  best  results. 

The  consumption  of  sisal  hemp  in  Cuba  is  about  5,000,000  pounds 
per  annum  and  of  ^lanila  hemp  about  2,500,000  pounds,  all  of  which 
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is  confined  practically  to  Cardenas,  where  there  are  three  refineries. 
There  are  other  small  plants  for  local  consumption  though  of  no  im¬ 
portance  commercially. 

The  orange  crop  for  1908  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  reaching  an  output  of  nearly  half  a  million  crates,  while  ship¬ 
ments  of  pineapples  aggregated  approximately  1,000,000  crates,  nearly 
all  of  which  went  to  New  York.  The  value  of  pineap^iles  shipped  in 
1908  was  placed  at  $904,117,  and  of  this  amount  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceived  $903,540,  as  compared  with  1907  shipments  which  aggregated 
$660,873,  of  which  $058,870  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  cultivation  of  cacao  in  the  island  during  the  fiscal  j^ear  1907-8 
was  carried  forward  on  1,137  plantations  with  1,900,240  trees,  as  com- 
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is  imported.  In  addition  about  500,000  pounds  of  ixtle,  jute,  and 
other  similar  fibers  are  supplied  by  other  countries. 

Special  legislation  was  enacted  during  the  year  providing  for  the 
importation  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  and  by  a  decree  of  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1908,  article  7  of  the  law  of  September  15,  1902,  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  cattle  from  Cuba  was  repealed.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  the  island  increased  from  999,862  head  in  1902  to  2,579,492 
in  1906 ;  and  the  number  of  horses  in  the  same  period  increased  139.65 
per  cent ;  mules,  65.85  per  cent ;  and  asses,  43.36  per  cent. 

Mineral  exploitation  for  1908  is  represented  by  iron  shipments  of 
570,310  tons,  valued  at  $1,726,698;  manganese,  1,470  tons,  valued  at 
$13,489;  copper,  45,381  tons,  valued  at  $469,540;  and  smaller  ship¬ 
ments  of  gold,  petroleum,  and  asphalt. 

The  acquisition  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  of  the  United 
States  of  an  important  iron-ore  deposit  located  near  Santiago,  Cuba, 
has  been  reported  as  a  feature  in  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Republic.  The  ore  beds  have  been  measured  up  by 
engineers  as  embracing  75,000,000  tons,  a  peculiarity  of  the  deposit 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  2  per  cent  nickel  and  1  per 
cent  chromium.  The  tract  covers  an  area  of  875  acres  and  lies  about 
12  miles  east  of  Santiago.  Another  deposit  of  even  greater  extent 
has  been  located  in  the  province  of  Oriente,  27,000  acres  being  the 
reported  area  with  600,000,000  tons.  It  is  regarded  by  experts  as  the 
most  important  discovery  of  iron-ore  deposits  made  within  twenty 
years.  ^ 

Valuable  deposits  of  salt  have  been  reported  in  the  province  of 
Matanzas  which  it  is  expected  will  figure  in  the  future  economic 
development  of  the  island.  At  present  the  annual  importations  of 
this  article  aggregate  about  280,000  sacks.  The  salt  taken  from  the 
Matanzas  mine  is  pure  product,  and  it  is  hoped  ultimately  to  increase 
the  output  sufficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  home  market. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  extent  of  railways  in  the  Republic  is  2,329  miles  and  of  high¬ 
ways  ()31  miles  with  140  bridges.  57  of  which  are  steel  and  12  concrete. 
A  subsidy  of  $1,500,000  has  been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  Cuba  railway  for  a  distance  of  155  miles.  The  annual  report  of 
this  corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  showed  gross  earn¬ 
ings  of  $2,039,467.95  and  operating  expenses  of  $1,318,180.36,  the  net 
earnings  figuring  for  $721,287.59.  The  cash  surplus  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  reported  as  $1,093,286.66. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  macadamized  roads  was  stated  by  President  Gomez,  in  a 
recently  delivered  message,  to  have  been  $9,448,170.52.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  completing  the  300  miles  of  road  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  is  placed  at  $1,500,000. 
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STEAMSHIPS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  United  States,  and 
numerous  steamship  lines  ply  regularly  between  the  various  ports 
of  the  two  countries,  as  well  as  between  Havana  and  European  ports. 

The  principal  port  is  Havana,  but  a  number  of  other  ports  and 
bays  atford  excellent  anchorage  and  shelter  for  ocean-going  vessels, 
among  which  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Guan¬ 
tanamo  are  the  most  important. 


THE  TOURING  CAR  IN  CUBA. 

Three  steamship  lines  have  regular  sailings  from  Xew  York  for 
Havana  and  other  Cuban  ports,  viz:  Xew  York  and  Cuban  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  Ward  Line,  twice  every  week;  the  Munson 
Steamship  Comjiany,  fortnightly,  and  the  Compafiia  Tramatldntica^ 
once  every  month,  making  the  run  in  from  four  to  five  days,  first- 
class  passage  being  from  $30  to  $00.  The  Munson  Steamshiii  Com¬ 
pany  has  steamers  leaving  Mobile,  Alabama,  fortnightly,  while  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  maintains  a  regular  service  between  Xew 
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Orleans  and  Havana,  sailing  every  five  days,  and  making  the  run 
in  one  day.  The  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Company’s 
steamers  leave  Port  Tampa  and  Key  West  three  times  a  week  for 
Havana  and  the  Commercial  Union  Navigation  Company’s  steamers 
sail  every  alternate  Friday  from  Galveston. 

The  Boston-Cuba  Steamship  Company  is  scheduled  to  inaugurate 
a  service  in  August,  1909;  and  a  possible  shipping  route  discussed 
is  that  from  Havana  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  a  line  which  would  afford 
quick  communication  with  the  manufacturing  South  and  a  speedy 
transit  of  passengers  and  freight  to  and  from  populous  districts  south 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  cargo  for  Cuba  originating  in 
Georgia  and  the  eastern  South  is  already  of  very  large  volume  and  is 
increasing  steadily. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  rivers  in  Cuba,  some  of  them  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  they  are  usually  too  short  and  swift 
to  be  of  any  service  to  navigation.  The  largest  of  these,  the  River 
Cauto,  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  for  light-draft 
vessels  only,  while  the  Sagua  la  Grande  is  navigable  for  about  20 
miles,  and  several  of  the  other  streams  are  navigable  only  for  a  few 
miles  inland. 

The  convention  pertaining  to  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders 
between  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  became  effective 
on  July  3,  1908,  and  a  series  of  regulations  in  regard  to  consular  fees 
were  put  in  effect  on  January  1,  1909. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  418  post-offices  and  147  telegraph  offices,  with  5,065  miles 
of  line  in  operation. 

The  following  wireless  stations  have  been  completed  and  accepted 
by  the  Cuban  Government :  Pinar  del  Rio,  Santa  Clara,  Morro  Castle, 
Havana,  and  Nueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines.  Stations  at  Camaguey, 
Bara^oa,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Bayamo,  Havana,  Guantanamo,  and 
Cape  San  Antonio  are  also  completed  and  open  for  government  and 
public  service. 

According  to  the  official  record  of  1908,  the  country’s  population 
numbered  2,048,980,  while  on  the  registration  lists  the  number  of 
foreigners  entitled  to  vote  for  President  was  given  as  6,954,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  residents  of  Habana. 

During  the  year  a  special  commission  was  named  to  proceed  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  immigration  and,  if 
possible,  to  devise  means  to  divert  the  flow  of  Old  World  emigrants 
toward  the  Republic.  To  better  facilitate  this,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  on  April  9,  1908,  issued  a  circular  modifying  the 
immigration  laws. 

General  health  conditions  in  Havana  for  1908  showed  a  marked  im¬ 
provement,  the  number  of  deaths  reported  for  1907  being  6,708,  as 
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compared  with  5,994  in  1908.  The  public  schools  are  systematically 
inspected  as  to  sanitary  condition,  and  over  G,000  persons  were  vac¬ 
cinated  as  a  preventive  against  smallpox.  New  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  pharmacy  are  also  being  compiled. 

Many  public  works  were  contracted  for,  notably  the  system  of 
waterworks  at  Cienfuegos,  and  a  new  wharf  at  Havana,  while  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  for  the  preliminary  work  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  dredging  the  harbor  of  Sagua.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  this  work  will  reach  $2,000,000,  the 
project  including  a  30-foot  channel  to  allow  the  free  entrance  and 
exit  of  heavily  laden  vessels. 


GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL. 


The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  his  message  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  delivered  on  April  21,  1909,  proposed  public  improvements  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $(>,500,000.  The  items  covered  in  the  plan 
include  a  Presidential  Palace,  $1,300,000;  congres-sional  building, 
$1,400,000;  a  Palace  of  Justice,  $000,000;  buildings  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Justice,  Interior,  Public  Instruction,  Public  Works 
and  Sanitation,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  each ;  a  provincial  institute  and 
school,  $300,000;  a  jail,  $300,000;  and  an  appropriation  of  $200,000 
for  the  purpo.se  of  making  the  building  at  present  devoted  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  available  for  the  Department  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs. 


The  Dominican  Republic,  occupying  the  eastern  and  larger  half 
of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Haiti,  has  a  total  area  of  18,045 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  610,000  inhabitants.  Its  area  is 
thus  equal  to  that  of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  while  its  density  of  population  is  34  per  square  mile,  or  one- 
half  more  than  that  of  the  United  States  (23.2  per  square  mile). 

The  island  is  the  second  largest  of  the  Antilles  lying  between  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Windward  Pas¬ 
sage  and  by  Mona  Passage  from  the  latter.  Its  territory  is  divided 
between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Its  topography  shows  numerous  elevations  forming  four  almost 
parallel  mountain  ranges  which  considerably  modify  the  otherwise 
tropical  climate,  and  together  with  the  sea  breezes  give  Santa  Do¬ 
mingo  a  most  delightful  and  pleasant  climate.  Mount  Tina,  10,300 
feet  above  sea  level,  is  the  highest  peak  on  the  island  and  in  the 
AVest  Indies. 

Nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  Tropics  and  many  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  are  successfjdly  grown  on  the  island.  Cacao,  sugar,  coffee, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits,  cabinet,  structural,  and  dye  woods,  among 
the  latter  the  well-known  divi-divi,  are  largely  exported. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  having  discovered  Guanahani  and 
Cuba,  first  sighted  Santo  Domingo  on  December  6,  1492,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  called  it 
‘‘  La  Isla  Espanola  ”  or  Ilispafiola,  because  of  its  similarity  to  certain 
regions  of  Spain. 

The  territory  now’  forming  the  Dominican  Republic  was  then 
occupied  by  an  inoffensive,  peaceable  race  of  Indians  w’ho  had  divided 
the  island  into  five  kingdoms,  and  whom  the  Spaniards  easily  sub¬ 
dued  and  enslaved. 

Santo  Domingo  for  more  than  a  century  formed  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  Spanish  explorers  and  conquistadores,  and  the 
capital  of  the  present  Dominican  Republic  may  justly  lay  claim 
to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  Spain. 

The  hard  work  and  cruel  treatment  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subjected  caused  them  to  die  in  large  numliers,  and  the  introduction 
of  slaves  from  Africa  was  begun  as  early  as  1517  w’hen  4,000  were 
introduced  in  one  year. 
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During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  French,  Dutch, 
and  British  buccaneers  established  themselves  in  the  AVest  Indies, 
first  on  St.  Christopher  and  afterwards  on  Tortuga,  lying  a  few 
miles  off  the  northwest  coast  of  what  is  now  the  Kepublic  of  Haiti. 
In  1()30  these  buccaneers,  mostly  French,  invaded  the  adjoining 
island  and  planted  a  colony  of  such  importance  on  Santo  Domingo 
that  the  protection  of  the  home  Government  was  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained.  xV  period  of  constant  strife  ensued  between  the  French  and 
settlers,  until  by  the  treaty  of  R3’swick,  in  1097,  F ranee  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  western  half  of  the  island,  and  bv  the  treaty  of  Basle, 
in  1795,  the  entire  island  was  ceded  to  that  country. 

In  the  y^ear  1809,  Spain  being  at  war  with  France,  the  combined 
Spanish  and  British  forces  captured  the  island  on  July  11  and 
Spanish  rule  was  once  more  established. 

In  1821  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sjianish  part  of  the  island  declared 
their  independence  of  Spain  and  desired  their  country's  incorporation 
as  a  State  of  Greater  Colombia,  hoping  to  se¬ 
cure  the  assistance  of  Sniox  Bolivar.  Colom¬ 
bia  could  hot  assist  the  new  State  and  so  Jean 
Pierre  Boyer,  President  of  Haiti,  in  1822  was 
able  to  extend  his  government  over  the  whole 
island.  The  Haitian  dominion  lasted  until 
the  3'ear  1844  when,  on  Februarv  27,  the  people 
rose  in  arms  against  the  Government  and  in 
184(>  again  established  an  independent  State. 

In  the  3’ear  1801,  through  constant  fear  of 
foreign  invasion,  the  Kepublic  appealed  to 
Spain  for  protection,  and  on  March  18,  1801, 
was  formalH"  annexed  to  that  countr3’.  This 
rule,  however,  soon  became  intolerable  and  a  revolution,  initiated  at 
Capotillo  on  xVugiist  10,  1803,  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Dominican  Keimblic,  the  Spanish  Crown  relinquishing  all  claim  to 
the  countr3'  on  May  1,  1805. 

Genl.  Ramon  Caceres,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Presidency, 
was  inaugurated  on  July  1,  1908,  for  a  term  of  four  3"ears. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Dominican  Republic  went  into 
effect  on  April  1,  1908.  It  provides  for  a  republican,  democratic, 
and  representative  form  of  government,  divided  into  three  branches, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  National  xVssembly  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  branches,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Sena¬ 
tors  are  elected  one  for  each  province  or  district,  12  in  all,  by  indirect 
vote  for  a  term  of  six  3'ears.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  Senate  is 
renewed  one-third  ever3’^  two  3"ears.  Deputies  are  elected  in  proper- 
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tion  to  the  population  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  the 
Chamber  being  renewed  by  half  every  two  years. 

In  the  President,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet,  is  vested  the  executive 
authority  of  the  Republic.  He  is  elected  for  a  tei’in  of  six  years  by 
indirect  vote. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Santo 
Domingo,  two  Courts  of  Appeals  located  at  the  capital  and  Santiago 
respectively,  and  lesser  tribunals  throughout  the  Republic,  courts  of 
first  instance,  and  in  the  various  municijialities. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Dominican  Republic  is  divided 
into  6  provinces  and  6  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  com¬ 
munes,  cantons,  and  sections.  The  provinces  are  administered  by  a 
Governor,  ap25ointed  by  the  President  of  the  Reimblic  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  as  are  also  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  other  politi¬ 
cal  divisions.  A  Municipal  Board,  elected  by  direct  vote,  represents 
the  people  in  the  various  municipalities,  who  regulate  the  budget  of 
the  said  districts,  vote  upon  improvements,  and  in  general  cooperate 
with  the  executive  head  of  the  district. 

The  following  are  the  provinces  and  districts,  with  their  resjiective 
cajjitals : 

Province  of —  Capital. 

Santo  Domingo _ Santo  Domingo.® 

Seybo _ Santa  Cruz  del  Seybo. 

Azua _ Azua. 

Santiago _ Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. 

Esimillat _ Moca. 

Le  Vega _ Concepcion  de  la  Vega. 

District  of — 

San  Pedro  Macoris _ San  Pedro  Macorls. 

Barahona _ Barahona. 

Samana _ Santa  Barbara  de  Samana. 

Paciflcador _ San  Francisco  de  Macoris. 

Puerto  Plata _ San  Felipe  de  Puerto  Plata. 

Monte  Cristi _ - _ San  Fernando  de  Monte  Cristi. 

President _ Oen.  Ramon  CAceres. 

Minister  of  Interior  and  Police _ Sefior  Miguel  A.  RomAn,  hijo. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ .lost;  Maria  Cabral  y  Baez. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce - Federico  Velasquez  Hernandez. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine _ Manuel  Garcia. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction _ Emilio  C.  Joubert. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration _ Ricardo  Limardo. 

Minister  of  Fomento  and  Communication _ Emilio  Tejera  Bonetti. 

Note. — I.lst  of  cabinet  officers  corrected  to  July  20,  1909. 

The  President  is  allowed  a  salary  of  $7,200  per  annum. 


Also  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  IN  1908. 

The  jirosperity  prevailing  in  the  Dominican  Republic  at  the  close 
of  1908  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  trade  volume  of  the  year  in 
which  a  gain  of  nearly  $2,000,000  was  recorded  as  compared  with 
1907.  This  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  exports.  Cacao,  sugar,  and 
coffee  which,  with  tobacco  and  bananas,  constitute  over  94  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports,  showed  notable  increases,  shipments  of  cacao 
being  reported  as  nearly  double  those  of  the  year  previous.  The  sum 
of  $1,529,729.05  was  deposited  in  New  York  for  the  service  of  the 
foreign  debt  and  a  generally  favorable  condition  was  noted  in  all 
lines  of  progress. 

Not  only  is  the  Dominican  Government  formulating  extensive 
irrigation  plans  for  the  adequate  cultivation  of  its  land  areas,  but 
has  also  under  consideration  the  construction  of  such  railways  as  will 
place  the  products  of  the  country  within  reach  of  the  coast,  special 
funds  from  the  government  revenues  being  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
The  recent  establishment  of  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  is  an  earnest  of  the  stimulus  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  higher  education. 

The  declaration  of  amnesty  for  political  offenders  resulted  in  the 
return  of  many  citizens  to  peaceful  occupations  in  the  country,  thus 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Republic. 

Gn  July  1,  1908,  General  Caceres,  who  had  been  reelected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dominican  Reimblic  under  the  new  Constitution,  formally 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  Executive  in  the  presence  of  members  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  the  Republic  was  at  peace  with  all 
foreign  nations,  maintaining  with  them  amicable  relations,  cemented 
by  the  strongest  bonds  of  cordiality  and  harmony.  In  order  that  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  might  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good,  the  President  recommends  the  extensive  use  of  the  consular 
service  in  disseminating  useful  information  concerning  the  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  and  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  consists  of  ten  legations,  four  of  which  are  now  filled — the 
United  States.  Haiti,  Cuba,  and  Germany.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  that  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  be  combined  under  the 
direction  of  a  single  minister  and  a  charge  d’affaires  appointed  near 
the  Government  of  Spain.  Owing  to  the  increasing  commercial  re¬ 
lations  with  Panama  and  Central  America,  the  legation  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  may  be  transferred  to  Panama  and  the  legation  at  Guate- 
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mala  be  entrusted  with  the  representation  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  all  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  and  a  legation  established 
at  Bogota,  Colombia.  The  consular  service  of  the  Republic  consists 
of  25  consuls-general  and  151  consular  representatives  of  lower 
grades. 

FINANCE. 

Financial  conditions  are  in  every  way  prosperous,  and  ample  capital 
is  available  for  the  exploitation  of  the  public  works  undertaken  by 
the  (lovernment.  On  Januaiy  1.  1909,  the  Republic  was  carrying  in 
New  York  a  credit  balance  of  $(>,010,850  in  bonds  and  $947,973  in 
cash. 

I'he  revenues  of  the  Republic  in  1908  amounted  to  $4,175,033.24,  of 
which  sum  $3,232,889.93  represented  the  amount  of  customs  receipts, 
from  which  collections  the  receivershij)  transmitted  for  deposit  with 
the  Morton  Trust  Company,  in  New  York,  the  fiscal  agent  and  desig¬ 
nated  depositary  of  the  Dominican  Loan,  the  sum  of  $1,529,729.05  to 
apply  to  the  service  of  the  debt.  Of  this  sum  $1,200,000  was  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  and  ammortization  of  the  5  per  cent  customs  admin¬ 
istration  sinking-fund  gold  bonds,  as  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the 
American-Dominican  convention. 

The  Dominican  National  Congress  has  estimated  the  public  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Republic  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  at 
$3,984,300.  From  customs  it  is  estimated  that  $3,239,200  will  be  re¬ 
ceived;  from  internal  taxes,  $388,800;  communication,  $44,000;  con¬ 
sular  dues,  $14,500;  stamp  tax,  $(‘>0,000;  and  from  certain  specified 
state  properties,  $237,800. 

These  receipts  are  distributed  among  the  various  administrative 
departments,  the  sum  of  $1,808,708  being  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Treasury  and  Commerce,  of  which  $30,000  is  to  be  expended 
in  taking  a  census  of  the  Republic.  The  sum  of  $76,800  is  also 
appropriated  for  extending  existing  railway  construction  and  $75,000 
for  irrigation  works  in  Monte  Cristi  Province.  The  building  of 
roads,  the  construction  and  repair  of  light-houses,  and  other  public 
improvements  were  authorized. 

COMMERCE. 

Predictions  heretofore  made  as  to  the  betterment  of  trade  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Republic  have  been  fully  justified.  The  trade  volume 
for  the  year  was  $14,613,807,  as  compared  with  $12,794,657  in  1907. 
Exports  amounted  to  $9,486,344  and  imports  to  $5,127,463.  The  gain 
indicated  for  the  total  commerce  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  exports, 
imports  showing  an  inconsiderable  decline. 

The  United  States,  Germany,  and  France,  as  in  1907,  purchased  the 
bulk  of  Dominican  exports,  while  the  same  countries,  with  Great 
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Britain,  were  tlie  principal  sources  of  imports.  These  countries 
figured  in  the  order  of  values  as  follows;  United  States,  exports 
$4,212,44{),  imports  $2,8{)1,7‘22;  Germany,  exports  $4,220,289,  imports 
$8()8.230;  France,  exi)orts  $907,898,  imiiorts  $212,002;  Great  Britain, 
imports  $788.()21 ;  and  other  countries,  exports  $145,708,  imports 
$3C.C.,888. 

The  leading  article  of  export  was  cacao,  valued  at  $4,209,047  and 
amounting  to  41,903,470  pounds,  of  which  over  two-thirds  went  to 
Germany,  the  remainder  being  e<pially  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  The  yield  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN  REl’UBLIC 

Next  in  point  of  value  is  sugar,  amounting  to  (>9,703  tons  and 
valued  at  $3,092,429;  tobacco,  18,005,594  pounds,  valued  at  $1,009,008; 
coffee  to  the  value  of  $325,153,  of  which  F ranee  took  1,845,572  pounds 
and  Germany  1,540,528  pounds.  Banana  shipments  amounted  to 
454,010  bunches,  valued  at  $234,002,  a  decline  of  $85,498  as  compared 
w’ith  1907.  The  five  articles  mentioned  constitute  somewhat  more 
than  94  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  tobacco  and  bananas,  showed  increased  values  for  the 
year. 

Other  items  shipped  in  small  consignments  were  animals,  d5'es, 
cocoanuts,  copra,  gums,  resins,  hides  and  skins,  honey,  vegetable 
fibers,  wax,  and  Avoods,  to  a  total  value  of  $550,105. 
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On  the  import  list  cotton  inannfactures  occupied  first  place,  being 
valued  at  $1,180,551,  of  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
furnished  $504,040  and  $400,031,  respectively,  while  of  the  next  rank¬ 
ing  item,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  valued  at  $005,240,  the  United 
States  supplied  about  04  per  cent,  or  $380,994,  a  slight  advance  over 
1907,  though  the  greatest  gain  in  this  classification  was  made  by 
Great  Britain.  Steel  rails,  barbed  wire,  machinery,  and  galvanized 
roofing  formed  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  this  class. 

Bice,  which  forms  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  Republic,  was 
imiiorted  to  the  amount  of  10,221,141  pounds,  valued  at  $300,728,  of 
which  94.5  per  cent  was  received  from  Germany,  a  slight  decline  in 
the  total  being  noted  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  Flour 
receipts,  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  declined  from  66,400 
barrels  to  56,115,  a  corresponding  loss  in  value  being  recorded. 
Other  items  covering  mainly  foodstuffs,  leather,  sacking,  and  oils 
showed  slight  fluctuations  as  compared  with  1907,  but  in  no  case 
exceeded  $250,000  in  value. 

The  natural  market  for  the  products  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  the  United  States,  and  that  country  is  also  the  main  source  of 
supply  for  the  merchandise  purchased  abroad. 

I'RODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  encouraging  and  developing  the  live  stock  and 
agricultural  industries  of  the  country,  and  proposes  to  assist  as  far 
as  practicable  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  scientific  methods,  the 
importation  of  brood  animals,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  seeds  and 
plants  for  purposes  of  propagation  in  the  various  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture.  A  careful  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  industries  may  best  be  fostered  to  the  end  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Republic  may  be  developed  to  their  fullest  extent. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  establishing  of  a  Bureau  of  Cultivation  to  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations  of 
the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  country.  The  leading  crops 
are  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  bananas  in  the  order  named. 

The  implements  used  by  the  Dominican  farmer  in  planting  and 
harvesting  his  crops  are  practically  the  same  as  w^ere  used  on  the 
island  one  hundred  years  ago.  Improved  agricultural  and  farm 
machinery  are  at  present  being  introduced,  and  its  use  is  urged  by  the 
Government. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  Dominican  Republic  has  exported 
cabinet  and  construction  woods,  mahogany,  lignum- vita},  satinwood, 
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etc.,  to  the  value  of  considerably  over  half  a  million  dollars.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  imported,  during  the  same  period,  practically  all 
of  the  lumber  used  for  building  purposes,  costing  in  round  numbers 
about  $2,000,000.  This  condition  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  on  the  island  great  forests  of  excellent  building  woods. 
These  include  many  varieties  of  great  economic  value,  but  the  one 
which  is  best  known  to  the  lumberman  and  which  probably  exists  in 
the  largest  quantity  is  the  j'ellow  pine.  It  has  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  acres  of  merchant¬ 
able  pine  in  the  Rejiublic. 


This  pine  is  very  rich  in  resin.  One  of  the  varieties  which  goes  by 
the  local  name  of  “  suaba  ”  is  so  saturated  with  resin  that  it  is  used  by 
the  country  people  for  torches.  Pieces  of  wood  may  be  lighted  with 
an  ordinary  match  and  burn  freely.  Other  gums  and  resins  are  found 
in  fairly  large  quantities,  some  of  which  produce  a  good  grade  of 
rubber.  The  Guayacan  resin  is  found  in  certain  districts  in  the  in¬ 
terior  and  also  a  gum  which  in  burning  produces  a  smoke  similar  to 
incense. 

As  a  special  and  important  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  stock-raising  industry  of  the  country  receives  particular 
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attention.  Apiculture  also  is  carefully  fostered.  Demonstrators  are 
detailed  by  the  Government  to  show  apiculturists  the  best  methods  of 
producing  and  conserving  bees  and  advise  farmers  to  engage  in  that 
industry. 

The  steady  onward  movement  of  the  country  is  evidenced  in  the 
government  propaganda  with  reference  to  the  contemplated  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  irrigation  canals  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reclaiming  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land  extending  from  the 
territory  watered  by  the  Cano  del  Estero  on  the  south,  northward  to 
Monte  Cristi  Bay,  and  from  the  Yaque  westward  to  Manzanilla  Bay. 
The  land  is  comparatively  level  and  could  easily  be  put  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  at  moderate  expense. 


CENTRAL  PARK,  LA  VEGA,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Veins  of  auriferous  quartz  are  found  all  along  the  central  mountain 
claim,  and  alluvial  gold  is  found  in  numerous  places  in  the  north. 
Copper  is  next  in  importance  on  account  of  the  quantities  in  which 
it  is  found.  Iron  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  several  sections 
of  the  country  and  coal  deposits  abound  in  the  extensive  valley  lying 
between  the  central  range,  or  the  Gran  Cordillera  and  the  Cordillera 
8e])tentrional,  or  Monte  Cristi  chain,  those  of  the  Pacificador  district 
being  the  best  known. 

The  petroleum  belt  measures  over  100  square  miles  in  area,  oil 
being  found  in  abundance  in  the  Province  of  Azua. 

Silver  has  been  obtained  in  a  very  pure  state  from  the  Tanci  mine 
in  the  Puerto  Plata  municipality  and  deposits  of  this  metal  are  found 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  deposits  of  platinum, 
quicksilver,  and  tin.  Large  salt  deposits  also  exist  in  the  mountains 
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west  of  Neyba,  the  salt  being  perfectly  inire,  and  the  deposits  give 
evidence  of  containing  salt  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  At  Caldera 
Bay  salt  is  obtained  from  sea  water  by  solar  evaporation. 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  railway  mileage  of  the  Kepublic  has  an  extent  of  I.jO  miles 
approximately. 

A  law  of  the  Dominican  Government  provides  that  30  per  cent  of 
the  internal  revenues  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital 
invested  in  the  building  of  railroads,  whether  by  private  corporations 
or  borrowed  by  the  Government.  It  further  provides  that  interest 
may  be  paid  up  to  G  per  cent ;  that  a  bonus  of  $2,000  be  allowed  for 
each  kilometer  constructed  and  that  this  portion  of  the  revenues  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Dominican  Central  Railway,  which  formerly  belonged  to  an 
.\merican  company,  became,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  made  by  the 
Government  in  Februar}’,  1908,  the  property  of  the  Republic.  This 
road  connects  the  two  important  cities  of  Puerto  Plata  and  Santiago 
and  has  a  length  of  42  miles,  28  of  which  run  through  broken  and 
mountainous  lands.  Traffic  over  this  railway  in  1908  increased  12.4 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1907  and  the  receipts  of  the  former  year 
were  92  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  construction  material  for  the  Santiago  to  Moca 
railway  was  carried  over  the  line  free  of  charge.  The  increase  in 
cacao  and  coffee  transported  over  this  road  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
1907,  was  144.3  jier  cent  and  110.7  per  cent,  respectively,  while  tobacco 
decreased  14.1  jier  cent. 

The  Santiago  to  Moca  Railway,  which  may  be  considered  an 
extension  of  the  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago  Railway,  runs  from  San¬ 
tiago  to  the  Moca  River,  a  distance  of  IG  miles. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  road  from  Seybo  to  La  Romana,  an 
appropriation  of  30  per  cent  of  the  internal  revenues  having  been 
made  for  that  purpose. 

The  Samana  to  Santiago  Railway  belongs  to  a  private  company. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes  has  been  greatly  developed 
since  the  construction  of  the  line.  A  branch  road  is  being  built  to 
Salcedo,  from  whence  it  will  be  continued  to  Moca. 

The  line  from  Sanchez,  on  Samana  Bay,  to  La  Vega,  a  distance 
of  82  miles,  with  a  9-mile  branch  from  Baird  station  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Macoris,  is  owned  by  a  Scotch  capitalist. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  a  number  of  splendid  bays  and 
inlets,  forming  excellent  natural  harbors  and  affording  anchorage 
and  shelter  for  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels.  The  principal  ports 
are :  Puerto  Plata,  Sanchez,  Santo  Domingo,  Macoris,  Samana, 
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Monte  Cristi,  and  Barahona.  The  magnificent  bay  of  Samana,  also 
called  Golfo  de  las  Flechas,  is  40  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  15  miles,  and  is  fully  protected  from  the  winds  and  storms 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  of  the  world.  The  Bay  of  Xeiba 
is  15  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles,  and  likewise 
affords  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  ocean-going  ships,  as  do  also 
the  bays  of  Ocoa  and  Manzanillo,  and  several  others.  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ozama  River,  which  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
as  are  also  the  rivers  Yaque,  Yaque  del  Sur,  Yuna,  Iguamo,  and 
several  others,  some  of  them,  however,  only  for  vessels  of  light  draft. 

The  Clyde  Steamship  Company  maintains  a  line  of  steamships 
running  from  New  York  to  the  ports  of  Santo  Domingo,  Monte 
Cristi,  Puerto  Plata,  Samana,  Sanchez,  Macoris,  and  Azua,  sailing 
every  second  week  from  New  York.  The  time  and  fare  to  the 
various  ports  is  as  follows: 


Time. 

Fare.  ] 

1  Time,  j 

Fare. 

Santo  Domingo . 

Dll  1/8. 

.  '  8 

860  ' 

:  Monte  Cristi . 

Days. 

10 

860 

Azua . 

.  9 

1  •>*>  i 

j  Macoris . 

11 

70 

Samana . 

.  9 

60  1 

'  Sanchez . 

11 

70 

Puerto  Plata . 

.  10 

70 

Barahona . 

1 

12 

75 

Total  entries  of  vessels  at  the  various  ports  of  the  Republic  during 
1908  numbered  206  sailing  and  546  steamships,  while  clearances  were 
201  and  511,  respectively.  Tonnage  entries  and  clearances  were  849,- 
687  and  781,169  tons,  respectively.  Ships  of  American  registry  bring¬ 
ing  cargo  to  the  Republic  brought  57  per  cent  of  all  the  imports,  or 
to  the  amount  of  $2,920,999,  increasing  their  tonnage  over  1907,  while 
those  of  German  registry,  though  continuing  in  second  place,  trans¬ 
ported  but  28  per  cent,  or  $1,452,158,  and  British  bottoms  increased 
their  carrying  from  $106,599  to  $208,530. 

The  major  portion  of  the  exports  were  carried  by  vessels  of  Ameri¬ 
can  registry,  38  per  cent,  or  $3,634,394,  being  thus  classified,  German 
ships  ranking  next  with  $2,630,985,  or  27.5  per  cent.  Norwegian  and 
French  vessels  increased  their  export  tonnage,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  export  trade  was  handled  by  British,  Dutch,  Cuban,  and  Domin¬ 
ican  vessels. 

In  1908  the  Department  of  Public  Works  estimated  that  $300,000 
would  be  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  ports  of  the  Republic. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  the  work  of  removing  the  bar  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  was  begun,  and  by 
July,  1908,  the  minimum  dejith  had  been  increased  from  7  to  14^  feet, 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  other  ports  of  the  Republic. 
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Work  ivas  commenced  on  the  highway  from  the  capital  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  San  Cristobal  and  is  being  pushed  to  conclusion  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

POSTS  AND  TELEORAPIIS. 

The  receipts  from  the  postal  service  in  1008  were  $25,547.90,  against 
$23,999  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Government  has  signified  its  adherence  to  the  postal  conven-  ; 

tion  of  Rome  and  many  new  offices  were  established  for  the  fiu’ther-  - 

ance  of  international  communication.  1 

The  national  telegraph  and  telephone  system  is  satisfactory,  both  | 

in  organization  and  service,  the  year's  receijits  being  $17,524.23.  The  i 


PUERTO  PLATA,  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  SEA. 

Government  has  contracted  with  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  installation  of  the  De  Forrest  system  of  wireless 
telegraph  stations  in  the  Republic.  The  first  station  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  capital  at  a  cost  of  $8,450,  and  smaller  stations  at  other  points 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,765  each.  IMien  the  chain  is  complete 
communication  can  be  rapidly  effected  between  all  the  surrounding 
islands. 

The  Government  recognizes  the  advisability  and  need  of  secur¬ 
ing  desirable  immigration  into  the  Republic,  and  is  prepared  to 
offer  every  inducement  to  immigrants  to  colonize  the  country.  For¬ 
eigners  coming  into  the  country  for  the  pur^iose  of  legitimate  invest¬ 
ment  are  given  absolutely  the  same  rights  as  Dominicans,  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  not  granted  special  concessions  or  privileges. 
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The  matter  of  public  instruction  receives  the  particular  attention 
of  the  Government.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  budget 
the  Academy  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Sculpture  was  established 
in  the  capital  in  December,  1908.  This  institution,  for  which  $3,000 
was  ajipropriated,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Public  Instruction.  The  academy  is  open  to  both  sexes 
and  makes  no  charge  for  tuition.  A  graded  course  of  instruction 
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has  been  adopted,  covering  a  period  of  four  years,  and  provisions 
are  made  for  both  day  and  night  classes. 

A  new  sanitary  law  was  promulgated  during  the  year,  and  the 
departmental  authorities  empowered  to  import,  free  of  duty,  such 
articles  of  public  utility  as  are  designed  for  the  services  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  instruction,  and  general  development. 

Among  the  notable  public  works  undertaken  during  the  year  are 
the  Monte  Cristi  irrigation  project,  the  railroad  from  Santiago  to 
Moca,  the  port  works  of  the  capital,  and  the  public  highway  to  San 
Cristobal. 


The  Kepublic  of  Ecuador,  so  called  because  of  its  situation  under 
the  equator,  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  420,000  square 
miles,  including  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  is  equal  to  the  combined 
area  of  the  States  of  California  and  Texas.  Its  population  of 
1,500,000  is  less  than  that  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Ecuador,  like  Peru,  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  regions,  with 
as  many  varieties  of  climate,  soil,  and  products.  In  the  lowlands 
cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  grown,  while  on  the 
high  “  paramos^'  or  plateaux,  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  potatoes 
are  successfully  cultivated.  The  extensive  forests  contain  numerous 
species  of  useful  trees,  among  them  the  phyteleplias  macrocarpa, 
yielding  the  commercial  product  knowm  as  vegetable  ivory,  and  the 
carludooica  palmaia,  furnishing  the  fiber  from  which  Panama  hats 
are  made.  In  spite  of  the  name,  these  hats  come  mostly  from  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  Colombia,  especially  the  former  country,  the  natives  having 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  their  manufacture.  Other  valuable 
trees  are  the  cinchona,  from  whose  bark  quinine  is  obtained ;  the  man¬ 
grove,  used  for  tanning  purposes ;  and  the  homba  ceiba^  or  silk  cotton 
tree,  yielding  the  valuable  commercial  product  known  as  kapok. 

Ecuador’s  four  zones  are  called,  respectively,  tierrus  calientes^ 
the  hot  lowlands;  templadas,  at  an  altitude  of  from  G,000  to  9,000 
feet;  frias,  which  embrace  the  fertile  plateau  of  Quito,  on  which  is 
located  the  capital  of  the  country,  9,371  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the 
nevados,  comprising  the  snow-capped  Andes,  among  which  the  peaks 
of  Chimborazo,  20,498  feet,  and  Cotopaxi,  19,G13  feet,  are  the  highest. 
The  Cordillera  in  Ecuador  branches  off  into  two  distinct  mountain 
chains,  forming  a  number  of  high  plateaux  crossed  by  spurs  or  nudos, 
which  give  the  country  a  most  peculiar  aspect  topographically,  not 
unlike  a  ladder,  the  nudos  forming  the  rungs. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

"WTien,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Francisco 
PizARRo  had  conquered  the  great  Inca  empire  and  executed  the  Inca 
king,  Atahualpa,  he  dispatched  his  lieutenant,  Sebastian  de  Ben- 
alcazar,  to  the  north  in  order  that  he  might  conquer  the  Kingdom  of 
Quito,  inhabited  by  the  Caras,  a  people  with  social  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions  similar  to  those  of  the  Incas.  With  comparative  ease  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  on  December  G,  1534, 
Benalcazar  entered  the  capital  of  Quito. 
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Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Quito,  and  the  Spaniards  then  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  appor¬ 
tioning  the  land  among  themselves  and  establishing  feudal  estates. 

When  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  was  established,  in  1542,  the  terri¬ 
tory  now  included  in  the  Kepublic  of  Ecuador  was  made  a  part 
thereof.  Subsequently,  in  1718,  on  the  establishment  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Granada,  with  Bogota  as  capital,  the  territory  was 
divdded  between  the  two,  reverting  finally  to  Peru. 

The  movement  for  independence  began  in  Ecuador  on  August  10, 
1809,  when  the  citizens  of  Quito  deposed  the  Spanish  governor,  Don 
Ruiz  de  Castilla,  and  established  a  revolutionary  junta.  The  Span¬ 
iards  soon  regained  control  and  retained  it  until  October  9,  1820, 
when  the  citizens  of  Guayaquil  declared  their  independence.  This 
movement  was  successful,  and  the  complete 

victor}'  obtained  over  the  Royalist  forces  by  ■  ^ 

General  Sucre  at  the  battle  of  Pichincha  on 

]\Iay  24,  1822,  assured  the  independence  of  the  f  >  ,7^1 

An  assembly  called  by  General  Sxtcrb  five 
days  after  this  battle  declared  that  the  terri- 

tory  of  the  former  presidency  of  Quito  should  ^ 

be  incorporated  with  the  Greater  Colombia  of 
Simon  Bolivar,  composing  what  are  now  the 
Republics  of  Colombia,  Panama,  Venezuela, 


GENERAL  ELOY  ALFARO,  PRESIDENT  OF 
Ecuador. 


CONSTITl  TION  AND  OOVERN MEN  !'. 


The  present  constitution  of  the  Republic  was  adopted  in  1897. 
Ecuador  is  a  centralized  republic  with  the  usual  division  of  powers 
into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  National  Congress  consists  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  former  is  composed  of  32  members,  2  for  each  prov¬ 
ince,  and  the  latter  of  41  members,  1  for  every  30,000  citizens  or 
fraction  over  15,000.  Senators  as  well  as  deputies  are  elected  by 
direct  vote,  every  citizen  over  18  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write 
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being  entitled  to  vote.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  and 
deputies  for  two  years. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  each,  by  direct  vote  and  neither  may  be  re¬ 
elected  except  after  a  lapse  of  two  terms.  The  President  may  not 
leave  the  Republic  without  the  consent  of  Congress  during  his  term 
of  office  nor  for  one  year  thereafter. 

In  addition  to  a  cabinet,  consisting  of  five  Secretaries  of  State 
appointed  by  the  President,  there  is  a  Council  of  State  presided  over 
by  the  Vice-President  made  up  of  the  five  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  the 
Rector  of  the  Central  University,  two  Senators,  two  Deputies,  and 
two  other  citizens.  The  seven  last-mentioned  councilors  are  elected  by 
Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court,  located  at  Quito,  the  capital,  is  the  highest 
tribunal,  and  consists  of  five  justices  elected  by  Congress  for  a  term 
of  six  j'^ears.  The  Superior  Courts  are  located  at  Quito,  Guayaquil, 
Cuenca,  Riobamba,  Loja,  and  Portoviejo,  the  first  three  named  being 
composed  of  six  judges  and  the  last  three  of  three  judges  each, 
all  elected  by  Congress  for  six  years.  There  are  also  five  courts  in 
the  country,  dealing  with  commercial  matters  only,  as  well  as  a  Court 
of  Accounts,  several  mining  courts,  provincial,  county,  and  district 
courts. 

The  Court  of  Accounts  is  empowered  to  audit  and  investigate  all 
public  accounts  and  expenditures,  its  members,  like  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Superior  Courts,  being  elected  by  Congress 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  sixteen 
Provinces  and  one  territory,  and  subdivided  into  cantones  and  par¬ 
ishes.  The  administration  of  the  provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  as  are  also 
the  other  executive  officers  of  the  cantones.  In  the  parishes  the  coun¬ 
selors  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  have  the  right  of 
regulating  the  budget  and  to  recommend  and  vote  improvements. 

The  Provinces  of  Ecuador  and  their  capitals  are: 


Province  of — 

Azuay _ 

Bolivar _ 

Canar _ 

Carcbi _ 

Chimborazo. 

Esmeraldas. 

Guayas _ 

Imbabura _ 

Leon _ 

Loja - 


Capital. 

Cuneca. 

Guaranda. 

Azogues. 

Tulcan. 

Riobamba. 

Esmeraldas. 

Guayaquil. 

Ibarra. 

I>atacunga. 

Loja. 
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Province  of — 

Mannbi _ 

Oriente _ 

El  Oro _ 

Plchincha _ 

Los  Rios _ 

Tunguragua _ 

Territory  of  Galapagos,  composed  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 


Capital. 

_  Portoviejo. 

-  Ahuano. 

..  Machala. 

..  Quito.® 

.  Babahoyo. 

-  Aniabato. 


President - Gen.  Aloy  Alfaro. 

Minister  of  Interior  and  Public  Works _ Dr.  Alejandro  Reyes  V. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice _ Dr.  Francisco  X.  Aglirre  Jado. 

Minister  of  Treasury  and  Public  Credit _ Dr.CfiSAR  Borja. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Posts,  and 

Telegraphs - Dr.  Francisco  J.  Martinez  Aguirre. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine _ Dr.  Wilfrido  Venegas. 


Note. — List  of  cabinet  officers  correctcMl  to  July  20,  1909. 
The  salary  of  the  President  is  $0,000. 


ECUADOR  IN  1908. 


President  Eloy  Alfarro  in  his  message  delivered  to  the  National 
Congress  on  August  12,  1908,  outlined  the  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  country  during  1907  and  the  first  part  of  the  year 
1908.  The  Guayaquil-to-Quito  line  was  successfully  inaugurated  in 
the  course  of  the  year  and  in  August  preliminary  work  was  begun 
on  the  road  from  Huigra  to  Cuenca,  with  the  prospect  of  opening  up 
the  rich  mining  and  agricultural  districts  of  the  southern  sections  of 
the  Republic  within  two  years. 

The  entry  of  the  first  train  from  the  coast  over  the  newly  completed 
road  to  Quito  on  June  25,  1908,  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  national  capital. 

Other  lines  are  contemplated,  one  from  the  interior  to  the  Pacific 
having  a  terminal  on  the  coast  nearer  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
other  a  branch  of  the  Guayaquil-Quito  line  to  tap  a  fertile  district 
producing  cacao,  rubber,  and  bananas.  The  development  of  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Republic  is  another  outgrowth  of  the  railroad  building 
which  is  characterizing  Ecuador’s  economic  development. 

The  Government  plans  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  its  independ¬ 
ence  in  the  summer  of  1909  by  a  national  e.xposition  in  Quito  in  which 
a  number  of  countries  have  decided  to  participate. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  good  will  continue  to  exist 
between  Ecuador  and  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  due 
largely  to  the  satisfactory  services  rendered  abroad  by  the  able  diplo- 

®A1so  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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matic  corps  of  the  Republic.  In  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  cultivate,  strengthen,  and 
extend  cordial  relations  with  other  powers.  The  arbitral  award  of 
the  boundary  question  with  Peru  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  King 
of  Spain  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  the  boundary  dispute 
with  Colombia  settled  by  amicable  and  direct  negotiations  of  the 
two  Republics,  a  treaty  relating  to  that  subject  being  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Chile  has  been  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Republic,  and  a  sanitary  convention,  based  on  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Convention  of  Washington,  and  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
the  governments  of  Ecuador  and  Panama,  was  negotiated  in  Quito 
on  September  26,  1908.  When  this  convention  becomes  operative  it 
will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  hygiene  of  the  ports  of  the 
two  countries  in  interest. 

FINANCE. 

With  an  income  for  the  year  1907  of  $0,683,288  and  expenditures 
of  $7,892,000  a  deficit  was  reported  at  the  beginning  of  1908,  to  meet 
which  a  loan  of  $1,500,000  was  negotiated.  The  operating  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  year  1907  were  actually  $0,034,000,  the 
difference  between  these  figures  and  those  reported  above  having 
been  used  principally  for  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Southern 
Railway.  The  Executive  therefore  decreed,  under  date  of  August 
29,  1908,  that  until  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  special  funds  of  the 
Republic,  except  those  specified  in  the  Constitution,  should  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  administrative  expenses.  The  appropriations  for 
the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  waterworks,  the  parks  in  Quito,  the  water¬ 
works  at  Machala,  and  public  roads  in  general  were  diverted  until 
January  1,  1909,  into  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  administration. 

The  most  important  financial  event  in  the  transactions  of  the 
year  was  the  settlement  of  the  external  debt  of  Ecuador  as  represented 
by  the  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company.  An 
arrangement  was  made  which,  though  necessitating  important  conces¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  bondholders,  indicated  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  its  credit,  and  daily  deposits  have  been  made 
since  January  1,  1909,  on  the  service  of  the  debt.  The  foreign  debt 
in  December,  1908,  was  $5,400,000  and  the  interior  obligations  about 
$4,000,000. 

On  November  8,  1908,  the  President,  with  the  authorization  of  the 
National  Congress,  negotiated  a  loan  of  $4,870,000  for  the  payment 
of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  guaranteed  by  the  federal  revenues. 
The  President  has  also  been  authorized  to  impose  a  duty  on  exports 
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of  silver  coin,  or  to  forbid  said  exports,  should  he  deem  it  desirable. 
At  the  present  price  of  bar  silver  the  intrinsic  value  of  Ecuadoran 
silver  coin  is  greater  than  the  coin  value  of  the  same,  and  legislation 
was  required  to  prevent  the  Kepublic  from  being  deprived  of  its 
silver  currency. 

Municipal  expenditures  in  Guayaquil  were  reduced  by  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  certain  public  works. 


COMMERCE. 

Foreign  commerce  for  1908  was  represented  by  $15,296,627,  imports 
amounting  to  $6,950,256  and  exports  $8,346,371.  These  figures  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Ecuador  showed  an  increased  valuation  of  nearly  $1,500,000  over 
1906.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  increase 
was  on  the  side  of  imports  entirely,  thus  showing  the  improvement  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  country.  Total  trade  values  in  1907,  the 
latest  year  for  which  details  are  available,  were  $21,643,200,  France 
taking  first  rank  as  a  receiver  of  exports  and  Great  Britain  retaining 
her  place  as  supplier  of  imports. 

The  United  States  occupied  second  place  on  both  the  export  and 
import  lists  of  the  countr3\  United  States  statistics  give  $2,196,131 
as  the  value  of  imports  from  Ecuador  in  1908,  with  shipments  thither 
to  the  value  of  $1,814,434. 

Cacao,  the  most  important  commercial  commodity  on  the  export 
list,  was  shipped  abroad  in  1908  to  the  extent  of  64,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $6,400,000.  Of  this  quantity  the  United  States  took  11,381,- 
460  pounds,  while  the  visible  supply  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Kepub¬ 
lic  on  January  1,  1909,  was  estimated  at  1,000,000  pounds.  Cacao 
figured  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  exports,  and  50  per  cent  of 
that  product  was  shipped  to  France. 

Other  important  items  of  export  are  toquilla  straw  hats,  known 
commercially  as  “  Panama  ”  hats,  India  rubber,  coffee,  hides,  and 
vegetable  ivory.  The  export  value  of  hats  is  placed  at  about  $1,000,- 
000  yearly^,  the  hats  ranging  in  price  from  $1  to  $125  each.  The 
center  of  this  industry  is  the  town  of  Jipijapa. 

Vegetable  ivory,  the  trade  name  for  the  corozo  or  tagua  nut  is 
exported  annually  to  the  extent  of  about  20,000  tons,  Germany  taking 
one-half.  United  States  one-fourth,  and  Italy,  France,  and  other 
European  countries  the  remainder  of  the  output.  The  value  of  this 
product  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1908  was  $142,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $204,350  for  the  year  1907. 

In  addition  to  the  large  shipments  of  cacao  from  Guayaquil  in 
1908  there  were  exported  68,241  hides  of  neat  cattle  valued  at  $135,- 
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000;  4,964,000  pounds  of  coffee  valued  at  $273,000;  3,400,000  pounds 
of  vegetable  ivory  worth  $102,000,  and  470,000  pounds  of  rubber 
valued  at  $235,000.  Of  the  hides  exported  the  United  States  took 
54,082;  Great  Britain,  6,114;  France,  4,265;  and  Germany,  2,880. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  chiefly  flour,  wine,  rope, 
machinery,  codfish  and  salmon,  sugar,  brooms,  and  lumber. 

For  1907  the  total  exports  amounted  to  $11,793,213,  and  imports 
to  $9,849,987.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  exports  showed 
a  gain  of  $102,970,  and  imports  the  remarkable  increase  of  $1,344,187. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  were:  Cacao,  43,348,369  pounds, 
worth  $6,934,257 ;  ivory  nuts,  47,131,627  pounds,  worth  $1,358,056 ; 
hats  to  the  value  of  $1,171,043;  rubber,  1,031,510  pounds,  worth 
$777,544;  hides,  2,622,497  pounds,  worth  $351,344;  gold  coin,  $117,550; 
and  toquilla  straw,  to  the  value  of  $90,253. 

The  leading  items  of  the  import  list  were :  Textiles  other  than  silk, 
$2,622,885 ;  food  products,  $1,535,907 ;  gold  and  silver  coin,  $1,084,444 ; 
iron  and  hardware,  $640,886;  wines  and  liquors,  $444,063;  minerals 
(coal),  $413,284;  machinery,  $363,634;  clothing,  $327,583;  drugs  and 
medicines,  $292,147 ;  and  shoes  and  findings,  $166,387.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  trade  showed  the  following  values:  United  States,  ex- 
jiorts  $3,347,185,  imports  $2,349,182;  Great  Britain,  exports 
$1,165,397,  imports  $3,540,996;  France,  exports  $4,046,380,  imports 
$598,300;  Germany,  exports  $1,483,627,  imports  $1,800,000;  Peru, 
exports  $441,299,  imports  $147,022;  and  Chile,  exports  $348,260,  and 
imports  $162,008. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  is  agri¬ 
culture,  the  raising  of  cacao  being  extensively  engaged  in  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  premier  position  of  that  article  on  the  export  list  of 
the  country.  Rubber,  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  and  rice  are  also 
cultivated.  The  estimated  annual  production  of  the  last  mentioned 
product  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,000  pounds,  which  is  not 
quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home  market  necessitating 
importations  from  various  foreign  countries. 

The  growing  of  sugar  cane  is  of  considerable  importance,  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  various  plantations  aggregating  in  the  neighborhood  of 
160,000  bags  (of  100  pounds),  which  is  about  sufficient  for  the  home 
market  although  there  is  some  traffic  in  this  article  with  outside 
countries. 

The  coffee  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  7,000,000  pounds  annually, 
and  the  output  of  vegetable  ivory  nuts,  of  which  Ecuador  exports 
a  considerable  quantity,  is  placed  at  48,000,000  pounds,  all  of  which  is 
exported. 
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Rubber  is  gathered  and  brought  to  market  during  all  the  months 
of  the  year,  something  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  representing  the 
annual  yield. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  grape  industry  the 
National  Congress  has  exempted  domestic  grape  products  from  the 
payment  of  federal  and  municipal  taxes,  and  for  the  general  promo¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  development  the  Government  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  boards  of  agriculture  in  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and 
Cuenca.  These  boards  will  Avork  in  conjunction  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  stock  raising,  irriga¬ 
tion,  planting  and  fertilizing  of  lands,  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication.  The  importation 
of  useful  seeds,  plants,  and  animals  will  be  encouraged  and  premiums 
offered  for  the  best  results  obtained  in  the  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  industries  of  the  Republic.  Included  in  this  plan  are  the 
founding  of  agricultural  schools  and  the  establishment  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  observatories. 

Other  than  the  plaiting  of  hats,  to  protect  which  an  export  duty  is 
placed  on  shipments  of  toquilla  straw,  manufacturing  industries  are 
represented  by  foundries,  ice  plants,  sugar  refineries,  and  a  number 
of  fluor  mills.  Several  small  establishments  are  also  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton  blankets,  ponchos,  bayetas,  com¬ 
mon  carpets,  felt  hats,  etc.  Laces,  embroideries,  shoes,  furniture, 
matting,  saddles,  wagons,  and  carts  are  made  by  hand,  and  a  small 
shoe  factory  is  being  installed. 

The  principal  industries  of  Guayaquil  of  long  standing  cover  such 
important  articles  of  consumption  as  vermicelli,  chocolate,  biscuits, 
beer,  ice,  soap,  candles,  and  liquor,  while  the  more  recent  industries 
consist  of  the  manufacture  of  bags,  wafers,  cotton  fabrics,  mosaics, 
and  a  well-equipped  tannery.  The  manufacture  of  matches  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  the  Republic,  and  the  quality  and  price 
of  this  product  compare  most  favorably  with  matches  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

In  Quito  manufacturing  interests  are  represented  by  seven  flour 
mills,  one  foundry,  one  ice  factory,  and  two  sugar  refineries.  Shoes 
are  made  by  hand.  Other  industries,  such  as  the  making  of  blankets, 
ponchos,  carpets,  saddles,  hats,  furniture,  and  pottery,  are  represented 
in  a  small  way.  The  capital  is  also  noted  for  the  large  amount  of 
religious  painting  and  sculpture  done  within  its  limits  and  exported 
to  other  countries.  The  making  and  coloring  of  small  articles  from 
vegetable  ivory  and  the  curing  of  the  skins  of  small  birds,  particu¬ 
larly  humming  birds,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  city. 

The  mineral  deposits  in  the  country  have  as  yet  been  only  slightly 
exploited.  The  country  is  known  to  be  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
coal,  while  silver  ore  deposits  have  been  found  but  not  worked,  and 
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at  Esmeraldas  jjlatinum  has  been  found  in  variable  quantities.  Sul¬ 
phur  also  is  known  to  exist  in  large  quantities  in  the  Pichincha  dis¬ 
trict  and  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities 
only  retards  the  development  of  the  coal  deposits  in  the  interior  of 
the  Republic. 

COM  MUXICATIOX  FACILITIES. 

The  total  extent  of  railway  lines  in  operation  in  1008  was  given 
as  a  little  over  316  miles.  The  (iiiaA’aqiiil  and  Quito  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  completed  the  construction  of  its  line  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito 
on  June  25,  1908,  and  since  that  date  trains,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  have  been  running  regularly  between  the  two  cities.  The  reg¬ 
ular  passenger  trains  only  run  during  the  day  and  make  the  trip  (297 
miles)  in  two  days  when  formerly,  by  mules  and  on  foot  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  require  twelve  and  fifteen  days  in  going  over  the  same 
route.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  the  people  of  Quito,  and 
of  the  whole  Republic  are  looking  forward  to  a  new  era  of  progress. 
The  operation  of  the  newly  opened  line  is  rendered  expensive  through 
the  necessity  of  importing  coal  from  Australia,  though  coal  fields, 
equal  in  extent  to  those  of  West  Virginia,  exist  within  40  miles  of 
the  main  road.  An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  rail¬ 
road  company  for  the  exploitation  of  these  deposits,  it  being  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cost  of  constructing  a  branch  to  them  will  be  about 
$1,500,000.  The  completion  of  this  project  will  make  the  whole  line 
pay  handsomely. 

On  August  6,  1908,  preliminary  work  was  begun  on  the  railway 
from  Huigra  to  Cuenca,  which  is  to  be  completed  within  twenty- 
eight  months,  and  when  finished  will  open  the  rich  mining  and  agri¬ 
cultural  district  of  southern  Ecuador.  This  road  not  only  traverses 
coal  fields  of  enormous  value  but  is  an  important  link  in  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Railway,  opening  up  the  vast  plateau  of  southern  Ecuador 
and  connecting  Cuenca,  the  third  citj'^  of  the  Republic,  with  Quito 
and  Guayaquil.  The  President  advocates  the  extension  of  the 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  to  Ibarra  and  Tulcan,  thus  placing  the 
principal  port  of  the  Republic  in  rapid  communication  with  the  rich 
and  fertile  provinces  of  Imbabura  and  Carchi. 

Another  contemplated  line  is  that  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito 
which  would  practically  parallel  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito  line  and 
have  its  outlet  100  miles  north  of  Guayaquil  at  a  point  provided  with 
a  fine  harbor  and  capable  of  adequate  development.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  renewed  the  contract  for  the  line  which  expired  by 
limitation. 

The  company  operating  the  street  car  line  in  Guayaquil  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $375,000  on  January  1.  1908,  at 
which  time  it  had  a  trackage  of  26  miles.  The  present  motive  power 
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is  animal,  but  the  company  plans  to  electrify  its  lines  in  the  near 
future.  Electric  tramway  lines  are  also  under  consideration  in 
Quito  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  city  lighting  plant. 

Ecuador  is  accessible  practically  only  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  com¬ 
munication  by  land  with  the  neighboring  Republics  of  Brazil  and 
Colombia  being  well-nigh  impossible,  owing  to  the  dense  forests  and 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  mountain  ranges.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
however,  Ecuador  has  a  number  of  good  ports,  affording  anchorage 
and  shelter  for  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Guayaquil,  connected  by  rail  with  the  capital,  Quito. 
Other  ports  of  importance  are  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  Manto,  Puerto 
Bolivar,  and  Esmeraldas,  which  may  be  reached  either  directly  from 
New  York  by  way  of  Magellan  Straits  or  via  Panama  or  San 
I'rancisco. 

Two  steamship  lines  ply  between  New  York  and  Guayaquil,  the 
New  York  and  I’acific  Steamship  Company  and  the  West  Coast  Line, 
with  irregular  sailings  about  once  a  month,  employing  from  sixty 
to  seventy-four  days  in  the  trip,  and  having  mostly  freight  boats 
in  this  service. 

From  Panama  connection  can  be  made  with  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  the  Compama  Slid- Americana  de  Vapores,  or 
the  Peruvian  Steamship  and  Dock  Company  of  Callao,  with  regular 
weekly  sailings,  employing  from  five  to  six  days  from  Panama  to 
Guayaquil,  the  cost  of  first-class  passage  being  $G8  from  Panama.  i 

The  Kosmos  Line  maintains  a  regular  fortnightly  service  on  the 
I’acific  coast,  touching  at  all  the  more  important  ports  between  San 
Francisco  and  Magellan  Straits,  their  steamers  making  the  trip  from 
San  Francisco  to  Guayquil  in  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  days, 
while  various  other  lines  maintain  regular  services  between  European 
and  Ecuadorean  ports. 

Some  twenty  steamers,  as  Avell  as  a  number  of  sailing  vessels  and 
freight  canoes,  maintain  an  active  coast  and  river  service,  most  of  the 
numerous  rivers  of  Ecuador  being  navigable  for  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  inland  and  affording  excellent  means  of  transportation.  The 
(luayas  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  city  and  port  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  is  the  most  important  of  these  waterways,  being  navigable  for 
river  steamers  as  far  as  Bodegas,  40  miles  from  Guayaquil,  while 
smaller  vessels  can,  during  the  wet  season,  reach  Zapotal,  some  200 
miles  inland.  The  River  Daule  is  navigable  for  some  CO  miles,  the 
Vinces  for  50  miles,  while  the  Esmeraldas,  Rio  de  Naranjal,  Santa 
Rosa,  Santiago,  and  Mira  rivers  are  all  navigable,  during  the  rainy 
season,  for  short  distances,  varying  from  10  to  60  miles  or  more.  The 
Amazon  River,  which  in  Ecuador  is  given  the  name  of  Maranon 
River,  is  navigable  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  thus  the  eastern  slope 
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of  (he  Ecuadorean  Andes  may  be  reached  by  way  of  Brazil  and  the 
Amazon  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Port  entries  at  Guayaquil  durinjr  1007  show  a  total  of  202  steam¬ 
ers  and  8  sailing  vessels,  w'ith  a  registry  of  422,344  tons.  More  than 
half  were  British,  57  were  Chilean,  37  German,  3  French,  1  Peru¬ 
vian,  and  1  American. 

The  total  extent  of  the  telegraph  system  is  2,504  miles,  with  GO 
stations.  A  telephone  service  is  maintained  in  the  city  of  Quito  and 
suburbs,  with  long-distance  connection  with  Guayaquil  and  other  cities 
of  the  Republic.  The  line  to  Gua3’aquil  is  to  be  reconstructed  with 
modern  equipment  and  the  service  in  the  capital  equipped  with 
up-to-date  apparatus.  AVireless  telegraph  stations  are  planned  for 
GuaA'aquil  and  Isla  de  Puna. 

PUBLIC  INSl'KUCTION. 

The  public-school  sj’^stem  of  the  Republic  is  being  markedlv  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  modern  methods  adopted  have  produced  flattering 
results.  Quito  has  5  colleges  (one  of  them  a  military  college),  2 
normal  institutes  (one  of  which  is  for  girls),  a  university,  a  medical 
school,  2  seminaries,  a  theological  school,  an  institute  of  science, 
a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  3  schools  for  j-oung  women,  and  3  kinder¬ 
gartens. 

There  are  6  monasteries,  7  convents,  2  seminaries,  7  parochial 
churches,  15  conventual  churches,  a  cathedral,  a  basilica,  and  13 
chapels,  covering  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  city.  The 
Franciscan  monasterj",  which  covers  several  acres,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  Government  is  keenl}'  aware  of  the  effect  upon  the  economic 
future  of  the  Republic  to  be  brought  about  by  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  measures  are  being  taken  for  the  proper  sanita¬ 
tion  of  Ecuadoran  ports  to  meet  future  trade  requirements.  The 
chairman  of  the  sanitation  is  Dr.  B.  J.  Llovd,  of  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service  of  the  United  States. 

Many  foreigners  are  expected  in  the  Republic  during  the  progress 
of  the  exposition  to  be  held  in  Quito  throughout  the  summer  of  1909, 
and  measures  taken  to  provide  hvgienic  conditions  have  received 
active  municipal  and  government  aid. 

Quito,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  75,000,  and  that  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  is  estimated  at  from  75,000  to  80,000. 


GUATEMALA 


The  Kepiiblic  of  (iuatemala,  the  northernmost  of  the  Central 
American  Republics,  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico, 
British  Honduras,  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  Republics  of  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Salvador.  It  has  a  total  area  of  48.290  square  miles,  equal 
to  that  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  and  an  estimated 
population  of  1,991,201. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  along  the  coast,  Guatemala 
lies  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  11,500  feet,  its  capital,  Guatemala 
City,  being  4,850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  traverses  its  territory  and  sends  out  a  number  of  spurs, 
forms  several  iilateaux,  which  are  extremely  healthful  and  fertile, 
and  on  which  products  of  tropical  and  temperate  zones  are  success¬ 
fully  grown.  The  coffee  exjiorted  from  Guatemala  is  noted  for  its 
excellence,  and  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  bananas  are  also  groAvn  for 
shipment.  A  limited  trade  is  carried  on  in  india  rubber  from  the 
])roduct  of  the  castilloa  elastica^  and  various  classes  of  cabinet  and 
other  Avoods. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Pedro  de  Alvarado,  a  lieutenant  of  Cortez,  was  the  first  to  attempt 
seriously  the  conquest  of  Guatemala,  then  inhabited  by  the  Quiches, 
Caribs,  and  other  warlike  Indian  tribes.  Due  to  constant  strife 
among  the  natiA'es  the  Spaniards  easily  succeeded  in  conquering  and 
enslaving  them,  and  in  the  year  1524  Ala-arado,  in  order  to  firmly 
establish  his  authority,  had  the  two  kings  of  the  Quiches  executed. 
Guatemala,  which  at  that  time  comprised  all  the  territory  noAv  known 
as  Central  America,  as  Avell  as  the  ^lexican  States  of  Chiapas  and 
Yucatan,  became  a  captain-generalcy,  at  first  independent,  but  later 
under  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico. 

In  July,  1527,  Alvarado  founded  the  City  of  Guatemala.  This 
first  city  was  short  lived  and  in  the  year  1542  it  was  rebuilt  on  the 
site  of  what  is  noAV  the  old  city,  which  was  itself  in  turn  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1773.  In  1776  the  present  city  was  laid 
out  at  a  site  25  miles  northeast  of  La  Antigua,  the  old  city. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  independence  was  finally 
achieA'ed  by  the  countries  comprising  the  former  Kingdom  of  Guate¬ 
mala  on  September  15, 1821.  The  Spanish  Governor,  Gabino  Gaixza, 
who  Avas  in  faAmr  of  the  rev'olution,  Avas  elected  President  of  the 
IVovisional  Junta.  In  January  of  the  folloAving  year,  hoAveA’er, 
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(iuatemala  became  a  part  of  the  Empire  of  Mexico.  Mlien,  in  the 
year  1823,  Iturbioe  Avas  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Mexico  and 
the  latter  country  became  a  Republic,  Guatemala  was  once  more  at 
lil)erty  to  chose  a  form  of  government,  and  a  Constituent  Congress, 
which  had  been  summoned  by  General  Filosola,  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Guatemala,  declared  on  July  1.  1823,  that  the  old  Kingdom 
of  Guatemala  should  henceforth  be  free  and  independent  from  Spain, 
^lexico,  or  any  other  nation,  and  should  form  an  independent  nation 
under  the  title  of  the  Central  American  Fed- 
'  !  eration,  embracing  the  present  Republics  of 

a,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica.  General  Jose  Arce  Avas  the 
first  I’resident  of  the  Federation. 

The  T'nion  did  not,  hoAvever,  prove  prac- 


ment  on  April  17,  1839,  under  the  title  State 
of  Guatemala,  Avhich  name  Avas  changed  on 
March  21,  1847,  to  that  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala. 

Several  attempts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  b}’^  the  different  Republics  to  reestablish  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Fnion,  but  these  haA’e  failed.  An  arrangement  Avas  brought 
about  by  the  C'entral  American  Peace  (Conference,  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  December,  1907,  the  result  of  Avhich  has  been  the  establishment 
(*f  an  International  Court  of  Justice  at  (Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  and  an 
International  Bureau  at  Guatemala  to  promote  the  industries,  com¬ 
merce.  and  agriculture  of  the  Ontral  American  Republics. 

President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  Avas  inaugurated  March  15, 
1905,  for  a  term  of  six  vears. 


8R.  Don  MANUEL  ESTRADA  CABRERA, 
PKCSiDeNT  OF  Guatemala. 


CONSTITUTIOX  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


Upon  separation  from  the  other  Central  American  States,  Guate¬ 
mala  adopted  the  unitary,  republican  form  of  government,  Avith 
poAvers  A’ested  in  the  legislatiA’e,  executiA^e,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  National  Assembly  consists  of  one  chamber  only,  composed  of 
09  deputies,  one  for  eA^ery  20,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  oA^er 
10,000.  elected  by  direct  A^ote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

During  recess  the  Assembly  is  represented  by  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  Avhose  business 
it  is  to  prepare  all  legislation  for  the  next  session  and  to  advise  the 
Executive. 
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The  President  of  the  Kepublic  is  elected  by  direct  vote,  all  citizens 
over  21  years  of  age,  who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  being  entitled 
to  vote.  Ilis  term  of  office  is  six  years,  and  he  may  not  be  reelected 
except  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  one  intervening  term.  There 
is  no  Vice-President,  but  two  designados  are  elected  at  the  same  time 
as  the  President,  who  take  the  place  of  the  Chief  Executive,  in  case 
of  his  death  or  disability,  in  their  respective  order. 

A  cabinet  of  six  Secretaries  of  State  assist  the  President  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  of  the  Eepublic,  and  also  a  Council  of  State 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  of  which  the  six  Secretaries  of  State 
form  part  ex  officio,  five  councillors  being  elected  by  the  Assembly 
and  four  appointed  by  the  I*resident. 

The  national  supreme  court,  six  courts  of  appeals,  and  a  number  of 
district  or  municipal  courts  comprise  the  judiciary  of  the  country. 
The  supreme  court  has  five  members  and  the  courts  of  appeals  three 
members  each,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

(luatemala  is  divided  politically  into  21  departments,  each  of  which 
is  again  subdivided  into  districts  or  municipios.  The  Jefe  Politico 
or  Political  Chief  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  department.  The 
alcaldes  are  the  administrators  of  the  districts  and  are  elected  by 
direct  vote,  as  are  also  the  rigidovcs  or  aldermen. 

Following  are  the  Departments  of  (iuatemala  with  their  respective 
capitals : 


Department  of — 
Alta  Verapaz— 

Amatitlaii _ 

Baja  Verapaz _ 

(.'himaltenango_ 

Cbiquimnla _ 

Escailiitla _ 

Guatemala _ 

Iliieliiieteuango. 

Izabal _ 

Jala  pa _ 

Jutiapa _ 

Peten _ 

Qiiezaltenang()_ 

Quiche _ 

Itetalhuleu _ 

Sacatepequez__ 

San  Marcos _ 

Santa  Rosa _ 

Solola _ 

Suchitepequez-. 
Totonicapam__. 
Zacapa _ 


Capital. 

.  Coban. 

..\matitlan. 

-Salama. 

-Chimaltenango. 

.Cbiquimnla. 

.  Escuintla. 

.  Guatemala.® 
-lluebueteuango. 
.Izabal. 

..Jalapa. 

.Jutiapa. 

.Flores. 

.  Quezaltenango. 

..Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche. 
..Itetalhuleu. 

...\ntigua  Guatemala. 
.San  Marcos. 
.Cuajiniquilapa. 

.Solola. 

.Mazatenango. 

.Totonicapam. 

.Zacapa. 


Also  Capital  of  the  Republic 
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President _ Sefmr  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera. 

Secretiiry  of  Foreign  AITairs _ Senor  Juan  Barrios  M. 

Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice _ Senor  Josf:  M.  Keina  Andrade. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit _ Senor  Guillermo  Aguirre  (in 

charge  of  Foreign  Affairs). 

Secretary  of  War _ Senor  Luis  Molina. 

Secretary  of  Public  Instruction _ Senor  Angel  M.  Bocanegra. 

Secretary  of  Fomento _ Senor  Joaquin  Mendez  (in 

charge  of  I’ublic  Instruction). 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  officers  corrected  to  July  20,  1909. 

The  President  is  allowed  a  salary  of  HO.OOO  pesos  (about  $10,500) 
IKT  annum. 

GUATEMALA  IN  1908. 

The  favorable  status  enjoyed  by  (iuatemalan  affairs  during  1908 
and  the  prospective  continuance  of  the  same  during  1909  are  dwelt 
upon  in  a  mes.sage  delivered  by  President  Estrada  Cabrera  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  March  1  of  the  latter  year. 

A  surplus  is  credited  to  public  revenues  and  increased  earnings 
noted  for  various  public  enterprises.  The  new  mining  code,  jiro- 
mulgated  in  June,  1908,  was  productive  of  augmented  activity  in 
this  field,  and  increased  yields  of  bananas,  rubber,  sugar,  and  hard 
woods  are  features  of  the  j’ear's  industrial  life. 

The  gathering  of  medical  men  of  the  MTstern  Continent  in  the 
capital  of  Guatemala  during  the  month  of  August  was  made  the 
occasion  of  many  notable  celebrations,  both  of  a  social  and  official 
character.  That  the  Pan-American  ^ledical  Congress  as  a  feature 
of  international  development  is  fully  appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the 
utterances  of  the  delegates,  all  of  whom  paid  tribute  to  the  unity  of 
intere.sts  developed  by  the  frequent  meetings  of  American  scientists. 
Especially  appropriate  remarks  were  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
Congress  by  the  delegate  from  the  United  States,  who  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  first  Congress  was  held  in  Washington  to 
commemorate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America.  Representatives  were  present  from  practically  all  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.' 

Another  imjiortant  event  of  the  year  was  the  inauguration  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala  on  September  15  of  the  International  Central 
American  Bureau,  in  accordance  with  the  Washington  Convention  of 
December  20,  1907.  The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  embraces  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America. 

The  Government  is  taking  steps  to  establish  adequate  hygienic 
measures  in  the  country  through  the  opening  of  a  National  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Quezaltenango  and  by  the  requirement  that  entry  into 
Government  employ  and  also  into  certain  specified  private  enterprises 
shall  be  made  only  by  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated.  The 
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sanitation  of  Puerto  Barrios  is  another  organized  eti'ort  in  the  same 
direction. 

This  port  is  tlie  Caribbean  terminus  of  the  country's  interoceanic 
railway,  which  was  completed  and  opened  in  Januar}*,  1908,  with  im¬ 
posing  ceremonials.  . 

The  development  of  railw'ay  communication  with  the  adjacent 
Kepublics  is  another  forecast  of  progress  in  this  enterprising  Repub¬ 
lic,  measures  for  connection  by  rail  with  the  Salvador  and  Mexican 
frontiers  being  the  subject  of  recent  contracts. 

On  February  15,  190i>,  the  (lovernment  ratified  the  conventions 
adopted  by  the  Third  International  Conference  of  American  States 
held  in  Rio  de  Janerio  in  190(),  covering  the  status  of  naturalized 
citizens  who  return  to  their  own  country  after  a  foreign  residence, 
international  law,  patents  of  invention,  trade-marks,  and  literary  and 
artistic  property. 

FIXAXC’E. 

The  budget  of  expenditures  for  1909-10  is  fixed  at  $13,000,000. 

The  general  revenues  of  the  country  in  1908  amounted  to  $14.- 
000,984,  as  compared  with  a  budget  estimate  of  $10,31*2.500,  and 
expenditures  were  $1(),848,()57  instead  of  the  estimated  sum  of 
$12,071,43().  From  customs  $9,578,310  Avere  received,  Avhereas  the 
budget  estimate  had  fixed  the  receijjts  from  this  source  at  $(),()5G,250, 
and  from  liquors  and  articles  controlled  by  the  Government  $2,034,848 
were  collected,  exceeding  the  budget  estimate  by  nearly  $400,000. 
From  other  taxes  $1,202,575  Avere  receiA*ed,  and  from  posts  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  $580,857. 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Avith  July,  1908,  esti¬ 
mated  goA^ernment  expenditures  for  the  tAvelve  months  at  $13,308,039. 

On  December  31,  1908,  the  debt  of  the  Republic  Avas  represented  by 
$13,094,445  gold  and  $71,884,744  national  currency.  The  necessity 
of  applying  all  aA*ailable  funds  toAvard  the  completion  of  the  Northern 
Raihvay  and  the  maintenance  of  increased  armaments  have  in  the 
immediate  past  diA*erted  large  sums  from  the  external  debt  service, 
but  Avith  the  completion  of  this  important  railroad  in  January  and 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  certain  A*exed  questions  Avith  neighbor¬ 
ing  States,  funds  Avill  be  liberated  for  the  requirements  of  the  bond¬ 
holders. 

COMAIERCE. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  in  1908 
was  $12,507,729.20,  consisting  of  imports  $5,811,580.07  and  exports 
$0,750,143.13.  As  compared  with  1907  a  general  decline  in  trade  to 
the  amount  of  $4,923,331.20  is  noted,  of  Avhich  the  larger  portion  is 
to  be  credited  to  decreased  exports,  caused  by  the  small  coffee  crop. 
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Aiiioiig  the  countries  of  origin  for  imports,  the  United  States  occu¬ 
pied  first  place,  followed  bj'  (lerinany,  England,  France,  in  the  order 
named.  The  valuations  furnished  by  these  countries  and  other 
principal  contributing  markets  were:  United  States,  $1,718,060; 
Germany,  $1,258,193;  Eugland,  $1,001,843;  France,  $209,947;  Japan 
and  China,  $118,415;  Belgium,  $93,309;  Mexico,  $2ti,040;  Central 
America,  $8,941. 

Of  exports,  the  United  States  and  German}’  took  the  bulk,  the 
former  country  being  credited  with  $1,776,070,  and  the  latter  with 
$3,939,207.  Next  in  rank  as  a  receiver  of  Guatemalan  exports  is 
France  with  $713,705.  followed  by  British  Honduras,  $105,807; 
Austria-Hungary,  $92,020;  Mexico,  $02,325;  and  South  America, 
$20,252,  smaller  valuations  being  shipped  to  various  other  points. 

Merchandise  and  goods  imported  free  of  duty  declined  from 
$040,532.05  to  $251,204.29,  the  decrease  being  in  the  main  attributable 
to  the  falling  off  in  receipts  of  railway  material.  Imports  of  cotton 
fabrics  were  valued  at  $1,389,570;  linen,  flax,  and  jute  goods,  $107,- 
879;  woolen  fabrics,  $178,830;  and  silk  manufactures,  $211,613,  all 
the  items  mentioned  showing  decreased  valuations  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 

Increased  imports  are  to  be  noted  of  wire,  raw  cotton,  electrical 
materials  and  apparatus,  barley,  iron  beams  and  bars,  cotton  yarns, 
printing  paper,  and  hides.  Iron,  coal,  distilled  waters,  druggists’ 
supplies,  wines,  starch,  rice,  beer,  lard,  salt,  and  wheat  also  declined 
in  import  ratios.  From  August  20  the  proportion  of  import  duties 
to  be  paid  in  gold  on  all  goods  cleared  through  the  customs  of  the 
Republic  was  fixed  at  50  per  cent,  payable  in  American  gold  coin 
or  in  negotiable  bills  of  like  value. 

On  the  export  list  coffee  occupied  the  first  place,  being  shipped  to 
the  amount  of  00,722,000  pounds,  worth  $5,097,183;  hides,  valued  at 
$200,707,  coming  next,  followed  by  008,240  bunches  of  bananas, 
worth  $200,474;  sugar.  $180,788;  rubber,  $158,573;  woods,  $144,349; 
chicle,  $59,710;  skins,  $24,570;  and  other  vegetable  and  industrial 
jiroducts,  $15,500,  sundries  figuring  for  $2,274.  Sugar,  bananas,  and 
hides  showed  advanced  valuations  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  sugar  it  is  reported  that  the  years  1899  and  1900  alone 
showed  greater  shipments. 

In  the  distribution  of  exports  Germany  took  58.31  per  cent,  the 
United  States  20.30,  England  10.50,  and  other  countries  4.83. 

The  bulk  of  the  coffee  shipments  were  sent  to  Germany,  that  coun¬ 
try  figuring  for  35,725,100  iiounds  on  the  export  list,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  13,965.900  pounds,  and  England,  5,903,100.  Of  the 
sugar  exported,  3,998,100  pounds  went  to  England,  1,917,800  pounds 
to  the  United  States,  and  41,300  pounds  to  Germany.  Rubber  ship- 
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nients  were  made  to  Germany  of  196,300  pounds,  and  the  United 
States,  118,000.  To  the  same  countries  were  sent  the  greater  part  of 
the  woods,  504,009  feet  going  to  the  United  States  and  283,047  to 
(iermany.  All  of  the  bananas  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Coffee,  which  is  the  leading  article  of  Guatemalan  production  and 
export,  is  produced  annually  to  the  amount  of  about  70,000,000 
pounds.  For  1908  the  total  output  w’as  smaller  than  in  the  three 
preceding  years,  the  export  quantity  being  over  00,000,000  pounds, 
as  against  08,000,000  and  90,000,000  pounds  in  1900  and  1907.  The 
estimate  for  1908-9  jdaces  the  output  at  about  81,000,000  pounds. 
The  coffee  year  is  reckoned  from  October  1  to  September  30  following. 

Sugar  and  bananas  are  profitably  grown  in  increasing  quantities, 
and  cotton  cultivation  has  been  rendered  practically  compulsory  on 
suitably  conditioned  lands  by  a  presidential  decree  of  July. 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  governmental  aid,  it  being  desired  not  only  to  improve  the 
methods  of  cultivation  employed  in  the  growing  of  such  staples  as 
coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  and  sugar,  but  also  to  introduce  new  cultures. 
The  establishment  of  experimental  gardens  and  stations  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  distribution  of  native  and  foreign  plants  for  jirivate  en¬ 
terprises,  the  opening  of  agricultural  expositions  for  the  display 
of  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the  country,  and  the 
protection  afforded  to  coffee  growers  are  all  parts  of  this  paternal 
policy. 

The  exploitation  of  the  timber  reserves  of  the  country  is  also 
occupying  official  attention,  valuable  concessions  having  been  recently 
granted  covering  the  cutting  and  export  of  cabinet  and  dyewoods, 
the  extraction  of  chicle  and  other  gums,  and  the  adequate  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rubber  industry. 

With  the  purpose  of  developing  the  well-known  mineral  resources 
of  the  Republic,  the  President,  on  June  30,  1908,  promulgated  a  new 
code  of  laws  regulating  the  acquisition  and  exploitation  of  mines. 
The  law  carries  with  it  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  the 
Department  of  Fomento,  which  is  charged  with  supervisory  direction 
of  measures  for  the  acquisition  of  new  properties,  the  development  of 
old  ones,  and  all  transactions  tending  to  promote  the  mining  industry 
in  the  Republic. 

Mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  etc.,  are 
known  to  exist  in  various  sections,  but  have  hitherto  been  inade¬ 
quately  exploited.  The  lack  of  development  of  this  important  branch 
of  industry  has  been  hitherto  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  insuffi- 
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cient  transport  facilities,  which  condition  is,  however,  being  rapidly 
overcome. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  are  largely  confined 
to  the  textile  industry,  raAV  cotton  and  cotton  yarns  figuring  largely 
on  the  import  list.  A  large  factory  near  Quezaltenango  employs  250 
operatives  and  consumes  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  cotton  annually. 
Breweries,  sugar  mills,  and  tanneries  also  are  profitably  conducted. 

COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES. 

Railways  in  the  Republic  have  a  total  extent  of  about  480  miles. 

Apart  from  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Railway  between 
Puerto  Barrios  and  San  Jose,  105  miles  long,  which  signalized  the 
opening  month  of  the  year,  and  opened  a  new  interoceanic  line  in 
America,  communication  facilities  showed  noteworthy  progress 
during  the  year.  Roads  and  bridges  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
traveling  public  were  constructed  and  extensive  surveys  made  for 
new  rail  routes. 

Notable  among  these  projected  roads  are  connections  between 
Zacapa  and  the  Salvador  frontier  and  between  Quezaltenango  and 
San  Felipe,  another  line  being  projected  to  Ayutla,  on  the  Mexican 
frontier. 

The  main  line  wull  run  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Quezaltenango, 
in  the  western  part  of  Guatemala,  through  the  great  central  region  of 
the  country  to  Zacapa,  55  miles  from  the  boundary  line  with  Salvador, 
thence  to  the  frontier,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Santa  Ana  line 
of  the  latter  country.  The  road  is  to  be  completed  within  two  years 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

Connection  at  the  Mexican  border  would  give  Guatemala  through 
railroad  communication  with  the  United  States,  and  the  recently 
transferred  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Caballo  Blanco  on  the  Occidental  Railroad  to  Coatepeque,  from 
which  point  extension  is  to  be  made  to  Ayutla,  completes  the  40-mile 
gap  in  the  Pan-American  chain. 

The  Ocos  Railway,  though  only  24  miles  in  length,  handles  over 
15,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  annually,  connecting  the  port  of  Ocos 
with  the  rich  producing  districts  of  Tumbador  and  San  Marcos. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  connection  by  rail  with  the  capital  over 
this  route,  and  lines  opening  up  new  agricultural  and  mining  regions 
are  under  consideration. 

All  existing  Guatemalan  railroads  are  3-foot  gauge. 

In  1908  entries  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  totaled  624  vessels, 
carrying  2,651  passengers  and  35,545,360  kilograms  of  freight,  clear¬ 
ances  being  reported  of  601  vessels,  with  2,663  passengers  and  61,858,- 
530  kilograms  of  freight. 
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The  Republic  of  Guatemala  is  accessible  both  from  the  Atlantic 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  (Gulf  of  Honduras)  being  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston 
and  on  the  Pacific  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Champerico,  and  Ocos. 
The  Hamburg-American,  Harrison  Line,  and  occasionally  the  Royal 
Mail  steamers  stop  at  xVtlantic  ports,  and  from  New  York  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ports  of  Guatemala  may  be  reached  with  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamers,  which  leave  New  York  twice  a  month,  occupying 
about  ten  days  to  Puerto  Barrios,  first-class  passage  $70. 

The  same  company  also  has  regular  sailings  from  New  Orleans 
for  the  Guatemalan  ports,  making  the  trip  in  five  days,  at  a  cost  of 
$30  for  first-class  passage,  and  the  Orr  Laubenheimer  Company  has 
a  regular  weekly  service  between  Mobile  and  Guatemala,  the  time  and 
rate  being  the  same  as  on  the  New  Orleans  line. 

The  Pacific  ports  may  be  reached  either  from  New  York,  with 
transshipment  at  Panama,  or  via  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Kosmos  Line  having  regidar  sailings 
from  San  Francisco  every  ten  daj's,  calling  at  Ocos,  Champerico.  and 
San  Jose,  making  the  run  in  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days;  first- 
class  passage  $75  and  $100. 

The  interior  waterways  of  Guatemala  are  very  extensive,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  considerable  number  of  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
navigable  and  form  important  means  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Among  the  rivers  the  ITsumacinta  River  is  the  most 
important;  the  greatest  length  of  this  river,  however,  flows  through 
Mexican  territory  and,  owing  to  the  numerous  bars,  is  only  navigable 
for  small  craft.  The  Motagua  is  navigable  for  over  100  miles  for 
small  vessels,  and  the  Polichic  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  inland 
port  of  Panzos.  This  river  empties  into  the  Tzabal  Lake,  the  larg¬ 
est  lake  in  Guatemala,  which  in  turn  communicates  with  the  River 
Dulce,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  near  the  port  of  Liv¬ 
ingston,  and  thus  the  three  combined  form  an  important  water¬ 
way.  Lake  Tzabal  is  58  miles  long  by  12  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
nearly  40  feet  throughout.  Other  lakes  are  the  beautiful  Atitlan, 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  5,245  feet,  and  completely  surrounded  by 
mountains;  the  Amatitlan,  the  Peten  or  Itzal,  and  numerous  others. 
The  inland  jmrts  are  Tzabal,  on  Lake  Tzabal;  Panzos,  on  the  River 
Polochic;  and  Gualan,  on  the  Motagua  River,  none  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  reached  by  ocean-going  vessels,  owing  to  the  bars  at  the 
mouths  of  the  riv^ers,  and  they  are  therefore  accessible  only  for  vessels 
of  light  draft. 

Guatemala  City  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  ports  of  San  Jose  on 
the  Pacific  side  and  with  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  side,  being 
75  miles  distant  from  the  former  and  189  miles  from  the  latter  point. 
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POSTS  AXO  TELEOIIAPHS. 

The  receipts  from  ijosts  in  1908  were  $105,745,  an  increase  of 
$33,000  over  1907.  In  1908,  postage  stamps  of  the  denominations 
of  1,  2,  and  0  cents  were  issued  to  the  number  of  1,200,000,  and  to 
the  value  of  $15,375,  and  surcharged  stamps  were  placed  on  sale  to  the 
A’alue  of  $79,875. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  were  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
new  lines  are  being  constructed  between  Zaca2ia,  Puerto  Barrios,  and 
(iuatemala  Cit}’,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  of  March  31,  1908.  The  receijits  of  the  telegraidi  and 
telejihone  service  in  1908  were  $395,978.  The  number  of  telegraidi 
messages  sent  in  was  1,205,201.  The  total  length  of  the  telegraph 
system  of  the  Keiiublic  on  December  31, 1908,  was  3,097  miles,  and  the 
aggregate  length  of  the  telephone  lines  on  the  same  date  was  384 
miles. 

IMAIIGRATIOX  AXI)  PUBLIC  IXSTRUCTIOX. 

Immigration  and  colonization  are  being  encouraged,  and  with  the 
object  of  attracting  new  currents  of  immigrants  a  committee  has 
been  a^ipointed  under  the  direction  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Fomento 
to  take  active  measures  in  regard  to  acquainting  the  world  with  the 
opportunities  offered  in  the  Republic  for  industrial  enterprises. 

A  new  law  jiromulgated  April  30,  1909,  makes  ample  provisions 
for  the  care  of  colonists. 

The  value  of  higher  education  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
jiresent  executive,  and  it  is  to  his  initiative  that  the  festivals  of 
^linerva,  which  mark  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  throughout  the 
country,  are  due. 

In  1908  there  were  1,330  schools  in  the  country,  attended  by  51,280 
jnqiils,  showing  an  increase  of  68  schools  and  780  scholars  as  com- 
jiared  with  1907. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  established  at  Guatemala  City 
and  Quezaltenango  include  schools  of  law,  medicine,  surgery,  den¬ 
tistry,  25harmacy,  and  commerce.  These  schools,  especially  that  of 
medicine,  under  whose  aus2iices  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress 
met  during  the  year,  enjoy  a  high  re2iutation  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  attract  many  students  from  the  neighboring  Re2iublics. 
There  are  also  night  schools  for  artisans,  the  pupils  of  which  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  military  service. 

The  Minister  of  Instruction  has  a  special  portfolio  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet  and  many  Guatemalan  youths  are  educated  abroad  at 
government  expense.  The  country  maintains  a  national  conservatory 
of  music  and  a  school  of  fine  arts,  in  both  of  which  the  instructors 
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are  largely  European  and  American  artists.  Especial  encouragement 
is  given  in  the  schools  to  manual  and  mechanical  training. 

Among  the  various  municipal  improvements  undertaken  during 
the  course  of  the  year  were  the  erection  of  markets,  educational  build¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds,  notably  the  Temples  of  Minerva ;  a  handsome 
new  i^ost-office  in  the  capital;  numerous  hospitals  and  asylums;  in 
addition  to  which  public  gardens  and  parks  were  opened,  improve¬ 
ments  made  to  public  edifices,  and  monuments  of  artistic  merit  placed 
in  position. 

Other  public  measures  include  the  drafting  of  a  law  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  labor,  exemption  from  military  service  granted  to  certain 
towns,  and  the  organization  in  the  capital  of  a  mineralogical  museum 
for  the  display  of  specimens  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  liepublic. 


HAITI 


The  Kepublic  of  Haiti,  Avhich  occupies  the  western  half  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  has  an  area  of  10,200  square  miles,  equal  to 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  and  a  population 
of  2.000,000.  Haiti  is  one  of  the  most  populous  of  the  American 
republics,  taking  into  account  its  area,  with  230  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile. 

Haiti  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  shaped  like  an  immense 
U  with  the  arms  pointing  westward  and  inclosing  the  Gulf  of 
Gonaives.  In  the  center  of  the  gulf  is  the  island  of  Gonaives  and 
around  its  margin  are  dozens  of  fine  natural  harbors  where  the 
largest  ocean-going  ships  may  find  shelter. 

The  principal  products  of  Haiti  are  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.  In  the  dense  forests  which  cover  the  mountains,  and  the 
deep  valleys  intervening,  there  is  a  wealth  of  flora  unsurpassed  in  the 
western  world.  The  cabinet  woods  are  well  knoAvn,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  timber  for  structural  purposes. 

IIISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  and 
remained  as  a  whole  under  Spanish  dominion  for  two  hundred  years. 
But  this  dominion,  as  regards  the  western  end,  was  not  uncontested. 
The  buccaneers,  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  but  chiefly  French, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  first  rendezvous  on  St.  Christopher’s 
seized,  in  1530,  the  small  island  of  Tortuga,  a  few  miles  off  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  Haiti,  and  from  this  stronghold  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  buccaneers  made  con¬ 
stant  incursions  to  the  mainland  and  even  attempted  settlements 
thereon.  These  settlements  became  permanent  about  1030,  and  from 
then  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  hold  of  the 
French  adventurers  on  the  western  half  of  Haiti  became  stronger 
and  stronger.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Spain  ceded  the  country 
held  by  the  adventurers  to  France,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Spanish  parts  of  the  island  was  not  accurately 
laid  out  until  1770. 

Within  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  following  the  first  Spanish 
settlement  of  the  island  the  native  inhabitants  were  practically 
exterminated.  This  led  to  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  from 
Africa,  who  were  needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Indians  in  the 
jnines  and  particularly  in  the  fields,  for  during  the  seventeenth  and 
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eighteenth  centuries  Haiti  had  become  a  country  of  large  plantations 
owned  by  rich  French  landholders.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  the  population  of  Haiti  was  overwhelmingly  black,  but 
slave,  and  controlled  by  a  handful  of  white  French  soldiers,  land- 
owners.  and  overseers. 

In  1703,  France  being  then  at  war  with  England,  the  English 
General  AVhitelocke  invaded  the  country.  Freedom  was  offered  by 
the  French  authorities  to  all  slaves  wdio  would  enroll  themselves  in 
the  army  against  the  enemy.  This  was  followed  soon  afterwards, 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  by  a  decree  abolishing  slavery.  As  a 
result  of  the  military  assistance  rendered  by  the  blacks  the  English 
were  forced  to  evacuate  the  island. 

The  principal  credit  for  successful  resistance  to  the  English  was 
due  to  Toussaint  l’Ouverture,  a  former  runaway  slave,  who  upon 
the  publication  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  returned  from 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  to  assist  and  finally  to  lead  his  fellow 
freedmen  against  the  invaders.  Toussaint  was  at  first  honored  by 
the  French  and  even  made  military  governor,  but  afterwards  fell 
under  suspicion.  In  May,  1801,  a  constitution  was  promulgated  by 
Toussaint,  which  act  was  treated  by  Napoleon  as  rebellion.  F I'om 
this  date  began  the  struggle  for  independence  which  lasted  nearly 
three  j’ears.  In  1802,  Toussaint,  Rigaud,  and  other  leaders  were 
induced  by  Leclerc,  the  French  commander,  to  surrender  under 
guarantees.  Faith  was  not  kept  by  the  French,  and  Toussaint  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  France,  where  he  died.  The  blacks  again  arose 
under  Dessalines  and  Christophe,  and  in  December,  1803,  the 
F rench  abandoned  the  contest. 

Dessalines,  on  January  1,  1804,  promulgated  the  declaration  of 
Haitian  independence  and  w’as  himself  proclaimed  Emperor.  He 
ruled  until  November,  1806,  when  he  was  assassinated.  Henri 
Christophe  was  in  the  following  month  elected  President  under  a 
new  constitution  establishing  the  Republic.  He  refused  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  proclaimed  himself  king  with  the  title  of  Henri  I.  This 
led  to  civil  war  and  a  division  of  the  country,  Henri  I  ruling  as  king 
in  the  north  and  Alexandre  Petion  as  president  in  the  south. 
Petion  died  in  1818  and  was  succeeded  by  Jean  Pierre  Boyer. 
Henri  I  committed  suicide  in  1820,  and  Boyer  became  President  of 
the  whole  country.  He  extended  his  authority  also  over  the  Spanish 
end  of  the  island,  now  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  1844  the  Domini¬ 
cans  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Haiti  and  became  independent.  In  1853 
Faustin  Souloque  reestablished  the  Empire  with  himself  as  Em¬ 
peror  Faustin  I,  but  six  years  later,  on  January  15,  1859,  Faustin 
fled,  and  the  Republic  was  once  more  established. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  presidency  is  Gen.  Antoine  F.  C. 
Simon,  inaugurated  December  17,  1908. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  was  proclaimed  on  the 
9th  day  of  October,  1889,  and  by  its  jirovisions  the  unitary,  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government  was  adopted,  the  administration  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  I..egislature  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  a  Chamber  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  a  Senate,  the  two  together  composing  a  National 
Assembly.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  consists  of  96  mem¬ 
bers,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three 
Tars,  and  the  Senate  of  39  members,  chosen  by 
the  Representatives  from  lists  furnished  by  a 
board  of  electors  and  by  the  President  of  the 
^  Republic,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Senate 

-  ^  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years. 

I  permanent  committee  of  seven  Senators  is 

^  I  elected  annually  by  the  Senate  to  represent  the 

National  Assembly  during  recess  and  to  pre- 
pare  all  unfinished  business. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by 

term  of  seven 


the  National  Assembly  for  a 
years  and  can  not  be  reelected  except  after  an 
interval  of  at  least  one  term.  In  case  of  death, 
resignation,  or  disability,  the  executive  power  rests  in  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  acting  as  a  body,  who  exercise  authority  until  new  elections 
can  be  held. 

The  cabinet  consists  of  six  Ministers  or  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  justice.  There  are 
also  five  Courts  of  Appeals,  one  for  each  Department,  a  number  of 
district  and  municipal  courts  and  other  tribunals  of  special  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  country  is  divided  into  five  Departments,  which  are  again 
divided  into  “  arrondissements^''  these  into  “  communes^'’  and  the 
latter  into  sections  or  districts.  The  Governor  and  other  executive 
officers  of  the  Department  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  district  and  communal  councils  are  elected  by  direct 
vote,  the  councils  having  charge  of  the  financial  administration  of 
the  commune  or  district  and  being  consulted  by  the  executive  officer 
on  all  matters  of  importance. 

The  Departments  of  Haiti  and  their  respective  capitals  are : 
Department  of  tlie —  Capital. 

North _ Cape  Haitien. 

Northwest _ Port  de  Paix. 

Arbonlte _ Gonaives. 

West _ Port  au  Prince. 

South _ Les  Cayes. 


OENCRAL  ANTOINE  E.  C.  6IMON, 
PRESIDENT  OF  HAITI. 
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Port  au  Prince  is  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

I’resideiit - (Jen.  Antoink  .‘<imox. 

Minister  t)f  Foreign  Ueiations  anti  I’uitlie  In¬ 
struct  ion  - M.  Murat  Ci.audk. 

^Minister  of  M'ar  tiud  Marine _ (Jen.  Skitimi's  Marii's. 

Minister  of  Interior  and  I*olice _ M.  .Tkrkmik. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  ('oininerce _ M.  Caxdelox  Kigaud. 

Miidster  of  .lustice  and  Keiigion _ M.  .1.  It.  Artaud. 

Minister  of  I’ublic  Works  and  Agricuitnre _ Fierre  Andre. 

XoTE. — List  of  caldnet  officers  corrected  to  .Inly  20.  1900. 

The  President  receives  a  salary  of  $24,000  per  annum  and  the  secre¬ 
taries  $6,000  each. 


HAITI  IN  1908. 

The  year  1908  was  one  of  political  unrest  in  the  Republic.  With 
the  formal  entry  of  Gen.  Antoine  F.  C.  Simon  into  the  executive 
office,  by  legislative  action,  in  December,  1908,  the  country  entered 
upon  a  new  historical  epoch.  High  tribute  was  paid  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  National  Assembly  in  communicating  the  result  of  their 
electoral  vote,  and  stress  was  laid  upon  the  opportunities  for  patriotic 
service  in  the  Republic. 

The  numerous  concessions  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  railways  and  industries  within  the  Republic  indicate 
the  efforts  being  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  concessions  are  held  by  companies  in  the  United  States  and 
much  of  the  equipment  and  machinery  furnished  by  American  con¬ 
cerns. 

FINANCE. 

In  the  budget  law  of  the  Haitian  Government  for  the  year  1908-9, 
approved  May  11,  1908,  by  the  Haitian  National  Assembly,  the 
estimated  receipts  for  the  year  were  given  as  $4,242,596.35  and 
estimated  expenditures  at  $4,234,478.59.  Among  the  latter  the  public 
debt  figures  for  $1,906,714.84;  foreign  affairs,  $105,956.02;  finance 
and  commerce,  $199,581.68;  public  instruction,  $243,497.60;  public 
works,  $156,148,  and  agriculture,  $56,372. 

COMMERCE. 

The  country's  (Commerce  for  the  Haitian  fiscal  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30.  1908,  shows  a  total  of  $8,180,008,  composed  of  imports, 
$4,701,100,  and  exports,  $3,478,848. 

The  commerce  of  the  Republic  with  the  United  States,  the  princi¬ 
pal  country  of  origin  for  Haitian  imports,  for  the  year  1908  is 
marked  by  a  substantial  gain  in  imports,  figuring  for  $3,500,775  in 
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1908  as  compared  with  $3,145,853  in  1907,  but  exports  to  that  country 
declined  from  $1,220,420  to  $447,186. 

Imports  into  the  Kepublic  in  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9  were 
valued  at  $1,177,  508  and  exports  at  $960,000. 

The  import  commerce  of  the  Republic  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  1907-8  amounted  to  $1,577,317.17,  distributed  among  the 
countries  of  origin  as  follows:  United  States.  $1,061,426.60;  France, 
$202,899.32 ;  England,  $184,930.38 ;  Germany,  $55,002.88 ;  other  coun¬ 
tries,  $72,957.99.  The  imports  of  specie  from  the  United  States 
during  the  period  amounted  to  $281,000,  as  compared  with  $227,550 
in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  3'ear,  an  increase  of  $53,450. 

The  exports  amounted  to  $896,683.13,  as  compared  with  $835,240.31 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  preceding  A’ear,  or  an  increase  of  $61,442.81. 

France  is  the  greatest  market  for  Haitian  products,  receiving  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  exports.  Germany  takes  second  place. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Port  au  Prince  on  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  during 
the  year ’1906-7,  the  total  amount  of  coffee  exported  amounted  to 
59,824,869  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of  2,155,832  pounds  over  the 
year  1905-6;  of  cacao  to  4,829,737  pounds,  an  increase  of  1,233,533 
pounds  over  the  preceding  year ;  and  cotton  seed,  a  product  in  great 
demand,  amounted  to  7,909,960  pounds.  In  the  export  of  wood,  log¬ 
wood  figured  for  114,458,880  pounds,  an  increase  of  28,420,374  pounds. 
The  exports  of  logwood  roots  decreased  4,702,956  pounds,  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  amounting  to  44,076,320  pounds,  while  exports  of  gaiac  and 
yellow  wood  amounted  to  9,393,369  and  44,000  feet,  respectively,  and 
the  exports  of  mahogany  to  30,195  feet.  Exports  of  ox  and  cow  hides 
amounted  to  283,328  and  goatskins  to  289,370.  Wax  and  honey 
figured  in  the  exports  for  182,998  pounds  and  451,428  gallons,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  gaiac  gum  and  orange  peel  for  11,193  and  408,802 
pounds,  respectively. 

Almost  the  entire  coffee  crop  is  shipped  to  Europe,  although  Amer¬ 
ican  consumption  of  the  article  is  increasing,  the  same  being  true  of 
Haitian  cotton  and  cacao,  the  latter  article  showing  a  slight  increase 
in  production.  Some  attention  has  also  been  given  to  rubber  plant¬ 
ing.  The  production  of  sugar  is  increasing  steadily,  the  home  market 
being  well  supplied  by  native  growers,  although  none  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  product  is  exported.  All  machinery  for  the  mills  is  bought 
in  the  United  States,  and,  owing  to  the  increasing  production,  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  refined  article  has  fallen  off. 

Importations  of  dry  goods  from  the  United  States  continue  to 
occupy  first  place,  provisions  and  household  articles  coming  princi¬ 
pally  from  that  country  also.  The  financial  depression  of  the  past 
year  was  reflected  in  diminished  purchases  in  foreign  markets. 
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A  commercial  convention  between  the  Republic  and  the  German 
Government  was  promulgated  August  25,  1908,  under  which  recip¬ 
rocal  advantages  are  guaranteed  upon  certain  specified  products  of 
both  countries.  Customs  concessions  were  also  granted  upon  certain 
items  of  import  from  the  United  States. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industries  of  the  country  are  mainly  agricultural,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  product  being  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  export  duty 
levied  upon  this  article  greatly  hinders  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  estimated  area  in  the  Republic  devoted  to 
coflfee  is  placed  at  125,000  acres,  the  plant  having  been  introduced 
into  the  country  some  tw’o  hundred  years  ago.  The  period  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  plantation  is  estimated  to  be  about  twelve  years. 
Climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  wonderfully  favorable  to  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  industry,  and  exports  to  the  amount  of  100,000,000 
pounds  annually  were  formerly  made  by  Haitian  growers.  At  pres¬ 
ent  shipments  do  not  total  more  than  half  of  that  amount. 

Cacao  is  also  grown  extensively,  the  output  for  1908  figuring  for 
6,000,000  pounds,  and  cotton  is  exported  in  increasing  quantities. 
Of  the  cotton  grown  in  Haiti  the  fiber  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  although  this  is  a  condition  that  could  be  improved  by 
proper  seed  selection  and  cultivation.  Cheap  lands  and  cheap  labor 
make  this  branch  of  industry  an  attractive  and  remunerative  one  if 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 

Tbe  culture  of  pite  (American  agave)  has  been  taken  up.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  extending  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  has  been  successfully  engaged  in. 

Tbe  soil  of  the  country  is  well  suited  for  tobacco  growing.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  this  article  is  raised,  however.  One  plantation, 
conducted  on  scientific  principles,  is  producing  tobacco  of  a  fine  grade. 

There  are  numerous  sugar  plantations  in  the  country  but  no  re¬ 
fineries.  Rum  and  other  spirits  are  distilled  but  not  imported.  Log¬ 
wood  is  the  most  important  of  the  many  valuable  woods  shipped  from 
the  Republic.  Soap,  candles,  and  matches  are  manufactured  in  the 
countri",  while  three-fourths  of  the  meat  consumed  comas  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Tbe  jiroduction  of  sisal  hemp,  the  bulk  of 
which  goes  to  the  United  States,  has  declined  recently. 

The  building  of  the  proposed  railroads  will  open  to  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  activity  the  richest  part  of  the  country, 
which  hitherto  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  Republic,  because  it  was 
inaccessible  except  by  pack  animals.  Part  of  the  territory  which 
will  be  opened  by  these  railroads  is  covered  by  forests  of  the  bast 
cabinet  and  dye  woods.  Good  pasturage  abounds  on  the  plateaus  of 
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tlie  interior,  and  on  the  j^lains  are  rich  agricultural  soils  with  health¬ 
ful  climate  suitable  for  the  growing  of  cereals  and  cotton,  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Haiti,  Ounaminthe,  and  Port  au  Prince  are  rich 
banana  and  sugar  soils.  The  new  land  thus  brought  within  the 
practical  range  of  the  markets  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  labor  at 
moderate  wages  may  be  secured  without  difficulty,  offering  an  inviting 
field  for  capital. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Republic,  consisting  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsum, 
and  limestone,  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  Remains  of  an  ancient  gold 
mine  have  recentlj'  been  discovered  near  Ouanminthe  on  the  Do¬ 
minican  frontier  and  iron  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  the  same 
locality,  while  at  Fort  Dauphin  and  in  the  Limonade  district,  re¬ 
spectively,  deposits  of  copper  and  iron  oxide  have  deen  discovered. 
Near  Lescahobes  considerable  outcroppings  of  soft  coal  are  reported 
and  at  Camp  Perrin,  some  7  leagues  inland,  there  is  a  coal  mine 
showing  numerous  rich  veins.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jacmel  there  are 
copper  and  silver  deposits  which  have  never  been  worked,  and  at 
Terreneuve,  distant  about  four  hours’  travel  from  Gonaives,  a  copper 
mine  is  in  exploitation  bj'  a  syndicate  of  Haitians  of  German  descent. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  aid  so  far  as  possible  enter¬ 
prises  having  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  nation,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view 
a  concession  was  recently  granted  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  Republic.  The  grantee  secures  for  a  term 
of  forty  years  the  right  to  gather  textile  plants  growing  on  public 
lands,  leased  to  him  at  a  low  rental.  The  raw  material  indispensable 
in  running  the  machinery  of  the  factory,  such  as  coal,  kerosene,  and 
lubricating  oil,  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  grantee  agrees 
to  pay  into  the  National  Treasury  $2  gold  on  each  ton  of  product 
exported. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  within  the  Republic  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  output  is  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  home 
market,  with  the  result  that  importations  of  foreign  shoes  have  al¬ 
most  entirely  ceased  Avithin  the  past  eight  years.  Previous  to  that 
period  nearly  all  of  the  finer  grades  of  shoes  for  men,  women,  and 
children  were  imported  from  France,  the  United  States  furnishing 
some  of  the  cheaper  grades  for  women.  One  of  the  largest  estab¬ 
lishments  of  this  kind  in  the  Republic  employs  all  Haitian  work¬ 
men,  the  proprietor  sujAerintending  the  cutting  and  fitting.  The 
tannery  in  connection  with  this  plant  furnishes  emploA'ment  to  some 
200  hands,  all  of  whom  are  Haitians  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
2>rietor. 

The  chrome  and  combined  dyes  are  all  imjiorted  from  the  United 
States,  although  the  bark  used  by  the  smaller  tanneries,  of  which 
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there  are  man}’,  is  the  mangrove,  native  of  the  country,  and  which  is 
considered  to  possess  fine  tanning  qualities.  Difficulty  is  found  in 
obtaining  the  native  bark  in  sufficient  quantity,  which  necessitates 
the  importation  of  oak  bark  from  the  United  States.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  the  supply  is  limited,  the  jirice  for  raw  hides  is  nearly  on 
a  par  with  that  in  the  United  States.  Goat,  calf,  and  sheep  skins 
are  jilentiful  at  low  prices. 

The  Government  has  recently  revised  the  law  relating  to  taxes 
imposed  upon  those  exercising  professions  or  engaged  in  commerce 
in  the  Republic. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Among  the  more  important  Government  measures,  and  which  bear 
directly  upon  the  development  of  the  country,  are  to  be  mentioned 
the  numerous  railroad  concessions  which  have  been  granted  to  con¬ 
nect  Gonaives  with  Hinche  (open  as  far  as  Passarelle),  Cape  Uaitien 
with  Port  au  Prince,  Ganthier  with  Fonds  Parisien,  Port  au  Prince 
with  Leogane,  I.«eogane  with  Aux  Cayes,  Cape  Haitien  with  Ouane- 
minthe,  and  Aux  Cayes  with  Perrin.  The  line  from  Aux  Cayes  to 
Perrin,  17J  miles  in  extent,  has  been  contracted  for.  There  is  at 
present  a  line  of  railway  from  Cape  Haitien  to  Grand  Riviere,  a 
distance  of  15  miles,  from  which  point  a  line  will  be  constructed  to 
Port  au  Prince.  A  light  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Port  au 
Prince  to  Lake  Assuel,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  this  railway  being  in¬ 
tended  ultimately  to  connect  the  capitals  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Port  au  Prince  has  5  miles  of  tramw’ay. 

STEAAISHIPS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

The  Republic  of  Haiti  has  eleven  ports,  viz,  Port  au  Prince,  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  trade  center,  Cape  Haitien,  Port  de 
Paix,  Gonaives,  situated  on  the  great  bay  of  the  same  name,  St.  Marc, 
Petit  Goave,  Miragoane,  Jeremie,  Aux  Cayes,  Aquin,  and  Jacmel. 

Haiti  can  be  reached  from  New  York  by  the  Atlas  Line  steamers, 
which  sail  every  two  weeks  and  call  at  most  of  the  ports  of  Haiti,  or 
by  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  sailing  every  two  weeks  and 
calling  at  the  Haitian  ports  of  Port  au  Prince,  St.  Marc,  Petit  Goave, 
Aux  Cayes,  and  Jacmel.  The  time  employed  between  New  York  and 
Port  au  Prince  is  six  days,  first-class  passage  being  $60,  w’hile  the  fare 
to  the  other  ports  is  either  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  distance, 
ranging  between  $50  and  $70. 

Among  the  numerous  rivers  of  Haiti  the  Artibonite,  the  Trois- 
Rivieres,  and  the  Grande  Anse  are  the  most  important.  The  Arti¬ 
bonite,  the  largest  stream  on  the  island,  is  navigable  for  some  100 
miles  and  forms  an  important  waterway,  a  regular  line  of  steamers 
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(Com'pagnie  fluvial  de  V Arhonite)  plying  between  Grande  Saline,  at 
its  mouth,  and  the  interior.  The  other  rivers,  owing  to  their  swift 
currents,  are  not  navigable.  Lake  Etangsale,  22  miles  long  and  00 
miles  wide,  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes  and  is  navigable. 

A  number  of  small  islands  belong  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti,  La  Gonaives,  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  40  miles 
long.  La  Tortue,  near  Port  de  Paix.  22  miles  long.  La  Saona,  about 
the  same  size  as  La  Tortue,  Alta  Vela,  Les  Caimites,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  islands. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Republic  became  an  adherent  of  the  Postal  Union  in  1880. 
There  are  in  operation  31  post-offices,  and  the  principal  towns  are 
connected  by  a  system  of  telegraphs.  A  cable  connects  with  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  South  America. 

A  concession  conveAdng  the  exclusive  right  for  the  operation  of 
wireless  telegraphy  in  the  Republic  w’as  granted  July  15,  1908,  to  run 
for  fifty  years  from  October  1  of  that  year  and  subject  to  renewal  at 
the  option  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  grantees  were  allowed  a 
further  interval  until  April  1,  1909,  for  beginning  the  work  of  instal¬ 
lation  under  the  franchise. 


HONDURAS 


Honduras,  the  third  largest  of  the  Central  American  Republics, 
lies  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Nicaragua,  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Gidf  of  Fonseca),  and  the 
Republics  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  extending  from  longitude  83° 
20'  to  89°  30'  west,  and  from  latitude  13°  10'  north  to  1G°  north,  with 
a  seacoast  of  more  than  400  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  46.250  square 
miles,  equal  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  estimated  at  745,000,  or  10.1  per  square  mile. 

The  territory  of  Honduras  is  mountainous  throughout  and  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  similar  diversity  of  climate,  soil, 
and  products.  Its  large  and  fertile  plateaux  and  valleys,  among  them 
the  plain  of  Comayagua,  40  miles  in  length,  produce  nearly  all  the 
tropical  friiits  and  offer  excellent  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  The  forests  contain  several  varieties  of  cabinet  and  other 
woods,  of  which  mahogany  is  the  most  important.  Bananas  are  an 
important  article  of  export,  coffee,  cacao,  cocoanuts,  India  rubber, 
indigo,  precious  metals,  and  other  mineral  products  being  also 
shipped.  Honduras  is  the  country  of  the  sarsaparilla,  the  product 
of  the  smilax  medica,  of  which  considerable  quanties  are  annually 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

niSTOKICAL  SKETCH. 

When  CoLt^AiBus,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  discovered  on 
August  14,  1502,  what  is  now  known  as  “  Cape  Honduras,”  he 
founded  the  town  of  Trujillo,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Several 
years  later  the  country  was  explored  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and 
Cristobal  de  Olid,  two  of  Cortez's  lieutenants,  who  were  successful 
in  subduing  the  native  Indians,  the  warlike  Caribs  and  Sambos,  but 
it  was  not  until  Cortez  himself,  in  the  year  1524,  after  having  con¬ 
quered  Mexico,  came  to  Honduras,  that  the  country  was  finally 
brought  under  Spanish  rule.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  part  of 
the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala,  comprising  all  of  the  territory 
formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Quiche  Kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

Honduras,  together  with  the  other  Spanish  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  suffered  numerous  attacks 
from  the  French,  British,  and  Dutch  buccaneers  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  famous  pirate,  FRAxgois 
l'Oloxnois,  for  a  time  in  the  year  1600  held  possession  of  the  country. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Sambos,  or  Misskiti,  Indians  retired 
to  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Mosquito  Coast,”  and  having,  with 
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the  aid  of  British  settlers,  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  they  applied 
to  Great  Britain  for  protection.  This  was  granted,  and  in  the  year 
1710  British  forces  occupied  the  INIosipiito  Coast.  By  agreement 
with  Spain  in  1T8C  there  was  a  readjustment  of  British  territory  to 
include  ])arts  of  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  now  known  as  “British 
Honduras,”  or  Belize. 

The  great  wave  of  emancipation  which  swept  over  the  American 
continent  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  found  its  echo  in  Central 
America.  On  September  15,  1821,  the  independence  of  the  States 
comprising  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala  was  declared  in  Guatemala 
City.  This  revolution  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Governor-General,  Gabino  Gainza,  supported 
the  movement. 

The  history  of  Honduras  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
other  Central  American  States  from  this  date 
on,  it  being  part  of  the  Mexican  Empire  with 
them  during  the  year  1822  and  subsequently, 
upon  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  of  Iturbide, 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Central  American 
Federation. 

Honduras,  as  early  as  July  1,  1821,  adopted 
an  independent  constitution,  which,  however, 
recognized  the  federation. 

On  October  28,  1838,  Honduras  finally  de¬ 
clared  its  secession  and  absolute  independence 
from  the  other  States.  Three  consejeros, 
Felipe  Medina,  Jose  Alvarado,  and  Lino 
Matute,  exercised  the  executive  authority  for 
a  time,  until  in  the  year  1839  Jose  M.  Bustillo  was  appointed  Presi¬ 
dent  ad  interim  and  Francisco  Ferrara  elected  President.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1811,  he  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  constitutional  President 
of  Honduras. 

The  present  Executive,  Gen.  Miguel  R.  Davila,  assumed  pro¬ 
visional  charge  of  the  presidency  April  18,  1907,  and  became  Presi¬ 
dent  early  in  the  following  Year. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Mdien  Honduras  seceded  from  the  Central  American  Federation,  it 
adopted  the  unitary,  republican  form  of  government;  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  expressly  providing,  however,  that  the  said  instrument  shall  by 
no  means  bar  the  Republic  from  again  becoming  a  State  of  the 
Federation  and  that  the  Constitution  may  at  any  time,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  be  abolished  or  amended  by  Congress. 
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The  usual  division  of  the  (iovernment  into  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  is  retained;  the  first  named  being  composed  of 
a  single  chamber  of  42  members,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  also  elected  by  direct  vote 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  next  con¬ 
secutive  term.  All  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  or  over  18  years 
of  age  if  married,  and  who  can  read  and  write  are  entitled  to  vote, 
suffrage  being  not  only  universal  but  compulsor3\ 

A  cabinet  of  six  Ministers,  or  Secretaries  of  State,  appointed  by 
the  President,  but  responsible  to  both  the  President  and  Congress, 
assists  in  the  administration  of  the  (iovernment. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  composed  of  five  justices,  who  meet  in  the  capital,  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  and  are  elected  by  popidar  vote  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
A  number  of  minor  justices  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

INTERIOR  (iOVERNWENT. 


The  Republic  of  Honduras  is  politically  divided  into  sixteen  De¬ 
partments  and  one  Territory,  which  are  again  divided  into  districts. 
The  administration  of  the  Department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  President.  Municipal  councils  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

The  Departments  and  their  respective  capitals  are; 


Dep.Trtment  of — 

Te}riici}rali)a _ ; 

Coniayagiia _ 

Cortes _ 

Santa  Barbara--. 

Copan _ 

Gracias _ 

Intibiica _ 

La  Paz _ 

Valle _ 

Cholnteca _ 

El  Para  iso _ 

Olanclio _ 

Colon _ 

Yoro _ 

Atlantiila _ 

Islas  de  la  Bahia. 


Capital. 

.  Tegucigalpa.® 

-  Coniayagn.i. 

-  San  Pedro  Sula. 
.  Santa  Barbara. 

-  Santa  Rosa. 

.  Gracias. 

_  La  Esperanza. 

-  La  Paz. 

-  Nacaonie. 
Cholnteca. 

.  Yuscaran. 

-  Juticalpa. 

-  Trujillo. 

-  Yoro. 

_  La  Ceiba. 

..  Roatan. 


The  Territory  of  Mosquitia,  although  the  second  largest  territorial 
division,  is  but  sparsely  inhabited  and  but  little  explored,  being 


Also  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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covered  with  dense,  impenetrable  forests.  The  largest  Department 
is  that  of  Olancho,  with  about  12.000  square  miles. 

President _ Gen.  Migukl  II.  1)avil.\. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ Dr.  Josf;  MakIa  Ochoa  ^■KL.ASQUEZ. 

Minister  of  Government,  Justice  and 

Fouiento _ Dr.  M.arcos  CarIas. 

Minister  of  Pnbiic  Instruction  and  Agri¬ 
culture _  Dr.  Vicente  MejIa  Colindres. 

Minister  of  War _ Gen.  Kafael  I.opez  G. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit _ Dr.  IIosendo  Contreras. 

Note. — l.ist  of  cal)inet  officers  correctwl  to  July  2U.  liMK). 

The  President  is  allowed  a  salary  of  24.000  pesos  per  annum, 
equivalent  to  $9,600  gold. 

HONDURAS  IN  1908. 

Upon  the  accession,  early  in  1908.  of  President  D.vvila  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic,  the  policy  of  the  administration 
manifested  itself  in  the  appointment  of  officials  of  high  personal 
attainments  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  capital  and  immigration  of 
the  better  class  to  enter  the  country,  with  the  assurance  that  every 
economic  opportunity  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  country 
would  be  afforded. 

General  conditions  for  the  year  showed  a  progressive  movement, 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  being  $500,000  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  and  although  government  statistics  indi¬ 
cated  a  slight  decline  in  export  valuations,  shipments  to  the  United 
States  alone  figured  for  nearly  $3,000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1908. 
Works  of  public  improvement  were  undertaken  and  commercial  trea¬ 
ties  entered  into  in  furtherance  of  trade  development. 

Tariff  rates  remained  the  same,  but  from  August  1,  1909,  modifica¬ 
tions  of  certain  duties  were  decreed.  Exchange  for  the  year  averaged 
for  the  United  States,  155  per  cent;  London,  153;  Paris,  151;  and 
Hamburg,  149. 

Various  concessions  were  granted  for  railroad  construction  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  natural  'resources  of  the  country,  so  that  while 
on  the  whole  the  year  showed  no  remarkable  economic  gains  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  is  promising. 

In  accordance  with  the  convention  of  Washington,  signed  December 
20,  1907,  the  First  Central  American  Congress  met  in  Tegucigalpa 
on  January  1,  1909,  and  closed  its  sessions  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month. 

The  Pan-American  Committee  to  prepare  for  the  participation  of 
the  Republic  in  the  Fourth  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1910,  was  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  adopted 
August  13,  1906,  at  the  Third  Conference,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

On  March  21,  1908,  a  postal  convention  was  celebrated  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  between  ^lexico  and  Honduras,  which  Avas  ratified  b}’  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  on  May  27,  1908,  and  promulgated  by  the 
President  on  May  29  of  the  same  year.  Other  conventions  and 
treaties  acted  upon  during  the  year  included  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  Avith  Mexico,  and  a  convention  on  natu¬ 
ralization  Avith  tlie  United  States.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  subject  to 
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the  ratification  of  the  Congresses  of  the  respective  nations,  Avas,  on 
November  4,  1908,  entered  into  Avith  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
by  the  terms  of  Avhich  the  national  and  agricultural  products  and 
domestic  manufactures  of  the  two  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
those  subject  to  government  monopoly,  enjoy  reciprocal  free  entry, 
special  provisions  being  made  for  the  free  exchange  of  live  stock  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  The  treaty  will  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 
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FINANCE. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal 
year  1907-8  amounted  to  $3,442,476  and  disbursements  to  $3,391,965. 
The  total  debt  of  the  country  on  July  31,  1908,  was  placed  at 
$1,500,000. 

During  the  year  1908  the  Government  granted  a  concession  to  an 
American  syndicate  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  with  branches 
throughout  the  Republic.  This  proposition  was  satisfactorily 
financed  and  branches  opened  at  various  points. 

The  Government,  with  a  view  to  initiating  certain  economic  re¬ 
forms,  has  appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  custom-houses,  currency,  and  other 
fiscal  matters  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1909,  the  delegates  of  the  Governments  of  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  entered  into  a  convention  to  unify  their  monetary 
system,  customs  duties,  weights  and  measures,  fiscal  laws,  and  con¬ 
sular  service. 

COMMERCE. 

Import  values  for  the  fiscal  period  ending  July  31,  1908,  amounted 
to  $2,829,979,  as  compared  with  $2,331,398  for  1907;  while  exports 
for  the  two  years  amounted  to  $1,834,060  and  $2,012,407,  respectively. 
On  the  trade  lists  of  the  Republic  the  following  countries  figured 
in  the  allotment  of  export  values  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
United  States,  $1,591,351;  Germany,  $90,160;  Salvador,  $54,399; 
British  Honduras,  $33,040;  Great  Britain,  $32,131;  Guatemala, 
$12,320,  and  Cuba,  $12,096;  and  of  imports  as  follows:  United  States, 
$1,878,942;  Great  Britain,  $339,746;  Germany,  $248,650;  British 
Honduras,  $108,735 ;  F ranee,  $97,540,  and  Italy,  $15,038. 

The  classification  of  exports  includes  vegetable  products  valued  at 
$1,050,420;  minerals,  $578,939;  animal  products,  $197,135,  and  manu¬ 
factures,  $7,516.  In  the  third  class,  hides,  cattle,  cheese,  deerskins, 
and  mules  were  the  leading  articles,  while  under  the  classification  of 
vegetable  exports,  bananas  to  the  value  of  $768,508  took  first  rank 
with  coffee,  cocoanuts,  mahoganj’,  rubber,  sarsaparilla,  and  woods 
following  in  the  order  named.  From  Alay  1,  1908,  the  exportation  of 
coffee  from  the  country  was  declared  free  of  fiscal  and  municipal 
taxation. 

Under  the  head  of  minerals,  cyanide  products  figured  for  $204,862 ; 
ore,  for  $167,360;  coined  silver,  $98,280;  silver  in  bars,  $85,912,  and 
gold,  $18,360.  Straw  hats  were  the  leading  item  under  manufactured 
exports  to  the  value  of  $3,949,  other  articles  figuring  to  a  lesser 
amount. 
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PRODrCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country  are  extensive.  Cacao, 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
products  can  be  grown  in  immense  quantities  and  of  the  finest  quality, 
while  the  forests  supply  abundant  timber,  pitch  pine,  and  dyewoods 
and  the  uplands  furnish  excellent  pasture.  On  the  lowlands  on  the 
Atlantic  side  banana  culture  is  increasing,  and  in  the  more  temperate 
climate  offered  by  the  table-lands  in  the  interior  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  the  more  northern  latitudes  can  be  grown  readily.  Due 
to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  in  1908,  the  output  of  bananas 
dropped  to  4,310,538  bunches,  as  compared  with  over  5.000.000  in  the 
years  1900  and  1907.  Concessions  covering  nearly  30,000  acres  of 
the  public  domain  to  be  given  over  to  the  further  exploitation  of  the 
banana  industry  were  granted  during  the  year,  and  enterprises  look¬ 
ing  to  the  commercial  utilization  of  balsam  and  chicle  were  under¬ 
taken  with  grants  from  the  Government.  The  interest  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  tobacco  industry  was  also  evidenced  by  the  establishing 
of  a  practical  school  for  its  cultivation  in  the  District  of  Danli.  The 
output  of  this  province  is  noted  for  its  delicate  flavor  and,  when 
properly  cured,  the  rich  coloring  of  the  leaf. 

The  opening  of  the  Ulna  was  followed  by  renewed  activity  in  that 
district,  seven  large  American  companies  and  innumerable  planters 
being  at  work,  while  some  large  transactions,  including  operations  in 
timber,  jiine,  and  turpentine  by  capitalists  from  the  United  States, 
were  reported. 

During  1908  an  arrangement  was  effected  with  interests  in  New 
Orleans  to  supply  that  market  Avith  Honduras  cattle,  but  the  same 
has  not  become  effective  pending  an  adjustment  of  the  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Central  America. 

Mining  operations  for  the  year  1908  were  signalized  by  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  valuable  deposits  at  Minas  de  Oro,  Macuelizo,  and  within 
12  miles  of  San  Pedro  de  Sula. 

The  Rosario  property,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  countrj^ 
has  yielded  over  $12,000,000  Avorth  of  ore,  and  with  the  application 
of  modern  methods  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  output  of  this 
and  other  properties  can  be  largely  increased.  The  plant  was  first 
constructed  to  treat  ores  by  pan-amalgamation;  later  the  treatment 
was  changed  to  concentration  and  amalgamation,  and  now  the  cyanide 
process  is  used,  the  company  claiming  a  90  per  cent  extraction. 

It  is  a  Avell-known  fact  that  gold,  platinum,  sih’^er,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  tin,  quicksilver,  and  more  or  less  coal  of  varying  quality 
occur  in  Honduras  and  that  they  have  never  been  adequately  ex¬ 
ploited.  Gold  is  found  in  either  quartz  veins  or  alluvial  deposits. 
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The  most  important  gold  mines  are  on  the  south  coast  of  the  country, 
several  good  prospects  being  only  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 

Silver  ores  are  found  in  all  the  Departments,  occurring  in  quartz 
veins  carrying  sulphides,  galena,  and  zinc-blende,  with  some  gold 
V'alnes;  in  blanket  veins  carrying  free  silver  with  small  quantities  of 
sulphides,  but  with  no  gold  values:  and  in  lead-zinc  veins,  mostly 
blanket  with  some  sulphides  and  no  gold  values.  There  are  also  de¬ 
posits  of  antimony  and  lead  carbonates  carrying  silver  in  the  ratio 
of  20  to  40  ounces  to  the  ton,  with  no  gold  values.  Despite  the  fact 
that  copper  lode  formations  are  not  currently  supposed  to  exist  in 


SORTING  GOLD  ORE  IN  HONDURAS. 

Gold-beariiiK  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  placer  mining  along  tlie  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  Coa.st  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years. 

Honduras,  outcrops  and  old  works  have  lx‘en  found  in  several  of  the 
Departments. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  worked  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
although  the  existence  is  reported  of  an  extensive  area  of  magnetite 
of  fine  quality.  All  of  the  lead  ores  are  worked  for  their  silv'er  con¬ 
tent,  and  though  platinum  finds  have  been  reported  the  pure  metal 
has  not  been  discovered.  Antimony  and  lead  carbonates  are  found 
in  some  of  the  Departments,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  extracting 
the  silver  values  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  Record  of 
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a  rich  cinnabar  vein  in  the  Department  of  Coinayagua  was  made 
during  the  Spanish  occupation,  but  no  further  exploitation  has  been 
carried  out.  A  large  vein  of  bismuth  has  been  exposed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tegucigalpa.  No  coal  mining  has  been  done,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  modern  methods  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  country  is 
as  yet  very  limited. 

The  denouncement  of  a  mining  claim  may  be  made  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  to  a  zone  to  the  extent  of  1,000  hectares,  which,  six  months 
afterwards,  is  measured  and  taxes  2>aid  ujjon  it  for  the  first  year 
amounting  to  50  cents  silver  per  hectare.  Free  entry  through  the 
customs  is  granted  for  all  needful  equiiiment,  freight  destined  for 
the  mines  being  introduced  by  way  of  Amapala. 

As  yet  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  llepublic 
have  not  been  adequately  developed,  due  to  lack  of  jiroiier  means  of 
communication. 

COM  AIUN ICATION. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  President  Davila 
the  Government  devoted  much  attention  to  the  transjiortation  ques¬ 
tion,  which  involved  the  settlement  of  the  foreign  debt,  the  extension 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad  to  the  Pacific  side,  and  the  building 
of  some  71  miles  of  neAv  road  across  the  Keiiublic  to  constitute  the 
Honduras  link  in  Pan-American  road. 

Various  concessions  were  granted  for  the  navigation  of  rivers  and 
contracts  let  for  the  construction  of  railway  lines  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  contract  for  the  building 
of  a  railway  from  Trujillo  Bay  to  Juticalpa,  Avith  a  branch  line  to 
Tegucigalpa.  The  enterprise  has  been  incorjiorated  into  a  stock  com- 
l^any  Avith  a  cajiital  of  $10,000,000.  The  road  Avhen  comjAleted  wdll 
be  about  350  miles  in  length,  of  standard  gauge,  modern  equipment, 
and  rolling  stock  of  United  States  manufacture.  It  Avill  include, 
in  addition  to  the  main  route,  branches  to  many  interior  cities,  thus 
giving  communication  and  transportation  facilities  to  a  practically 
virgin  territory.  The  section  to  be  penetrated  is  reported  rich  in  gold, 
sih^er,  and  other  minerals,  and  hard  Avoods.  The  harbor  facilities  at 
Trujillo,  the  terminal  of  the  line,  provide  ample  facilities  for  the 
increased  traffic  to  result  from  the  line. 

The  raihvay  from  I’uerto  Cortez  to  La  Pimienta,  57  miles  in 
length,  has  been  leased,  subject  to  the  ai^proval  of  Congress,  and  the 
lease  of  the  wharf  at  Puerto  Cortez  has  been  extended. 

Among  the  raihvay  contracts  recently  ajAproved  b}'^  the  Goveni- 
ment  are  the  following:  A  standard-gauge  line,  80  kilometers  in 
length,  in  the  Department  of  Atlantida,  from  Puerto  Sal  or  Tela  to 
the  shores  of  the  Camayagua  River,  the  sum  of  $7,000  gold  to  be 
deposited  as  a  guaranty  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract ;  a  line 
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in  the  Dejiartment  of  Cortes  from  the  Baj’  of  Omoa  for  a  distance 
of  about  70  kilometers  to  a  point  on  the  River  Cuyamel  and  along 
the  Chamelecon  Valley;  a  contract  with  the  Squire  Syndicate  and 
Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  for  the  repair  and  conclusion 
of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  and  amortization  of  the  foreign  debt  of 
the  country;  and  a  line  of  railroad  from  Cola  on  Lake  Quemada  to 
Puerto  Sal,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  ITondiunis,  Early  in  1908  the 
Vaccaro  Company,  of  Xew  Orleans,  completed  and  opened  to  public 
traffic  the  first  32  miles  of  road  they  have  been  constructing  into  the 
banana  lands  near  Ceiba. 

With  a  coast  line  of  over  400  miles  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  Hon¬ 
duras  affords  ample  opportunities  for  commerce  and  navigation, 
while  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Fonseca  gives  access 
to  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels.  The  principal  port  of  Honduras 
on  the  Atlantic  side  is  Puerto  Cortes,  other  ports  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  being  La  Ceiba,  Omoa,  Roatan,  and  Trujillo,  while  on  the 
Pacific  side  the  largest  is  Amapala,  on  Tigre  Island.  San  Ijorenzo 
and  La  Paz  are  smaller  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca. 

The  United  Fruit  Company’s  steamers  leave  New  Orleans  for 
Puerto  Cortes  every  Thursday,  making  the  run  in  five  days,  first- 
class  passage  being  $30;  the  Hubbard-Zemurray  Steamship  Company 
has  regular  weekly  sailings  from  ^lobile,  Alabama,  for  the  same 
port,  and  the  Central  American  Steamship  Company  from  both  of 
these  ports,  first-class  passage  on  any  of  these  steamers  being  $30. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  has  also  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between 
Mobile  and  Ceiba,  sailing  from  the  former  port  every  Saturday. 

The  Pacific  ports  may  be  reached  either  via  San  Francisco  or 
Panama,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company’s  steamers  calling 
regidarly  at  Amaiiala,  as  do  also  the  Kosmos  Line  steamers,  making 
the  run  from  San  Francisco  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  days, 
first-class  passage  $105.  With  the  Panama  Railroad  Company’s 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Colon,  thence  across  the  Isthmus  and 
from  Panama  to  Amapala  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
the  trip  can  be  made  in  sixteen  days  at  a  cost  of  $120. 

A  line  of  coastwise  steamers  maintains  a  regular  service  between 
the  ports  of  Honduras  and  other  Central  American  and  Cuban 
ports. 

Of  the  numerous  rivers  of  Honduras  the  Chamelecon,  Ulua,  Lean, 
Aguan,  Tinto,  Patuca,  Wanks  or  Segovia,  Choluteca,  Nacaome,  and 
Goascoran  are  the  most  important,  being  more  or  less  navigable,  and 
some  of  them  forming  important  means  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  Government  of  Honduras  is  giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  develojiment  of  these  natural  transportation  routes 
and  has  given  various  concessions  for  the  building  of  railway  lines 
connecting  points  along  the  rivers. 
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A  regular  line  of  steamers  plies  on  the  Ulua  River  for  a  distance 
of  125  miles,  from  its  mouth  to  Progreso,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Monte  Vista  Steamboat  Company.  The  Aguan,  Negro,  Patuco, 
and  Segovia  are  navigated  by  vessels  of  light  draft  for  shoi’t 
distances. 

The  principal  lake  of  Honduras  is  the  Yojoa,  which  is  25  miles  in 
length  by  6  miles  Avide  and  is  navigable  for  steamers.  It  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  Ulua  River  by  means  of  its  tributary,  the  River 
Blanco,  thus  giving  water  communication  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  the  mouth  of  the  Ulua  River  being  not  far  from  Honduras’s 
principal  port,  Puerto  Cortes. 

By  a  decree  of  May  12,  1908,  the  exclusive  right  of  navigation  on 
Lake  Yojoa  was  granted  to  an  American.  At  Puerto  Cortes  the 
harbor  works  and  the  reclamation  of  the  lowlands  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  an  American  syndicate.  This  work  when  completed  will 
place  Puerto  Cortes  in  the  front  rank  of  Caribbean  ports,  and  it  is 
the  plan  of  those  having  the  work  in  charge  to  erect  a  first-class  hotel 
and  place  the  city  on  the  itinerary  of  high-class  tourist  travel. 

The  Government  is  devoting  i^articular  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  wagon  roads  and  bridges  and  to  the  upkeep  of  those  already 
established,  while  it  has  at  different  times  financially  assisted  the 
different  municipalities  in  the  construction  of  roads  within  their 
own  limits. 

There  are  2,840  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the  Republic  and  188 
offices.  The  telephone  companies  operate  100  miles  of  line  and  95 
stations  in  the  capital  and  other  towns. 

On  December  19,  1908,  the  President  of  the  Republic  approved  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Tegucigalpa  and  various  substations  along  the  coast  of 
the  Republic.  Work  under  the  contract  is  to  be  begun  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  its  execution  and  completed  within  a  year. 
The  existing  telegraph  lines  have  been  extended  by  the  Government 
and  a  school  of  instruction  in  telegraphy  for  both  sexes  opened. 


The  United  Mexican  States  {Estudos  Unidos  Mcxicanos)  form  the 
third  largest  of  the  American  Republics  as  regards  population  and 
fourth  largest  as  regards  territory,  having  an  area  of  707,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  13,007.200,  or  17.7  per  square  mile.  Situ¬ 
ated  between  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  British  Honduras,  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico  extends  from  latitude  14°  30'  42"  to 
32°  42'  north  and  from  longitude  80°  40'  8"  to  117°  7'  31"  west  of 
Greenwich. 

Two  mountain  chains  traverse  the  entire  territory,  forming  between 
them  a  number  of  vallej's  and  mesas  or  plateaux  of  various  altitudes. 
That  of  Anahuac,  on  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
is  the  largest  and  most  important. 

The  varying  altitudes  as  well  as  its  situation,  partly  in  the  tropical 
and  partly  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  give  to  Mexico  a  diversity"  of 
climate  and  products.  Its  mineral  wealth  in  silver  and  gold,  copper, 
and  lead  is  proverbial.  The  extensive  forests,  both  of  the  lowlands, 
the  tierras  calientes,  and  of  the  mountain  countr}'  are  among  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  country.  These  contain  in  abundance 
woods  suitable  for  building,  for  cabinet  making,  dyewoods,  and 
medicinal  plants.  The  rubber-producing  castilloa  is  also  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  low  coast  lands.  Chicle,  used  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum,  is  a  Mexican  product. 

In  addition  to  its  mineral  exports,  henequen,  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao, 
vanilla,  and  sugar  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  Cotton,  wdiich  is 
largely  grown,  is  consumed  in  the  domestic  mills  which,  in  addition, 
import  cotton  from  the  United  States. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


Prior  to  the  coming  of  Hernan  Cortes,  the  Mexican  conqueror, 
Don  Diego  Velasquez,  Governor  of  Cuba,  had  in  1517  sent  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova  and  Juan  de  Grijalva  to  explore  the  Mexi¬ 
can  coast.  The  reports  received  by  the  Governor  were  so  favorable 
that  Cortes  was  sent  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  country.  He  landed 
first  on  April  12,  1519,  on  the  little  island  of  Ulna  in  the  harbor  of 
Veracruz.  From  this  point,  with  the  pow’erful  aid  of  tribes  hostile  to 
the  Aztecs,  he  gradually  succeeded  in  conquering  the  country,  and  by 
force  and  treachery  made  himself  master.  The  great  Aztec  Empire 
was  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  its  emperors  Montezuma  II  and  the 
heroic  Cuahtemoc  perished,  and  the  Indians  were  enslaved  and 
forced  to  exploit  the  mines  and  other  natural  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conquerors. 
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Herxan  Cortes  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Spain,  as  it  was 
then  called,  in  the  year  1522,  but  was  soon  recalled  and  succeeded  by 
another  Governor,  and  in  the  year  1535  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain 
was  created,  including  all  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  North  and 
Central  America,  Don  Antonio  de  Menixiza  being  appointed  viceroy. 

New  Spain  was  successively  governed  by  C2  viceroys,  the  last  being 
Don  Juan  0’Donojx%  xvho  withdrew  in  the  year  1821. 

A  Mexican  priest,  Don  Miguel  ITioalgo  y 
Costilla,  was  the  leader  of  the  movement  for 
independence.  On  September  Ki,  1810,  he  is¬ 
sued  what  is  known  as  ‘‘'El  (jrito  de  Do¬ 
lores,^'’  and  subsequently  succeeded  in  gaining 
several  victories  over  the  Koyalists.  lie  was 
finally  defeated  and  executed  on  July  30,  1811. 

The  patriotic  cause  was  taken  up  by  others, 
among  them  another  priest,  Don  Jose  Maria 
Morelos,  who  was  likewise  executed  on  De¬ 
cember  22,  1815.  General  Iti  rbide,  who  was 
to  finally  decide  the  struggle  in  favor  of  the 
patriots,  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1821,  at  the  head  of  the  patriot 
army.  Here  was  evolved  what  was  known  as  ‘‘  the  plan  of  Iguala,” 
whereby  a  King  was  to  be  elected  for  Mexico.  To  this  plan  the  Vice¬ 
roy  O’Donoju  agreed. 

In  the  meantime  a  congress  of  Mexican  patriots  at  Chilpancingo, 
on  November  0,  1813,  had  formally  declared  the  independence  of 
Mexico  from  Spain. 

Under  the  plan  of  Iguala,  General  Iturbide  was  elected  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  and  on  Juh"  21,  1822,  was  crowned  at  the  City  of  Mexico, 
adopting  the  title  of  Agustin  I.  The  Empire  was  but  short  lived. 
Gen.  Antonio  Ixipez  de  Santa  Ana  proclaimed  the  Republic  on 
December  G,  1822,  and  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate  on  March 
19,  1823,  and  to  leave  the  country.  Upon  his  return,  in  the  year 
following,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed  at  Padilla  on 
Jul}’  19,  1824. 

Gen.  Gx'adalupe  Victoria  became  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
October  10,  1824.  In  1829  Spain  sought  once  more  to  regain  control 
of  her  former  possession,  and  landing  a  strong  force  at  Tampico,  in 
July,  1829,  marched  to  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  were,  however, 
completel}"  routed  by  the  patriots  on  September  10  of  the  same  year, 
and  on  December  28,  1836,  Spain  finally  recognized  the  Republic. 

In  183G  Texas  seceded  from  the  Mexican  Union,  and  defeating  the 
Mexican  troops  under  Santa  Ana  on  April  21,  1836,  established  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Texas,  which  in  December,  1845,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  led  to 
the  war  with  the  United  States  in  April,  1846,  which  was  finally 
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settled  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  of  February  2,  1848,  whereby 
the  United  States  of  America  acquired  all  the  territory  belonging  to 
Mexico  north  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000. 

The  intervention  of  the  European  powers,  France,  England,  and 
Spain,  occurred  in  1862.  during  President  Juarez’s  term,  and  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Mexican  Empire  by  Napoleon  III,  who 
placed  the  Austrian  Prince,  Maximilian,  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
lie  was  crowned  on  June  12,  18(54.  but  being  deserted  by  Napoleon 
he  was  finally  defeated  and  executed  at  Queretaro,  together  with  his 
generals,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  June  19,  1867. 

Don  Benito  Juarez  then  served  as  President  till  his  death,  July 
18,  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who, 
in  1877,  was  succeeded  by  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  now  serving  his 
seventh  term  as  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States.  President 
Diaz’s  term  ivill  expire  November  30,  1910. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  adopted  February  5, 
1857,  provides  for  a  republican,  representative,  federal  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  various  States  of 
the  Union  being  free  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs.  The  National 
Government  is  vested  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches. 

The  National  Congress  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  56  members,  two  for  each  State 
and  the  Federal  District,  elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
one-half  of  the  Senate  being  renewed  everj’^  two  years.  Deputies  are 
elected  in  a  like  manner,  but  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  the  rate  of 
one  deputy  for  every  40,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  20,000. 

A  permanent  committee  consisting  of  15  Deputies  and  14  Senators 
represents  Congress  during  recess  and  is  consulted  by  the  President 
on  all  matters  affecting  legislation. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  are  chosen  by 
electors  for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  President  being  assisted  by  a 
Cabinet  of  8  Ministers,  or  Secretaries. 

A  Supreme  Court,  3  circuit  courts,  and  32  district  courts  comprise 
the  national  judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  justices,  11  in  number, 
are  elected  by  indirect  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  six  years  and 
receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  each  per  annum. 

Mexico  is  divided  politically  into  27  States,  3  Territories,  and  1 
Federal  District.  Governors  of  the  States  are  elected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  President  of  the  Republic,  as  are  also  the  legislatures 
and  the  judiciary  of  each  State.  The  Territories  are  administered  by 
a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  while  the 
Government  of  the  F'ederal  District  is  in  the  hands  of  three  officials, 
likewise  appointed  by  the  President. 
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The  States  and  Territories  are  subdivided  into  munici'palidades 
which  elect  their  own  administrative  councils  and  mayors. 

The  States  and  Territories  and  their  respective  capitals  are  the 
following: 


Federal  District _ 

State  of — 

Aguascalieutes. 

Campeche _ 

Chiapas _ 

Chihuahua _ 

Coahuila _ 

Colima _ 

Durango _ 

Guanajuato _ 

Guerrero _ 

Hidalgo _ 

Jalisco _ 

Mexico _ 

Michoacan _ 

Morelos _ 

Nuevo  Loon _ 


Capital. 

-Mexico  City. 

-Aguascalieutes. 

-Campeche. 

-Tuxtla-Gutierrez. 

-Chihuiihua. 

-Saltillo. 

-Colima. 

- 1  turango. 

.  Guanajuato. 

-Chilpaucingo. 

-Pachuca. 

-Guadalajara. 

-Toluca. 

-  Morelia. 

-Cuernavaca. 

--.Monterey. 


Oa.xaca _ 

Puebla _ 

Queretaro _ 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Sinaloa _ 

Sonora _ 

Tabasco _ 

Tamauliiias _ 

Tlaxcala _ 

Veracruz _ 

Yucatan _ 

Zacatecas _ 

Territory  of — 

Baja  California 

Topic _ 

Quintana  Roo _ 


-  Oaxaca. 

-Puebla. 

-Queretaro. 

-San  Luis  Potosi. 
-Culiacan. 

,  Ilermosillo. 

-Sail  Juan  Bautista. 

-  Ciudad  Victoria. 
-Tlaxcala. 

.- Jalapa. 

-Merida. 

-Zacatecas. 


-I.a  Paz. 

-Topic. 

-Santa  Cruz  de  Bravo. 


President _ Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Vice-President _ Sr.  Lie.  Ram6n  Corral. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affair.s _ Sr.  Lie.  Ign.xcio  H.  Mariscal. 

Secretary  of  Government _ Sr.  Lie.  Ram6n  Corral. 

Secretary  of  Justice _ Sr.  Lie.  Justino  Fernandez. 

Secretary  of  Public  Instruction _ Sr.  Lie.  Jusxo  Sierra. 

Secretary  of  Fomento,  Colonization,  and  Industry-  Sr.  Lie.  Olegario  Molina. 

Secretary  of  Communication  and  Public  M'orks _ Sr.  Leandro  Fernandez. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit _ Sr.  Lie.  Josfi  Ives  Limantour. 

Secretary  of  War  and  Marine _ Gen.  Manuel  Gonzalez  Cosio. 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  otlicers  correctinl  to  July  20.  1000. 

The  President  receives  a  salary  of  50,000  pesos  annually,  equal  to 
$25,000,  while  the  Secretaries  receive  15,000  pesos  each. 
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MEXICO  IN  1908. 

The  message  of  President  Diaz  delivered  to  the  ^lexican  Con¬ 
gress  on  April  1,  1909,  covering  conditions  in  the  preceding  half 
year,  indicated  the  recovery  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  Republic 
from  the  effects  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1908.  Internal  affairs  were 
administered  with  due  respect  to  public  order.  Immigration  was 
encouraged  and  new  administrative  measures  enacted  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  thereof,  the  revised  law  going  into  effect  on  March  1,  1909. 

The  rapid  strides  made  by  the  country  in  economic  development  is 
a  matter  of  widespread  interest,  further  evidenced  by  the  extension 
of  steamship  communications  with  the  Orient  and  by  the  diversified 
nationality  of  the  various  mining  and  industrial  enterprises  located 
within  the  Republic.  The  volume  of  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1908,  showed  a  decline  of  something  over  $8,000,000,  of 
which  sum  over  $5,000,000  was  due  to  a  falling  off  in  imports.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  country  are  of  raw  material,  for  which 
the  demand  in  foreign  markets  was  smaller  and  at  lower  prices,  due 
to  the  business  depression  then  prevailing,  the  reason  for  the  decline 
in  export  values  for  the  year  is  obvious.  These  conditions  naturally 
reacted  upon  Mexican  purchases  abroad  for  home  consumption,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  imports.  Furthermore, 
although  Mexican  trade  values  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1908-9  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  $35,000,000  gold,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1907-8,  this  shrinkage 
was  the  result  of  conditions  which  had  previously  existed  and  were 
rapidly  disappearing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
exjiort  values  exceeded  the  total  imports  by  over  $18,000,000  gold. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  decline  in  export  values  was  represented 
by  reduced  shipments  of  precious  metals,  the  largest  item  in  this 
category  being  silver  pesos,  of  which  no  shipments  were  made  during 
the  six  months.  The  same  is  true  of  gold  coin. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Cordial  relations  with  foreign  powers  continued  to  mark  the  diplo¬ 
matic  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  adjustment  of  certain  questions  with 
France  and  Holland  pertaining  to  citizenship  and  extradition,  re¬ 
spectively,  was  effected  by  the  ratification  of  treaties.  The  principles 
of  maritime  law  as  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  April  16, 
1856,  received  the  formal  adherence  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
December,  1908,  and  modifications  of  the  postal  convention  with 
England  were  approved  in  the  same  month,  the  ratifications  of 
which  were  exchanged  on  March  13,  1909. 
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A  treaty  of  arbitration  was  concluded  with  the  United  States, 
becoming  effective  in  June,  1908,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship,  com¬ 
merce,  and  navigation  with  the  Rejmblic  of  Honduras  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Government  participated  in  various  events  abroad,  among 
them  the  inauguration  of  the  International  Agronomical  Institute 
at  Rome;  the  Washington  Conference  for  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  North  America ;  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  at  Paris  in  October,  1908 ;  the  First  International  Congress 
on  Moral  and  Social  Education  at  London  in  September,  1908;  the 
International  Tuberculosis  Congress  at  Washington ;  and  the  First 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  December. 
Many  invitations  have  been  received  to  assist  at  various  other  inter¬ 
national  functions  in  the  future.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  accepted  these  invitations,  and  delegates  are  already 
selected. 

The  Mexican  exhibit  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  on  June  26,  1908, 
assisted  by  the  Mexican  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  the  ^Mexican 
Consul-General  in  London,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  persons 
and  officials.  The  section  devoted  to  exhibits  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
was  most  effective  and  interesting. 

FINANCE. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  the  ordinary  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Government  amounted  to  $55,885,900  and  $46,588,700,  respec¬ 
tively,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  receipts  of  $9,297,200.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  3'ear  amounted  to  $5,850,600, 
and  pending  accounts  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  $270,300  more, 
making  the  net  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures  $3,176,300.  The 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  estimated  expenditures  at  $48,537,- 
000.  The  figures  in  the  budget  for  the  year  1909-10  are  placed  at 
$48,630,500  for  receipts,  and  for  disbursements  at  $48,467,700,  an 
indicated  surplus  of  $162,800.  The  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the 
year  1909-10  shows  a  decline  of  $3,552,457,  as  compared  with  appro¬ 
priations  made  for  1908-9,  when  $52,020,100  were  expended. 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  fiscal  j’^ear  1907-8  aggregated  $13,561,- 
200,  exceeding  the  budget  estimate  by  more  than  $2,000,000. 

The  net  diminution  of  the  public  debt  during  1908  was  $1,486,000. 
The  total  figures,  including  interest,  on  June  30,  1907,  and  June  30, 
1908,  were  $222,268,300  and  $220,782,300  respectively.  Excluding 
interest,  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  reduced  by  $1,327,200. 

The  report  of  the  Exchange  and  Monetary  Commission  of  the  Re¬ 
public  shows  that  the  total  coinage  from  May  1,  1905,  to  June  30, 
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1908,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $59,782,590,  in  the  following  proportion: 
Gold,  $40,813,250;  silver,  $18,100,272;  and  fractional  currency 
(nickel  and  copper),  $869,068.  The  stock  of  gold,  silver  pesos,  frac¬ 
tional  domestic  and  foreign  coin  in  the  possession  of  the  Commission 
on  June  30,  1908,  was  $4,665,959.  The  fractional  silver  and  copper 
coins  of  the  old  issue,  retired  from  circulation  between  May  1,  1905, 
and  June  30,  1908,  amounted  to  $5,137,224  and  $125,576,  respectively. 

In  1908  there  were  thirty-four  banks  operating  in  Mexico,  repre¬ 
senting  a  combined  capital  of  $88,000,000.  Thirty  of  these  were 
banks  of  issue,  among  which  the  following  are  the  principal  institu¬ 
tions:  The  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $16,000,000;  the  Central 
Bank,  $15,000,000;  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico,  $10,750,000;  Pen¬ 
insular  Bank,  $8,250,000;  Mexican  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
$5,000,000;  and  the  Oriental  Bank,  $3,000,000. 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  various  banks  of  issue  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  at  the  end  of  June,  1908,  were  balanced  at  $306,655,900,  as 
compared  with  $301,430,200  of  the  year  previous ;  the  banks  of  encour¬ 
agement  at  $52,347,600,  as  compared  with  $44,029,396  in  1907 ;  and 
the  mortgage  banks  at  $19,257,500,  as  compared  with  $16,422,152  for 
1907,  a  substantial  gain  under  all  three  classifications  being  noted. 
The  paid-up  capital  in  all  of  the  banks  of  the  Republic  under  fed¬ 
eral  concessions  aggregated  $82,430,700,  a  net  increase  of  $5,431,500 
over  1907 ;  reserve  and  emergency  funds  amounting  to  $28,596,400, 
an  increase  of  $597,700,  as  compared  with  1907.  Gold  and  silver 
minted  during  the  year  amounted  to  $12,001,800,  of  which  $8,300,000 
was  gold  and  $3,701,800  silver.  The  total  coinage  for  the  fiscal  year 
1906-7  amounted  to  $23,967,800  and  since  1905  to  $59,782,500. 
Making  allowance  for  exportations  of  specie,  which  to  June  30,  1907, 
amounted  to  $37,708,100,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1908,  to 
$5,327,500,  and  also  for  old  coin  reminted,  amounting  to  $8,521,700, 
the  circulating  medium  during  the  three  years  is  shown  to  have  in¬ 
creased  $8,225,200. 

A  noteworthy  occurrence  in  banking  circles  was  the  opening  of  a 
bank  of  rediscount,  an  incident  which  marked  a  forward  step  in  the 
progressive  banking  methods  of  the  country.  The  establishment  of 
this  institution,  in  which  many  of  the  chartered  banks  participated, 
filled  a  long-felt  want  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  financial 
interests  of  the  Republic. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  to 
extend  the  scope  of  their  activities  a  new  credit  institution  making 
a  specialty  of  this  class  of  loans  was  opened  in  June,  1908,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  the  Minister  of  Fomento  granted  a  con¬ 
cession  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  the  Mexican  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  irrigation  enterprises  for  the  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country. 
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Various  modifications  in  the  customs  tariff  were  enacted  during  the 
year  aft'ecting  the  following  articles:  Tobacco,  steel  and  iron,  building 
materials,  clothing,  and  carriages,  while  the  budget  law  provided 
for  the  imposition  of  export  duties  on  grass  fodder,  chicle,  guayule, 
heinji  fiber  or  sisal,  raw  hides,  and  skins.  It  was  found  expedient  to 
continue  the  reduced  duty  on  wheat  imports  as  decreed  in  November. 
1908,  by  reason  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  wheat  crop.  This 
lower  rate  has  recentl}’  been  canceled,  as  the  new  crop  is  reported  as 
unexpectedly  large.  A  presidential  decree  was  also  issued  extending 
until  June  30,  1909.  the  time  allowed  for  the  free  entry  of  merchan¬ 
dise  into  Quintana  Roo  for  consumption  in  that  Territory. 

COMMERCE. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  (July  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1908)  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  was  $90,859,805.98, 
as  compared  with  $125,415,644.07  for  the  same  period  of  1907,  show¬ 
ing  a  decline  of  $34,555,838.09.  In  this  total,  imports  figured  for 
$36,340,800,  and  exports  for  $54,518,900,  showing  a  decline  in  both 
branches  of  trade  of  $25,185,900.12  and  $9,369,900,  respectively. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  analysis  of  these  statistics  is  the  large 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  amounting  to  $18,178,100,  which  excess 
was  greater  than  that  recorded  for  the  whole  year  1907-8  by 
$7,686,700  and  for  1906-7  by  $10,283,900. 

A  classification  of  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
showed  the  following  values  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Min¬ 
eral  substances,  $10,448,700;  machinery  and  apparatus,  $5,500,000; 
vegetable  substances,  $5,458,300;  textiles  and  manufactures,  $3,773,- 
300;  animal  substances,  $3,253,500;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  $2,233,500;  miscellaneous,  $1,731,300;  wines,  liquors,  etc., 
$1,314,000;  and  paper  and  manufactureres,  $1,116,200,  all  of  the  items 
showing  a  decline.  The  countries  of  origin  for  these  imports  were: 
North  America,  $20,046,500;  Europe,  $15,474,300;  Asia,  $518,600  (a 
gain  of  $30,100  over  the  same  period  of  1907-8) ;  South  America, 
$170,600;  Oceania,  $65,200  (a  gain  of  $3,700  over  the  same  period  of 
1907-8) ;  West  Indies,  $35,900  (a  gain  of  $2,100  over  the  same  period 
of  1907-8) ;  and  Central  America,  $8,500. 

Exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  showed  the  following 
values:  Mineral  substances,  $35,162,600;  vegetable  substances, 
$14,648,900;  animal  substances,  $3,237,200  (a  gain  of  over  $1,000,000 
gold  over  1907-8);  manufactured  products,  $618,200;  and  miscella¬ 
neous,  $851,900.  The  countries  of  destination  were:  North  America, 
$40,327,200;  Europe,  $13,454,500;  the  West  Indies,  $458,400;  Central 
America,  $258,400  (a  gain  of  $31,000  over  the  same  period  of  1907-8) ; 
and  South  America,  $19,800. 
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The  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  fiscal  3’ear  1907-8  amounted 
to  $232,170,000,  as  compared  with  $240,123,700  for  the  previous  year. 
In  this  total,  imports  figured  to  the  extent  of  $110,800,000  and  exports 
to  the  extent  of  $121,370,000,  as  compared  with  $110,114,700  and 
$124,009,000,  respectively,  for  the  preceding  year.  A  decline  is  thus 
indicated  in  both  branches  of  foreign  trade,  the  loss  on  imports 
amounting  to  $5,314,700  and  on  exports  to  $2,639,000.  The  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic,  as  indicated  by  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  was  $10,570,000,  which  is  a  favorable  showing  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  when  the  trade  balance  figured 
for  $7,894,300. 

Generally  classified,  the  countries  of  origin  w-ere :  North  America, 
$.59,400,000;  Europe,  $49,580,000;  Asia,  $1,112,000;  South  America, 
$348,000;  Oceania,  $181,000;  the  West  Indies,  $71,000;  and  Central 
America,  $59,400.  Of  the  imports  from  North  America,  the  United 
States  furnished  $59,000,000;  and  Canada,  $410,800.  The  European 
countries  contributing  to  imports  were:  Great  Britain,  $16,370,000; 
German}’,  $14,160,000;  France,  $9,800,000;  Spain,  $3,700,000;  Bel¬ 
gium,  $1,600,000;  Italy,  $960,000;  and  Austria,  $813,400. 

Export  values  figtired  as  follows:  North  America,  $85,150,000; 
Europe,  $34,745,000 ;  South  America,  $24,374;  Central  America,  $414,- 
000;  and  the  West  Indies,  $1,030,000.  Of  the  exports  to  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  United  States  received  $85,000,000,  and  Canada,  $93,500;  of 
those  to  Europe,  Great  Britain,  $13,107,000;  Germany,  $11,190,000; 
France,  $6,196,000;  Belgium,  $3,018,000;  and  Spain,  $1,165,000. 

The  only  item  on  the  import  list  on  which  a  marked  increase  is 
noted  is  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof,  which  showed  a  gain  of 
$2,400,000  for  the  year  1907-8.  While  minerals  and  metals  decreased 
in  import  value  bj’^  $6,492,000,  it  is  noteworth}’  that  iron  and 
steel  for  building  and  industrial  purposes  showed  an  advance  of 
$1,683,000.  Although  imports  showed  an  indicated  decline  of  over 
$5,000,000,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  returns  for  the  year 
1906-7  included  some  $11,500,000  of  Mexican  gold  and  silver  coin 
minted  in  the  United  States,  whereas  in  1907-8  only  $1,800,000  Mexi¬ 
can  silver  coin  and  $1,500,000  of  foreign  gold  were  imported ;  so  that 
the  specie  imports  for  the  \’ear  showed  a  falling  off  of  $8,250,000, 
approximately.  As  such  importations  of  specie  are  not  due  to  the 
natural  operation  of  the  trade  balance,  but  to  accidental  circum¬ 
stances,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  imports  for  1907-8  were  in  reality 
$3,000,000  in  excess  of  those  of  1906-7. 

The  mineral  exports  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1907-8,  as  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  amounted  to  $79,215,000 
as  compared  with  $80,123,000  for  1906-7. 
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The  exports  of  vegetable  products  of  the  country  were  valued  at 
$35,102,400,  animal  products  at  $4,828,300,  and  manufactures  at 
$1,504,700,  while  those  classified  as  miscellaneous  were  valued  at 
$728,400. 

Mineral  exports  were  distributed  as  follows:  Silver,  $46,517,300; 
gold,  $15,960,500;  copper,  $12,417,000;  lead,  $2,672,200;  antimony, 
$845,500;  zinc,  $444,200;  and  other  metals,  $358,100. 

Gold  shipments  increased  $4,023,600  and  those  of  silver  declined 
by  $3,413,500,  so  that  precious  metals  together  advanced  $610,100. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  while  shipments  of  silver  coin  were 
nearly  $14,000,000  less  than  in  1907,  the  exportation  of  bar  silver, 
silver  ore.  cyanides,  sulphides,  etc.,  increased  by  $7,000,000,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  exportation  of  bar  silver  being  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  exportation  of  ore,  which  demonstrates  the  impetus  given  to 
home  smelting  and  refining. 

The  decline  in  copper  exports  was  caused  by  the  depression  of  the 
market  for  that  metal,  which  antedated  by  some  months  that  of  the 
silver  market.  Many  of  the  mines  were  forced  to  suspend  operations 
owing  to  this  condition,  but  work  has  recently  been  resumed,  the 
federal  authorities  contributing  to  the  resumption  of  work  by  grant¬ 
ing  the  free  importation  of  fuel  oil,  thus  cheapening  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Lead  and  zinc  also  participated  in  the  decline  caused  by  a 
fluctuating  market. 

Mdiile  the  contribution  of  vegetable  products  to  export  values  was 
lower  by  $812,000  than  in  1906-7,  certain  items,  among  them  coffee, 
tobacco,  chicle,  rubber,  and  broom  root,  showed  advanced  valuations. 
Coffee  shipments  show  a  gain  of  $677,400;  rubber,  $1,106,300;  and 
guayule.  $585,700. 

Shipments  of  tobacco  showed  an  increase  in  value  amounting  to 
$371,400,  while  other  native  25roducts — such  as  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
corn,  and  beans — were  subject  to  greater  domestic  demand,  thus 
necessitating  a  cutting  off  of  exports. 

The  total  exports  of  henequen  during  the  year  amounted  to  394,816 
bales,  or  244,150,750  pounds,  representing  a  valuation  of  $13,509,670. 
MTiile  the  output  for  the  year  was  greater  by  588,632  pounds  than 
that  of  1906-7,  more  favorable  market  conditions  in  1906-7  enabled 
the  planters  to  secure  better  prices  for  their  crop,  which,  although 
aggregating  only  243,562,118  pounds  as  compared  with  that  of 
1907-8,  represented  a  valuation  of  $15,720,100,  or  $2,210,430  more 
than  the  larger  crop  of  the  latter  year. 

Although  sugar  exports  showed  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
1906-7,  the  output  has  unquestionably  increased  from  year  to  year, 
and  it  was  to  the  decline  of  1908,  coupled  with  decreased  exports  of 
palmetto  hats,  that  the  lower  figures  reported  for  exports  of  manu- 
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factured  products  were  mainly  attributable.  A  lowering  in  price  of 
some  of  the  commodities  figuring  in  the  export  list  of  the  country 
also  accounted  in  some  degree  for  the  decline  in  aggregate  values. 

The  exportation  of  cattle  regained  to  some  extent  the  ground  lost 
during  the  preceding  year,  showing  a  gain  both  in  value  and  numbers, 
although  hides  fell  off  to  the  low  level  reached  in  1904-5.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  interested  itself  in  the  encouragement  of  this  industry 
and  has  recently  granted  concessions  to  packing  companies  which  de¬ 
pend  on  native  stock  raisers  for  their  product. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTOIES. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  are  the  principal  source  of  national  wealth 
and  one  of  the  leading  fields  of  industry  in  the  Republic.  Calcu¬ 
lated  from  exportation  figures,  which  constitute  the  only  available 
index  to  production  values,  Senor  Limantour.  Minister  of  Finance, 
gives  the  mineral  production  for  1907-8  at  $83,071,500  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distribution:  Silver,  $42,723,500;  gold,  $19,048,000;  cop¬ 
per,  $12,400,000;  coal,  $3,500,000;  lead,  $2,700,000;  other  metals, 
$1,700,000;  and  mineral  oil,  $1,000,000.  The  annual  increase  in  the 
output  of  gold  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  the  present  figures 
showing  a  marked  advance  over  the  output  of  $7,000,000  in  1898. 
The  best  paying  gold  mine  in  North  and  South  America  is  the  Espe- 
ranza  at  El  Oro,  ^lexico,  which  paid  its  owners  during  the  year  1908 
$1,180,000,  and  since  its  incorporation  the  sum  of  $9,427,500,  or  419 
per  cent  on  a  capitalization  of  $2,250,000.  The  property  is  controlled 
by  United  States  and  British  investors. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  silver  since  the  middle  of  1907, 
the.  operation  of  silver  mines  showed  no  decline  during  the  latest 
fiscal  year,  and  an  increase  was  made  both  in  quantity  and  value  of 
the  output,  despite  the  fact  that  the  average  price  per  kilogram 
dropped  from  $22  to  less  than  $20. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  mining  proiierties  held  by  foreign  com¬ 
panies  and  individuals  in  Mexico  places  the  amount  at  $350,000,000, 
and  a  compilation  covering  a  period  of  nine  months  in  1908  showed 
that  dividends  of  $6,723,061  were  declared  by  28  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead  mines  and  smelters.  These  same  properties,  which  have  an 
outstanding  capitalization  of  $60,653,385,  have  since  their  incorpora¬ 
tion  yielded  $45,324,041,  or  a  return  of  75  per  cent  on  the  invested 
capital. 

The  exploitation  of  the  petroleum  deposits  in  northwestern  Mexico 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  that  part  of  the 
Republic,  and  will  enable  manufacturing  and  mining  operations  to  be 
carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  The  Mexican  oil 
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fields,  which  cover  an  area  of  over  800  square  miles,  increased  their 
output  in  1008,  as  against  that  of  1907,  by  more  than  500  per  cent, 
and  under  existing  conditions  the  production  for  the  year  1909  will 
undoubtedly  be  still  further  increased.  The  yield  for  1907  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  1,000,000  barrels,  which  came  principally  from  the 
Ebano  field  and  was  of  the  fuel  variet}'. 

The  petroliferous  lands  extend  from  the  hacienda  of  San  Jose  de 
las  Ruinas,  in  Central  Tamaulipas,  to  the  district  of  Valles,  in  San 
Luis  Potosi  (where  the  Ebano  oil  deposits  are  being  worked),  through 
the  counties  of  Uzuluama,  Tuxpan,  and  Papantla,  in  Veracruz. 
Farther  to  the  south  is  a  region  which  embraces  the  Veracruz  coun¬ 
ties  of  Acayucan  and  ^klinatitlan  and  extends  southward  through  the 
States  of  Tabasco,  Campeche,  and  Chiapas.  Petroleum  has  also  been 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  Federal  District,  in  Jalisco  and 
Oaxaca,  and  at  other  points  along  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Some 
recent  discoveries  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila  show  the 
existence  of  pai-affin  oil  in  that  district. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  in  mining  operations  having  proved  profitable 
to  the  company  originally  granted  the  concession  to  import  petro¬ 
leum  free,  the  privilege  was  subsequently  accorded  other  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  adverse  market  conditions  by  cheapening 
the  handling  of  lower  grade  ores. 

The  recent  increase  in  transport  rates  on  imported  coal  and  coke 
was  designed  to  afford  equitable  protection  to  the  native  product,  it 
being  claimed  by  coal  producers  that  the  national  mines  are  able, 
with  adequate  protection,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article  in  the 
country’s  markets,  and  that  the  output  of  coke  might  within  a  short 
time  be  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  market. 

The  possible  production  under  present  conditions,  exclusive  of  the 
mines  which  supply  the  railroads,  is  estimated  at  70,000  tons  of  com¬ 
mercial  coal  per  month,  plus  the  40,000  tons  which  are  converted  into 
20,000  tons  of  coke,  while  the  additional  20,000  tons  needed  to  supply 
the  coal  demand  could  easily  be  obtained.  With  respect  to  coke  the 
national  companies  still  fall  short  by  about  110,000  tons  per  annum 
in  supplying  the  Republic,  but  it  is  claimed  that  proper  government 
aid  would  produce  an  immediate  increase  in  the  output.  Much  of 
the  coke  consumed  in  normal  times  is  supplied  from  the  United  States, 
as  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of  transportation  from  European  ports 
German  and  English  producers  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the 
United  States.  A  few  years  ago,  during  an  extended  strike  in  the 
coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  considerable  coke  was  imported  from 
Gel-many,  and  recent  shipments  are  reported  from  England. 

The  proposed  new  mining  law  of  Mexico,  while  it  prohibits  foreign 
companies  from  acquiring  mines  in  the  Republic  in  their  own  right, 
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does  not  affect  the  requirements  as  to  registration,  such  companies 
still  remaining  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  24  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Code,  which  provides  that — 

Foreign  corporations  which  desire  to  become  established  or  to  create  branches 
in  the  Republic  shall  present  and  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the  Commercial 
Registry,  in  addition  to  a  protocolized  copy  of  their  statutes,  contracts  and 
other  documents  relating  to  their  incorpoi’ation,  an  inventory,  or  their  latest 
balance  sheet.  If  they  have  any.  as  well  as  a  certificate  proving  that  they  have 
been  organized  and  authorized  to  do  business  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries,  said  certificate  being  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Republic  accredited 
to  each  country,  or  if  there  be  no  Minister,  by  the  Mexican  Consul. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1907-8,  title  deeds  to  mining  properties  to  the  number 
of  G,C00  and  covering  119,634  hectares  were  Issued;  in  the  succeeding  half  year 
2.100  deeds  were  Issued  covering  39,987  hectares. 

The  annual  value  of  cereal  crops,  fruits,  and  other  products  of  the 
soil,  and  of  cattle  marketed,  is  slightly  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  the  following  are  the  chief  items  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  and  represent  a  fair  average  crop:  Corn,  $50,000,000; 
cotton,  $17,000,000;  henequen,  $16,000,000;  wheat,  $13,000,000;  sugar 
and  molasses,  $13,000,000;  spirits,  $10,000,000;  coffee,  $8,000,000; 
beans,  $6,000,000 ;  and  woods,  $5,000,000. 

The  coffee  crop  for  1906  and  1907  fell  far  below  the  average 
(88,000,000  pounds),  the  1908  crop  being  estimated  at  42,000,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  45,000,000,  the  estimated  production  for 
1907.  The  estimates  for  1909  place  the  crop  at  81,000,000  pounds. 
The  best  grades  of  Mexican  coffee  come  from  Oaxaca,  Cuantepec, 
Cordova,  Orizaba,  and  Sierra. 

The  year’s  output  of  sugar,  123,000  tons,  showed  a  gain  of  4,000 
tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  for  the  year  1908-9 
the  crop  is  placed  at  125,000  tons.  The  shipment  of  raw  sugars  to 
England  is  being  profitably  carried  on  and  the  acreage  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  increasing  each  year.  The  sugar  industry  is  protected  by  a 
law  in  force  from  February  15,  1908,  making  raw  sugar,  sugar  candy, 
and  refined  sugar  of  all  classes  subject  to  an  import  tax  of  2^  cents  per 
kilogram,  gross  weight. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  sugar  convention, 
a  special  duty  on  ^lexican  sugar  has  been  levied  in  all  the  countries 
represented  in  that  convention.  This  duty  is  imposed  on  account  of 
the  increase  made  in  1908  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  its  tariff 
on  foreign  sugar  imported  into  the  Republic  by  which  the  duty  of 
$1.25  gold  per  100  kilograms  was  raised  to  $2.50  per  100  kilograms. 

One  of  the  immediate  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  construction 
of  the  Nazas  River  dam  at  San  Fernandez  will  be  an  immensely 
increased  cotton  yield  in  the  Laguna  district.  This  section  of  Mexico 
is  a  level  basin  with  wonderfully  fertile  lands,  suitable  for  the  culture 
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of  cotton.  The  district  is  dotted  -with  factories  and  traversed  by 
railroads  for  the  transport  of  both  raw  and  manufactured  products, 
while  the  surrounding  mountains  contain  valuable  mineral  deposits. 
European  experts  claim  that  the  Laguna  cotton  is  of  remarkably 
strong  fiber  and  of  excellent  texture  and  color.  The  total  croj)  of 
the  Republic  for  1907  was  80,000  bales,  and  as  the  consumption  in 
the  mills  was  about  155,000  bales,  large  quantities  were  imported  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  home  market.  The  imports  of  textile  fibers 
by  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  were  nearly  double  in  v'alue 
those  reported  for  the  year  1900-7,  the  annual  imports  from  the 
United  States  being  estimated  at  about  50,000  bales. 

In  1906  the  cotton  yield  was  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  50,000 
bales  were  shipped  to  Europe,  but  lacking  sufficient  and  regular 
water  supply  the  growers  are  unable  to  accurately  gauge  the  out¬ 
put  from  year  to  year.  This  uncertainty,  hoAvever,  will  be  overcome 
by  the  agency  of  the  San  Fernandez  dam. 

The  grow'ing  of  the  so-called  tree  cotton  is  attended  with  profitable 
results. 

For  the  half  year.  July  to  December,  1908,  the  119  textile 
factories  in  the  Republic  j)ai(l  governmental  taxes  amounting  to 
$401,800. 

The  cultivation  of  rubber  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  that  the  rubber  locally  produced  for  export  has 
increased  from  7,000  pounds  in  1900  to  182,219  pounds  in  1907,  of 
which  not  more  than  4,000  pounds  were  of  the  wild  variety.  Those 
sections  of  the  States  of  Tabasco  and  Chiapas  lying  in  what  is  known 
as  the  rubber  belt,  possess  all  the  climatic  and  physical  conditions 
required  for  the  development  of  this  culture,  while  the  projected 
opening  up  of  the  district  by  a  new  railway  line  will  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  stimulation  of  capitalized  interest.  The  second 
convention  of  the  Rubber  Planters’  Association  of  Mexico  held  its 
session  at  San  Geronimo,  State  of  Oaxaca  during  the  month  of 
August,  1908,  and  measures  were  2:)rojected  for  the  material  advance¬ 
ment  of  this  branch  of  national  industry. 

The  growth  and  commercial  development  of  allied  products  are 
also  being  stimulated  and  in  connection  w'ith  the  increased  shipments 
of  guayule  from  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  3'ear  ending  June  30,  1908, 
when  the  valuation  was  given  as  over  $500,000  in  excess  of  1907,  it 
is  significant  that  receipts  in  the  United  States  of  rubber  from 
Mexico,  mainly  guayule,  showed  a  steady  increase. 

Since  the  exploitation  of  the  guayule  industry,  with  its  attendant 
financial  success,  prospectors  have  been  investigating  other  rubber- 
producing  plants  and  trees  in  Mexico  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
similar  good  fortune.  They  confidently  exi^ect  to  more  than  duplicate 
present  achievements  with  the  guayule  plant  by  utilizing  the  falo 
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Colorado.  They  claim  that  the  sap  of  this  tree  contains  over  33i  per 
cent  pure  caoutchouc.  The  Mexican  Government  has  contracted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  factorv  to  extract,  refine,  and  manufacture 
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A  CIGARETTE  FACTORY  IX  MEXICO. 


Cigarettes  are  t<>-<lay  made  largely  by  machinery,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  displaced  the  hand 
labor,  once  the  universal  rule  in  factories.  Machines  are  even  made  to  place  the  cigarettes  in  the 
lx)x  ready  for  the  consumer,  but  the  employment  of  women  for  this  purpose  is  still  customary  in 
the  older  centers  of  the  trade.  This  is  altogether  piecework,  and  women  become  marvelously 
expert  in  their  occupation. 

the  rubber  obtained  from  the  polo  amarillo  and  amate  trees.  Included 
in  the  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  this  industry  is  the  privilege 
of  introducing  duty  free  all  of  the  necessary  material,  machinery, 
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and  appliances  for  the  installation  of  the  factory  and  exemption  from 
taxation  during  the  life  of  the  concession,  viz,  ten  years. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds,  mainly  of  the  citrus  family,  have  a  promis¬ 
ing  future,  while  in  many  sections  the  soil  is  excellently  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cacao.  The  cacao  grown  in  Tabasco  has  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  being  highly  prized  by  connoisseurs  for  its  rich 
flavor  and  nourishing  qualities.  Three  crops  of  cacao  beans  are 
gathered  during  the  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,000  trees  have  an 
average  production  of  600  pounds,  the  price  in  this  market  at  whole¬ 
sale  being  25  to  30  cents  gold.  The  local  demand  absorbs  the  entire 
crop  which,  according  to  the  most  reliable  information,  amounts  to 
2,000,000  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  growing  of  pecans  in  the  Kepublic  repre¬ 
sents  a  production  of  $400,000  annually,  or  100  carloads,  most  of 
which  go  to  the  United  States, 

Hard  woods  are  abundant  in  the  forests,  and  another  item  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance  is  the  recently  discovered  wax-producing  quality 
of  the  candclilla  plant. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  tobacco  industry  of  Mexico  showed  995 
tobacco  factories  in  the  Republic,  which  in  1907  produced  525,259,735 
packages  of  cigarettes,  134,055,669  cigars,  164,308  kilos  of  smoking 
tobacco,  and  27,800  kilos  of  snuff. 

The  live-stock  industry  in  the  Republic,  according  to  the  latest 
federal  statistics,  represented  5,142,457  cattle,  valued  at  $40,540,994; 
3,424,430  sheep,  valued  at  $3,006,578 ;  616,139  hogs,  valued  at  $1,024,- 
929 ;  4,206,041  goats,  valued  at  $3,610,714.  The  States  of  Chihuahua 
and  Veracruz  lead  in  number  of  cattle,  with  396,023  and  392,858, 
respectively;  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi  in  sheep,  with  826,704 
and  415,697;  Tepic  and  Jalisco  in  hogs,  with  86,523  and  76,529;  and 
Coahuila,  Durango,  and  San  Luis  Potosi  in  goats,  with  615.144, 
534.304,  and  519,844,  respectively. 

Authority  to  allow  free  importation  of  agricultural  implements, 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  machinery,  seeds,  etc.,  was  granted  for 
a  period  of  ten  }’ears,  dating  from  June  17,  1908.  A  concession  to 
this  effect  will  be  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Fomento  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Department,  it  is  impossible  for  the  concessionaire  to 
obtain  similar  articles  on  as  good  terms  in  the  home  markets. 

The  Mexican  Congress  extended  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
November  10,  1908,  the  authority  of  the  Executive  to  grant  conces¬ 
sions  to  new  industries,  with  exemption  from  duties  and  federal  taxes 
for  periods  of  five  to  ten  years.  The  original  law  was  enacted  in 
1898  and  extended  in  1903.  By  virtue  of  its  provisions  the  Executive 
has  the  privilege  of  issuing  concessions  to  companies  guaranteeing 
investment  of  sums  of  money  in  national  enterprises  exceeding 
$50,000  gold. 
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The  establishment  of  a  large  canning  factory  and  packing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1905  in  Jklexico  City  was  regarded  as  the  inception  of  a 
great  enterprise,  but  the  prospectus  of  the  reorganized  company 
announces  the  opening  of  two  auxiliary  plants,  making  a  total  of 
four  under  the  management  of  the  national  packing  company  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  beef  packing  business  of  Mexico.  About  400 
cattle  and  450  sheep  are  slaughtered  daily  in  the  city  and  since  the 
purchase  of  the  slaughterhouse  this  business  will  be  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  packing  company. 

By  the  terms  of  its  concession  from  the  Government  the  company 
is  to  receive  all  of  its  tin  plate  and  supplies  of  machinery  free  of 
duty  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

In  the  general  policy  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  native  industries,  as  evidenced  by  special  legis¬ 
lative  concessions  to  the  promoters  thereof,  a  significant  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  placing  of  an  order  for  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
with  the  company  at  Monterey.  The  control  by  the  Government  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  railways  of  the  Republic  and  the  higher  duty 
recently  placed  upon  imports  of  steel  and  iron  are  significant  factors 
in  this  order. 

A  laAv  promulgated  June  17,  1908,  authorized  the  expenditure  by 
the  Executive,  through  the  medium  of  contracts  effected  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Fomonto,  of  $12,500,000  in  irrigation  works  designed 
for  the  betterment  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  Conces¬ 
sions  obtained  under  this  law  are  regarded  as  works  of  public  utility 
and  carry  with  them  the  free  admission  of  such  machinery,  imple¬ 
ments,  seed,  and  stock  as  may  be  required  for  the  adequate  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprise,  the  object  of  the  concession. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  economic  development  of  the  Republic 
within  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  number  of  concessions  for  water 
privileges  granted  in  connection  with  manufacturing  and  industrial 
enterprises.  The  applications  considered  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  numbered  142. 

At  the  Neeaxa  Reservoir,  where  a  dozen  small  streams  are  collected 
for  the  use  of  the  electric  plants  and  the  daily  use  of  half  a  million 
people  in  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  there  will  ultimately  be 
available  230,000  horsepower.  For  five  years  a  force  of  6,000  men 
has  been  engaged  upon  this  project,  and  there  still  remains  much 
work  to  be  done.  The  Neeaxa  River,  in  length  scarcely  25  miles,  has 
a  total  gradient  of  1  mile  from  its  source  to  the  power  house,  and 
included  within  that  distance  are  two  falls,  one  of  400  feet  and  the 
other  of  740  feet. 
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COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES. 

The  railway  system  of  government-controlled  lines  covers  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  11,850  miles,  which,  together  with  the  mileage  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  different  States,  brings  the  total  up  to  14,857  miles. 
During  the  j’ear  1907-8  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  railroads  of  the  country  reached  a  total  of  10,747,128,  as  compared 
with  10,000,031  for  the  fiscal  year  190G-7.  Freight  shipments  were 
given  as  aggregating  10,042,144  tons,  as  compared  with  9,124,040  tons 
for  the  two  periods,  respectively.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  railway 
lines  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  were  given  as  $37,184,825,  in  which 
freight  traffic  figured  to  the  extent  of  $28,966,576  and  passenger  traf¬ 
fic  to  the  extent  of  $8,218,429,  as  compared  with  total  earnings 
amounting  to  $34,192,336  for  1906-7,  composed  of  freight  traffic  to 
the  amount  of  $26,431,770  and  passenger  traffic  to  the  amount  of 
$7,760,566,  a  gain  of  $2,534,806  and  $457,683  in  the  respective 
branches  of  traffic. 

With  the  operation  of  the  railway  merger  of  Mexican  railways, 
which  became  effective  on  and  after  midnight,  January  31,  1909,  a 
most  important  step  in  the  direction  of  the  control  of  public  utilities 
was  taken  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The  extent  of  road  under 
the  working  of  the  merger  is  7,012  miles,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  265  miles  of  track  on  the  Veracruz-Pacific  route  and  206  miles  of 
the  Tehuantepec  National,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Government. 
Of  the  board  of  directors,  12  reside  in  Mexico  and  9  in  New  York. 
This  progressive  move  is  part  of  the  general  effort  being  made 
throughout  Mexico  to  arrange  for  adequate  land  and  sea  transport 
of  her  jiroducts.  New  lines  of  railway  are  being  opened  up  in  the 
interior  and  on  the  w^est  coast  to  meet  the  requirements  of  new  steam¬ 
ship  connections,  either  established  or  projected.  Additional  steamers 
are  being  put  upon  services  already  operating,  and  branch  connec¬ 
tions  are  being  made  over  new  land  routes.  The  Tehuantepec  Kail¬ 
way,  which  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  carrying  freights 
received  from  the  steamship  lines  plying  between  the  great  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  the  eastern  and  western  termini,  transported 
during  the  year  1907,  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000,  and  in  the  second 
year  to  the  value  of  $38,000,000.  This  road,  which  is  nearly  190  miles 
in  length,  was  constructed  chiefly  with  British  capital  and  controlled, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  was  built  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  handling  freight  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  harbor  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  this  rail¬ 
way,  is  equipped  with  breakwaters  inclosing  a  harbor  area  of  over 
130  acres,  of  which  96  have  a  depth  of  33  feet,  and  a  dry  dock  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  ship  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
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wharves,  furnished  with  electric  derricks  and  every  modern  appliance 
for  the  handling  of  the  enormous  traffic  of  the  Tehuantepec  line,  rep¬ 
resent  an  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  estimated 
that  $6,000,000  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work  in  prospect. 

The  corporation  which  represents  the  railway  merger  and  is  known 
as  the  “  National  Railways  of  Mexico,”  and  which  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  Mexican  Central  and  Mexican  National  Railways,  is  capital¬ 
ized  at  $230,000,000,  composed  of  $30,000,000  first  preferred,  $125,- 
000,000  second  preferred,  and  $75,000,000  ordinary  stock.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  holds  $10,000,000  of  the  first  preferred  shares ;  $10,- 
278,290  of  the  second  preferred  shares  received  in  exchange  for  second 
preferred  stock  of  the  National  Railroad,  $20,000,000  of  second  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  received  in  exchange  for  Mexican  Central  Railway 
stock;  $10,994,000  of  ordinary  shares  received  in  exchange  for 
preferred  stock  of  the  National  Railroad,  and  $63,730,000  ordinary 
shares  received  as  part  compensation  of  the  Government’s  guaranty ; 
or  a  total  interest  of  $115,002,290,  This  is  a  majority  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  and  makes  the  Government  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
corporation. 

The  immense  impetus  given  to  transportation  enterprises  through¬ 
out  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  construction  of  the  Tehuantepec 
line  is  being  supplemented  by  the  opening  of  additional  rail 
connections. 

In  many  respects  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  Mazatlan  and 
the  State  of  Sinaloa  was  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  to  that  point  on  April  18,  1909.  The  operating  company  has 
secured  concessions  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  about 
1,500  miles  of  road  receiving  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  about 
$10,000,000. 

On  December  12,  1908,  President  Diaz  formally  opened  the  new 
railroad  from  Guadalajara  to  Manzanillo. 

The  rail  communication  established  between  Guadalajara  and 
Colima  and  thence  over  the  line  already  in  operation  to  Manzanillo 
gives  Mexico  a  second  transcontinental  railway  connecting  the  two 
oceans.  The  Tehuantepec  Railway  is  of  course  the  principal  and 
shortest  route  across  the  continent,  but  now  it  becomes  possible  to 
leave  the  steamer  at  Tampico  or  Veracruz  and  to  travel  overland 
through  Guadalajara  to  Manzanillo  with  only  two  changes  of  cars. 
As  a  result  of  the  communication  thus  established,  Colima,  a  small 
but  richly  resourceful  section  of  the  country,  is  provided  with  an 
Atlantic  outlet  for  its  products  through  the  port  of  Tampico  on  the 
Gulf,  while  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  port  of  Manzanillo  is 
largely  enhanced. 

Increased  exports  of  native  products,  including  hats,  rice,  and 
sugar,  are  reported  since  the  opening  of  the  rail  connection  to  the 
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coast,  and  large  shipments  of  wheat  are  being  received  via  Guadala¬ 
jara  and  Zapotlan.  Steamship  communication  with  Pacific  ports 
and  those  of  China  and  Japan  are  being  inaugurated  ami  Manza¬ 
nillo,  as  a  port  of  entry,  will  receive  much  merchandise  which  formerly 
had  to  be  forwarded  overland  from  Tampico. 

In  the  opening  of  the  railroad  extension  from  San  Jeronimo,  on 
the  Tehuantepec  road,  to  Tapachula,  in  Chiapas,  another  link  in  the 
great  Pan-American  Railway  was  completed.  The  inauguration  on 
May  5,  1908,  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  State 
of  Chiapas,  being  presided  over  by  the  governor  and  celebrated 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants.  This  branch  is  4G  miles  long, 
forming  part  of  the  305  miles  now  under  operation  on  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Federal  Government  paid  the  constructing  company  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  $19,200  per  mile  and,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  concession, 
granted  the  sole  right  of  operation  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 
The  line  passes  through  a  district  containing  fine  coffee  lands,  the 
jn'oduction  of  the  region  traversed  being  estimated  at  40,000  tons 
annually,  and  it  is  from"  the  transport  of  this  commodity  that  the 
operating  company  hopes  to  pay  the  construction  cost.  At  San 
Jeronimo  the  coffee  will  be  shipped  over  the  Tehuantepec  road  and 
thence  to  Puerto  Mexico,  to  be  sent  finally  to  Germany,  the  leading 
market  for  this  product. 

The  best  of  material  has  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
line,  steel  rails  of  5G  pounds  being  used  for  the  first  125  miles  and  GO 
pounds  for  the  rest.  Steel  bridges  are  also  used  and  attractive 
stations  have  been  constructed  of  brick  and  cement.  Connection 
with  the  Guatemalan  line  is  being  pushed  from  the  boundary  of  that 
Republic. 

The  standardizing  of  the  interoceanic  line  is  in  contemplation 
during  1909. 

Within  a  coast  line  of  2,800  miles  on  the  Pacific  and  of  1,G00  miles 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Mexico  has  no  less  than 
24  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  31  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Most 
of  the  natural  harbors  of  Mexico  are  on  the  Pacific  side,  among  them 
the  splendid  bay  of  Acajiulco,  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bays  of  the  world.  Mliile  the  Atlantic  side  offers  but  few  natural 
ports,  some  of  them,  especialh’  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  have  been 
improved  and  made  accessible,  so  much  so  that  these  two  ports  are 
now  the  most  important  commercial  centers. 

Following  are  the  ports  of  entry  open  to  foreign  trade,  the  other 
ports  being  open  to  the  coastwise  trade  only : 

Gulf  ports:  Campeche,  Coatzacoalcos  (Puerto  Mexico),  Chetumal, 
Frontera,  Isla  del  Carmen.  Isla  de  Mujeres,  Progreso,  Puerto  Morelos, 
Tampico,  Tuxpam,  and  Vera  Cruz. 
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Pacific  ports:  Acapulco,  Altata,  Bahia  de  la  Magdalena,  Guaya- 
mas.  La  Paz,  Manzanillo,  Mazatlan,  Puerto  Angel,  Salina  Cruz,  San 
Bias,  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Santa  Rosalia,  Todos  los  Santos,  Tonala, 
and  San  Benito. 

Mexico  may  be  reached  from  the  sea  by  several  lines  either  from 
New  York  or  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States  or  via  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  one  of  the  numerous  lines  plying  between  European  and 
Mexican  ports. 

The  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Ward  Line, 
maintains  a  regular  service  between  New  York  and  Vera  Cruz  and 
other  Mexican  ports  and  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Mexican 
ports.  The  run  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz  is  made  in  four 
days,  first-class  passage  being  $34.55. 

The  Mexican-American  Steamship  Company  leaves  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  in  alternate  weeks  for  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Wolvin  Line  between  Texas  City  and  Vera  Cruz  calls  at  Puerto 
Mexico  and  Progreso  with  sailings  every  twelve  days. 

The  Comfania  T ransatlantica  and  the  Compania  Mexicana  de 
Navegacion  ply  between  New  York  and  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  ports.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  has  established  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Puerto  Mexico,  from  whence  transshipment  is  made  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  Salina  Cruz  and  thence  to  Hawaii. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  lease  of  the  Mexican  Ameri¬ 
can  Steamship  Company  by  the  Wolvin  Line,  which  will  permit  the 
latter  company  to  practically  control  the  business  between  Mexican 
and  Gulf  ports  and  the  United  States.  The  volume  of  trade  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  and  the  company  contemplates  improvements  in 
both  its  passenger  and  freight  service. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  has  added  Puerto  Mexico  to  its 
itinerary,  steamers  of  this  line  calling  at  Havana,  Veracruz,  and 
Tampico.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  also  contemplate 
making  Puerto  ^Mexico  a  port  of  call. 

The  Munson  Steamship  Line  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  has  contracted 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  a  service  of  at  least  two  round 
trips  per  month  between  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  one  or  more  Mexican  gulf  ports. 
The  term  of  the  contract  is  for  three  years  from  J anuary ,  1909. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Kosmos  Line  provide 
the  means  of  communication,  the  Pacific  Mail  sailing  regularly  every 
ten  days  from  San  Francisco,  calling  at  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Man¬ 
zanillo,  Acapulco,  and  Salina  Cruz,  making  the  run  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Salina  Cruz  in  eleven  days,  first-class  passage  being  $90, 
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while  the  time  employed  between  San  Francisco  and  the  other  ports 
varies  according  to  their  respective  distances,  the  charge  being  ac¬ 
cordingly  more  or  less. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  vessels  leave  San  Francisco 
on  the  7th  of  every  month,  calling  at  Ensenada,  Magdalena  Bay,  San 
Juan  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  Altata,  La  Paz,  Topolomampo,  Santa 
Rosalia,  and  Guaj’mas.  The  steamers  of  the  Kosmos  Line  sail  from 
San  Francisco  every  two  or  three  weeks  and  call  at  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Salina  Cruz,  Tonala,  and  San  Benito. 

The  Jebsen  Line,  a  new  steamship  company  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
has  recently  issued  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that  its  steamers^ 
are  now  running  without  change  between  Puget  Sound  and  British 
Columbian  jiorts  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Panama,  making  the  trip  in  twenty-two  days  from  Seattle  to  Panama. 
The  company  issues  through  bills  of  lading  to  all  interior  points,  and 
lias  passenger  tickets  into  ^lexico  via  the  newly  opened  railway  from 
Manzanillo. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico,  although  numerous  and  some  of  them  of 
considerable  length,  afford  but  scanty  means  of  navigation,  due  to 
their  small  volume  of  water  and  the  fact  that  thev  are  apt  to  rise 
suddenly  during  the  rainy  season  and  fall  rapidly  during  the  dry 
season.  The  Rio  Grande,  the  Lerma,  in  which  are  the  beautiful 
Falls  of  Juanacatlan,  the  Rio  Panuco,  and  the  Mexcala  or  Rio  de  las 
Balsas  are  navigable  for  short  distances  only. 

Mexico  has  a  number  of  beautiful  and  extensive  lakes,  among 
which  Chapala,  100  miles  long  bj"  35  miles  wide,  presents  the  most 
picturesque  scenery.  Small  steamers  ply  on  it  and  small  craft  on 
Lake  Cuitzeo  and  on  Lakes  Patzcuaro,  Zumpango,  Xaltocan,  San 
Cristobal,  Texcoco,  Chaleo,  and  Xochimilco  in  the  valley  of  ^lexico, 
near  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

Several  lines  of  steamers  maintain  a  regular  coastwise  service  be¬ 
tween  the  different  ports  of  ^lexico,  the  most  important  of  these  being 
the  Campania  Nai'iera  del  Pacifico,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government. 

The  French  steamship  compimy  Compaynle  Generale  Transat- 
lantiqne^  has  inaugurated  a  regular  freight  service  between  France 
and  Puerto  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  terminal  of  the  Tehuantepec  Rail¬ 
way,  the  first  steamer  arriving  in  !March,  1900.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  establish  a  monthly  service  with  two  5,000-ton  steam¬ 
ers,  and  later  to  add  passenger  steamers  to  touch  at  French  ports, 
Havana,  Puerto  Mexico,  Veracruz,  and  Progreso. 

The  Italian  Navigation  Company  of  Genoa  also  has  in  contempla¬ 
tion  a  steamer  service  to  Puerto  Mexico. 

It  is  from  this  port  that  Hawaiian  sugar,  shipped  over  the  isthmian 
route,  is  forwarded  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  sugar  is  carried  by 
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the  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  to  Salina  Cruz  on  a 
schedule  providing  for  three  steamers  a  month  with  an  average  cargo 
of  12,000  tons  each.  It  is  estimated  that  over  375.000  tons  of  sugar 
were  handled  over  the  Tehuanteiiec  Railroad  in  1908.  Additional 
ships  are  to  be  added  to  the  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and  Salina 
Cruz  service  as  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  make  such  necessary. 

Manzanillo  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  ports  of  the 
Republic.  It  lies  almost  due  west  of  the  City  of  ^lexico,  500  miles 
south  of  Mazatlan,  900  miles  north  of  Salina  Cruz,  and  400  north  of 
Acapulco.  When  the  important  port  works  at  Manzanillo  are  termi¬ 
nated  it  will  be  one  of  the  best-equipped  and  most  desirable  ports  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  These  works  have  been  in  course  of  construction 
since  1899,  and  when  completed  will  give  the  harbor  an  area  of  1G5 
acres  and  a  depth  of  39  feet,  thus  enabling  it  to  accommodate  seagoing 
vessels  of  deep  di’aft.  The  breakwater  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  ill  the  world,  siu’passing  those  of  Cherbourg,  France,  and 
Plymouth,  England.  It  is  400  meters  long,  100  wide,  and  24  deep, 
constructed  of  large  stones  and  granite  blocks  weighing  from  50  to  CO 
tons  each. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  work  for  protecting  the  banks  of  the 
Bravo  River  above  Ciudad  Juarez  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
embankment  of  the  river  have  been  completed  and  the  Tampico 
canal  extended  to  within  3  kilometers  of  the  town  of  Tamiahua. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGKAPHS. 

There  are  2,940  post-offices  in  Mexico,  which,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907-8,  handled  195,000,000  pieces  of  mail  matter  and  issued  $25,477,- 
500  domestic  and  $2,018,500  foreign  money  orders.  The  total  earnings 
of  the  Department  for  the  twelve  months  were  $2,100,000.  During 
the  six  months  from  July  to  December,  1908,  the  ordinary  receipts 
amounted  to  $1,002,500  and  the  mail  matter  handled  aggregated 
89,000,000  pieces.  Domestic  money  orders  were  issued  to  the  amount 
of  $12,450,000  (an  increase  of  14  per  cent)  and  on  points  out  of  the 
Republic  to  the  amount  of  $1,140,500.  Postal  drafts  aggregating 
$110,500  were  paid  to  publishers. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1908,  Congress  passed  a  law  establish¬ 
ing  a  system  of  receipts  for  postal  money  orders  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  former  being  inaugurated  February  1,  1909,  and  the 
latter,  embracing  Canada,  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Salvador,  on  ]klarch  1,  1909.  Through  the  German  service  a  system 
of  jmstal  money  orders  was  also  established  betAveen  Mexico  and 
Turkey,  and  the  parcels-post  rates  with  Germanv  Avere  modified. 

The  federal  telegraph  lines  in  the  Republic  haA’e  an  extension  of 
40,040  miles,  and  neAv  offices  are  being  opened  in  accordance  Avith  the 
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needs  of  the  service.  Government  adherence  to  the  International 
Wireless  Convention,  signed  at  Berlin,  Germany,  November  30,  1906, 
has  been  announced.  Wireless-telegraph  stations  have  been  installed 
in  Lower  California,  placing  that  district  in  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  Eepublic. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  has  wireless  telegraphy  been  more 
satisfactorily  used  than  in  Mexico.  Stations  are  now  in  operation  at 
Cabo  Ilaro,  Santa  Rosalia,  Mazatlan,  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Payo, 
Obispo,  and  Xcalac.  A  number  of  other  stations  have  been  projected 
and  are  in  course  of  erection. 


A  HOLIDAY  PROCESSION  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 


The  new  immigration  law  of  Mexico,  passed  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  on  December  22,  1908,  went  into  effect  on  March  1,  1909.  The 
arrivals  in  the  country,  including  not  only  immigrants  but  all  others, 
from  July  to  December,  1908,  numbered  24,500,  the  number  of 
Americans  being  given  as  slightly  in  excess  of  11,000. 

The  iiromotion  of  immigration  and  colonization  is  receiving  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  a  land  company  has 
recently  acquired  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  Tepic  for 
the  establishment  of  American  agricultural  colonies.  During  the 
year  the  Department  of  Fomento  issued  2,851  title  deeds  covering  an 
area  of  698,520  hectares,  for  which  the  federal  exchequer  received 
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$253,518.  Irrigation  methods  and  works  were  improved  and 
extended. 

Patents  of  invention  to  the  number  of  1,074  were  issued  and  1,033 
trade-marks  registered. 

h^ducation  was  also  advanced  by  the  Government  through  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings  and  the  establishment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  farms  and  schools.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts  of  Mexico  is  taking  active  measures  to  secure  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  archseologic  monuments  of  the  Republic.  Stringent 
orders  have  been  given  to  prevent  the  excavation,  alteration,  or  trans¬ 
portation  of  such  monuments  except  under  the  authority  of  the 
department.  Exportation  of  archsoologic  remains  is  prohibited. 

The  municipal  improvements  in  the  City  of  Mexico  during  the  year 
include  sanitation,  paving  works,  the  opening  of  public  gardens,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  crematory,  and  the  erection  of  new  market  buildings. 

The  National  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  for  IVomen  was  installed 
in  new  quarters,  the  home  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  changed, 
and  improvements  effected  in  the  National  Library.  The  expansion 
of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  into  the  National  Museum  has 
necessitated  the  acquisition  of  larger  accommodations. 

Transactions  of  record  at  the  Registry  of  Property  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  for  the  year  aggregated  nearly  $500,000,000. 

Measures  were  taken  for  the  adequate  equipment  of  the  military 
establishments  of  the  Republic ;  smokeless  powder  and  cartridge  fac¬ 
tories  were  started  under  projier  supervision,  and  work  is  proceeding 
at  the  National  Arsenal  on  such  artillerv  as  is  necessarv. 
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NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua,  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  is 
situated  between  Honduras  on  the  north,  Costa  Rica  on  the  south, 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  I*acific  Ocean.  Its  territory  extends  over 
an  area  of  49,200  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  a  population  estimated  at  about  000,000. 

Two  mountain  ranges  ti-a verse  its  entire  territory.  Due  to  this 
fact  it  enjoys  a  diversity  of  climate,  products,  and  soil.  The  fertile 
plateaux  are  extremely  healthful  and  pleasant,  but  the  lowlands  are 
hot  and  tropical.  Coffee,  cacao,  and  bananas  are  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  of  export,  but  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  and  wheat  are 
successfully  grown.  Numerous  minerals  and  precious  metals  are 
found  in  the  mountains.  The  vast  forests  contain  over  40  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  trees  furnishing  oils  and  extracts  used  for  industrial 
and  medicinal  purposes.  Mahogany  and  other  valuable  cabinet 
woods  are  largely  exported. 

In  the  lacustrine  dejiression,  in  which  are  situated  the  picturesque 
lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  are  extensive  plains  affording  excel¬ 
lent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  that 
most  of  the  larger  cities  are  to  be  found.  The  east  coast,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mosquito  coast,  is  but  sparsely  settled.  The  Indians 
inhabiting  the  Mosquito  country  are  noted  for  their  unique  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  jewelry,  especially 
the  so-called  Panama  gold  chains,  hammocks,  straw  hats,  and  pot¬ 
tery,  all  of  which  find  a  ready  market. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Columbus,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  in  exploring  the  coast  of 
Central  America,  and  after  touching  at  Cape  Honduras,  was  driven 
by  the  stress  of  weather  to- take  shelter  where  the  coast  line  turns 
abruptly  from  west  to  south.  This  point,  which  he  named  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios  (Thanks  to  God),  is  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  has  retained 
ever  since  the  name  given  by  Columbus.  On  September  25,  1502, 
he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rama  and  took  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

In  1524  Hernandez  de  Corixiba  was  dispatched  from  Panama  to 
bring  the  country  under  subjugation.  This  he  did,  defeating  the 
Indians  and  making  several  settlements.  Some  years  prior  to  this 
Gil  Gonzalez  had  explored  the  country  and  had  discovered  Lake 
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Nicaragua.  In  1570  Nicaragua  became  a  part  of  the  captain-gen- 
eralcy  of  Guatemala. 

Among  the  numerous  invasions  which  Nicaragua,  together  with 
other  Central  American  States,  suffered  during  the  si.xteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  those  of  Sir  Filvncis  Drake  and  Henry 
Morgan  are  the  most  noteworthy.  In  1740  the  British  invaded  the 
Mosquito  coast,  and,  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  war¬ 
like  Misskito  or  Sambos  Indians,  who  had  never  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  invaders,  took  possession  of  that  part  of  Nicaragua.  They 
retained  possession  of  this  territory  until  the  year  1786,  when,  by  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  it  was  exchanged  for  what  is  now  known  as 
British  Honduras,  or  Belize,  and  the  land  was 
restored  to  Spain.  The  Mosquito  Indians  sub¬ 
sequently  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Nicaragua. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1821,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Federacion  de  C entro- Amer¬ 
ica  having  been  declared  in  Guatemala  City. 

Nicaragua  became  a  State  of  the  Federation, 
and  with  it,  in  the  year  1822,  a  part  of 
Iturbide’s  Empire  of  Mexico.  With  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  it  again  formed  part  of  the 
federation. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  federation,  Nic¬ 
aragua  declared  its  absolute  independence  on 
April  30,  1838,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
was  formally  proclaimed  on  November  30  of  the  same  year. 

Gen.  Jose  Santos  Zeeaya  was  inaugurated  President  on  April  17, 
1906. 

constitution  and  government. 

The  present  constitution  was  promulgated  March  30,  1905.  Under 
it  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly  composed 
of  one  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  chamber  being,  however,  partially  renewed 
every  two  years. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  or  Secretaries  of  State.  The 
President  is  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  six  years,  every 
citizen  over  18  years  being  not  only  entitled  but  obliged  to  vote. 
There  is  no  Vice-President,  but  the  Assembly  elects  three  so-called 
designados,  one  of  whom  takes  the  President’s  place  in  case  of 
absence  or  disability.  The  Secretaries  of  State  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  are  responsible  both  to  the  President  and  the  Assembly. 
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The  National  Supreme  Court,  two  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  courts  form  the  judiciary  of  the  country.  The  justices 
for  these  courts  are  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 

INTERIOR  COVERNMENT. 


For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  thirteen 
Departments,  three  districts,  and  two  comarcas,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  municipalities.  The  Governors  of  these  Depart¬ 
ments,  districts,  and  comarcas  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  governing  boards  of  the  municipalities  are  elected 
by  popular  vote.  The  Departments  of  Nicaragua  are  : 


Department  of —  Capital. 

Managua - Managua,  also  capital  of  the  Itei)ublic. 

Leon - Leon. 

Granada _ Granada. 


Masaya _ 

Chinandega _ 

Matagiilpa _ 

Carazo _ 

Nueva  Segovia _ 

Jinotega _ 

Rivas _ 

Ksteli _ 

Jerez _ 

Zelaya _ 

District  of — 

Rio  Grande _ 

Prinza  polka _ 

Siquia _ 

Comarca  of — 

San  Juan  del  Norte_ 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios 


-Masaya. 

-Chinandega. 

Matagiilpa. 

-Jinoteiie. 

-  Sonioto. 

-Jinotega. 

-Rivas. 

Ksteli. 

-Boaca. 

-Blueflelds. 

-Barra  de  Rio  Grande. 
-Barra  de  Prinzapolka. 
-Rama. 

-San  Juan. 

-Gracias  a  Dios. 


The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  the  city  of  Managua,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  40.000;  but  the  city  of  I^eon,  with  00,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
commercial  center. 


President _ , _ Gen.  Josf:  Santos  Zki.ava. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction _ Dr.  Federico  Sacasa. 

Minister  of  Government,  Justice  and  Police _ Dr.  Gregorio  Abaunza. 

Minister  of  Treasury  and  Public  Credit _ Dr.  Julian  Irias. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine _ Col.  Horacio  Zct.aya. 

Note. — List  of  caliiuet  oflicers  corrected  to  .Inly  20,  1000. 

The  salary  of  the  president  is  $9,600  per  annum. 
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NICARAGUA  IN  1908. 

The  administration  of  Nicaraguan  affairs  during  1908  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  direction  of  President  Zelaya,  and  relations  both 
at  home  and  abroad  were  maintained  on  an  amicable  basis. 

Measures  were  taken  to  adjust  such  difficulties  with  neighboring 
States  as  were  susceptible  of  friendly  settlement,  and  the  nation  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  various  congresses  and  conventions  growing  out  of 
the  Washington  Conference. 


FINANCE. 

For  the  two  years  1906  and  1907  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  country  were  estimated  at  $4,086,000  and  $4,188,000,  respectively ; 
later  figures  are  not  available. 

The  total  outstanding  obligations  in  July,  1909,  were  about 
$3,875,000  and  the  internal  debt  $5,127,990  (13,674,650  pesos). 

The  service  of  the  public  debt  was  continued  during  1908  and  by 
a  loan,  floated  in  May,  1909,  under  the  law  of  September,  1908, 
$5,750,000  are  available  for  the  settlement  of  various  obligations  of 
the  Republic.  Part  of  this  is  to  settle  the  British  loan  of  1886  and 
part  is  to  be  applied  to  the  New  Orleans  loan,  the  remainder  to  be 
used  in  continuing  the  Atlantic  Railroad,  starting  from  the  port  of 
San  Miguelito,  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  ending  at  Monkey 
Point,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  new  customs  tariff  law  of  December  became  effective  upon  its 
promulgation  and  was  supplemented  by  a  decree  of  March  6,  1909, 
whereby,  in  order  to  counteract  the  disastrous  effects  of  inundations 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  regions  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
commercial  transactions,  certain  articles  were  permitted  entry  through 
Atlantic  ports  at  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  from  the  fixed  rates. 

Government  monopoly  of  the  match  industry  was  decreed  from 
January  8. 

COMMERCE. 

Figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  for  1908  show  a  total 
valuation  of  $7,500,000,  comprising  imports  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000 
and  exports  $4,500,000.  The  commercial  transactions  with  the  United 
States  occupy  first  place,  from  which  country  imports  were  received 
during  1908  to  the  value  of  $1,297,163 ;  Nicaraguan  merchandise  being 
shipped  thither  valued  at  $1,034,131,  according  to  United  States 
statistics.  Both  branches  of  trade  show  a  slight  decline  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

Consular  statements  report  shipments  from  Bluefields  to  the  United 
States  of  1,298,000  bunches  of  bananas,  valued  at  $531,133.  Other 
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articles  exported  included  24,970  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $389.357 ; 
lt)(),152  jiounds  of  rubber,  $89,275;  amalgam  (gold),  $65,091;  and 
cocoanuts  numbering  173,100,  valued  at  $4,589.  Exports  to  the  value 
of  $311,010  were  made  from  the  port  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  and 
included  gold,  $292,421;  hides,  $3,030;  and  rubber,  $15,552. 

In  1906,  the  latest  year  for  which  commercial  details  are  avail¬ 
able,  Nicaragua’s  total  trade  values  aggregated  $7,039,877.53,  exports 
accounting  for  $4,231,047.88  and  imports  for  $3,408,829.05.  The 
United  States,  England,  Germany,  and  France  are  the  leading  factors 
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place  with  1,401,595  bunches,  valued  at  $700,069;  followed  by  gold 
bullion,  $527,423;  gold  amalgam,  $343,546;  rubber,  $385,472;  ma¬ 
hogany,  $284,320 ;  cattle,  $133,044 ;  hides,  $120,367;  cocoanuts,  $90,953 ; 
silver  coin,  $44,220;  sugar,  $23,467 ;  and  cedar,  $41,465. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  sources  of  national 
wealth.  The  area  under  cultivation  has  increased  in  recent  years, 
the  chief  product  being  coffee.  Nicaraguan  coffee  is  of  superior 
quality  and  commands  good  prices,  the  finest  plantations  lying  in 
the  western  districts.  In  Matagalpa  and  Jinotega  the  crops  are 
worked  by  colonies  of  Americans  and  Germans,  who  apply  the  natu¬ 
ral  water  power  of  the  country  to  the  operation  of  such  machinery 
as  is  required. 

The  coffee  yield  for  1907-8  was  about  14,000,000  pounds  and  the 
estimate  for  1908-9  is  16,800,000  pounds, 

A  decree  of  November  24,  1908,  reestablishes  the  general  tax  on 
coffee  exports  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  gold  per  hundredweight. 

Sugar  growing  is  profitably  exploited;  the  production  in  1907, 
including  the  by-products,  molasses,  aguardiente,  and  alcohol,  showing 
a  total  valuation  of  $1,122,400,  the  plantations  being  estimated  as 
worth  $1,650,000.  These  plantations  had  931  wooden  and  225  iron 
mills  in  operation  and  turned  out  nearly  4,000  tons  of  refined  sugar. 

Although  cacao  ranks  in  importance  after  both  coffee  and  sugar 
among  the  cultivated  resources  of  western  Nicaragua,  it  is  recognized 
as  a  remunerative  product.  At  present  the  entire  output  is  consumed 
in  the  country,  the  selling  price  being  from  20  to  25  cents  gold  per 
pound.  Two  varieties  of  cacao  trees  are  grown,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  encouraging  the  industry  by  granting  premiums  for  every 
planted  tree  coming  into  bearing.  The  average  yield  from  each  tree 
is  about  2  pounds  when  in  full  bearing,  or  about  600  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

Bananas  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  Bluefields  region  and 
shipped  to  New  Orleans.  A  tract  of  land  about  15,000  acres  in  extent, 
growing  100,000  banana  plants,  is  one  of  the  recently  granted  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  another  more  extensive  grant  of 
land  is  to  be  opened  up  on  the  west  coast.  The  cost  of  planting  and 
maintaining  200  acres  with  35,000  plants  is  about  $4,000. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  several  districts,  the  best  being  produced  on 
the  island  of  Omotepe,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  Tobacco  growing  is 
regulated  by  the  Government,  which  has  leased  to  a  syndicate  the 
fiscal  revenues  obtained  therefrom  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years 
from  January  1,  1908.  The  contract  covers  all  kinds  of  tobacco, 
domestic  or  foreign,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  handled,  planted. 
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manufactured,  used,  imported,  or  sold.  In  exchange  the  syndicate 
is  to  pay  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  $200,000  annually. 

Rubber  is  collected  in  the  forests  and  thei’e  are  young  plantations 
on  the  coasts.  In  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  on  July  IS,  1908, 
owners  of  rubber  lands  must  register  them,  stating  the  names  of 
properties,  situation,  approximate  extent,  number  and  age  of  trees, 
stage  of  development,  and  estimated  annual  product.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  of  rubber  is  also  subjected  to  certain  formalities,  the  violation 
of  which  subjects  the  exporter  and  the  customs  administrator  who 
permits  the  shipment  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  rubber  exported. 

The  forests  also  contain  mahogany  and  cedar  which  figure  largely 
in  the  country’s  exports,  many  valuable  timbers,  dyewoods,  and 


COMMERCIAL  STREET,  BLUEFIELDS,  NICARAGUA. 

Bluefields  (K'dipios  a  height  overlooking  the  capacious  landlocked  harlxtr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rama 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Large  quantities  of  bananas  are  grown  in  the 
vicinity  and  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  Bluefields  is  also  the  center  of  a  considerable  mining 
industry. 


medicinal  plants.  Gums  and  resins  abound,  and  the  native  camphor 
tree  is  said  to  yield  a  variety  equal  to  that  produced  in  the  Far  East. 
Vanilla  of  an  excellent  quality  grows  freely,  and  senna  is  a  native 
product. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  swine  are  reared,  the  number  of  cattle  being 
estimated  at  about  1,200,000. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  confined  mainly  to  articles  of  domes¬ 
tic  consumption,  and  include  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  boots 
and  shoes,  sugar,  rum,  beer,  candles,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  soap. 

Of  the  more  than  500  mines  registered  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Republic,  494  are  producers  of  gold,  while  silver,  copper,  and 
quarries  of  valuable  stone  are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
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These  resources  are  being  exploited  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  vari¬ 
ous  concessions  held  by  natives  and  foreigners. 

The  latest  mining  law  modifies  in  some  important  particulars  the 
law  of  1906,  and  its  provisions  are  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of 
immigration. 

The  importance  of  Nicaragua  as  a  mining  country  has  been  recog¬ 
nized,  more  particularly  by  American  capitalists,  who  have,  during 
the  last  few  years,  prospected  the  various  fields  and  invested  large 
sums  of  money  in  development  work  and  machinery. 

A  few  English  companies  have  secured  mining  concessions  in  vari¬ 
ous  districts,  and  it  is  probable  that  increased  investments  will  be 
made  by  them  in  the  mines  of  the  country.  A  number  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mines  on  the  West  Coast,  included  in  which  are  the  Santa  Fran- 
cisca,  San  Lucas,  Amaya,  San  Cristobal,  Quilali,  and  San  Juan  Tetel- 
paneca,  are  in  the  hands  of  English  capitalists,  while  the  Leonesa 
mine,  near  Matagalpa,  has  recently  lieen  acquired  by  a  company 
largely  interested  in  West  Australian  mining  properties. 

The  Atlantic  slope  is  the  great  placer-mining  district  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Prinzapolka  being  the  center  of  active  operations  at  present. 
There  are  rich  quartz  mines  in  this  district,  among  which  are  La 
Luz  and  Los  Angeles,  owned  by  Americans.  In  the  district  of  Le- 
guoia  large  gold-bearing  reefs  are  kown  to  exist,  but  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  undeveloped.  The  quartz  veins  of  the  West  Coast  contain  from 
one-half  ounce  to  2  ounces  per  ton  gold.  Some  London  companies — 
the  Leon  Syndicate  and  the  Santa  Francisca  Company — are  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  operations  there. 

An  estimate  of  the  gold  exports  of  Nicaragua  for  1908  fixes  the 
valuation  at  $933,171.  Duties  on  gold  are  paid  in  export  bonds. 

Several  mines  are  not  operated  at  present,  owing  to  a  change  in 
machinery,  but  those  of  La  Libertad,  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the 
JJatagalpa  district  are  being  successfully  worked,  shipments  being 
made  from  the  Pacific  side  with  destinations  at  San  Francisco,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Germany. 

About  100  square  miles  of  fine  mining  property  are  held  by  the 
La  Villebeuvre  concession,  and  the  United  States  and  Nicaraguan 
Company  have  property  rights  in  several  thousand  square  miles  of 
ground,  covering  mining,  railroad,  telegraph,  and  river  navigation 
claims,  on  which  they  have  spent  $1,000,000.  Another  company  holds 
mineral  rights  to  about  45,000  acres,  also  concessions  for  dredging 
the  three  small  rivers  between  Bluefields  and  Greytown,  along  which 
the  lands  lie. 

The  outlook  for  an  increased  development  of  this  industry  is  very 
encouraging,  and  some  concessions  which  have  withdrawn  from  the 
public  vast  areas  of  valuable  lands  may  shortly  be  declared  forfeited 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  grant.  A  railway  to 
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jionetrate  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  passing  through  a  rich 
agricultural  section,  is  projected,  and  will  be  a  contributing  factor  to 
an  increased  mineral  production. 

COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES. 

About  200  miles  comprise  the  railway  extension  in  the  Republic. 
In  the  surveys  for  an  Intercontinental  Railroad  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires,  the  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  was  accepted  as 
one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  system,  the  portion  embraced  extend¬ 
ing  from  Corinto  to  Granada.  This  is  a  narrow-gauge  line,  171^ 
miles  long,  the  invoiced  value  of  which  is  $3,155,941. 

Since  1903  the  railway  has  been  leased  to  a  company,  and  notable 
improvements  have  been  made.  Receipts  from  the  line  in  1906 
were  $2,251,233  and  expenditures,  including  repairs,  were  $2,369,692. 
The  rolling  stock  consists  of  15  large  and  3  small  locomotives,  3 
baggage  cars,  46  box  cars,  10  first-class  and  13  second-class  passenger 
coaches,  and  77  platform  and  other  cars.  Repair  shops  are  at 
Managua  and  Amej^a. 

From  Monkey  Point,  on  the  Atlantic,  a  railroad  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  to  extend  to  San  Miguelito,  a  distance  of  116  miles,  and  a  road 
has  been  surveyed  from  Momotombo,  on  Lake  Managua,  to  Mata- 
galpa.  Connection  is  now  made  from  Momotombo  to  Managua  by 
steamers. 

Tramway  lines  are  in  operation  in  Granada,  Rivas,  and  San  Juan 
del  Norte. 

With  a  coast  line  of  nearly  300  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  of 
200  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Nicaragua  has  been  favored  by  nature 
with  a  number  of  excellent  bays  and  ports,  affording  ample  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  the  numerous  products  of  export  and  import.  On 
the  Atlantic  side  the  principal  ports  are  Gracias  a  Dios,  Bluefields, 
and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  while  on  the  Pacific  side  are 
Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

The  Atlantic  ports  can  be  reached  either  from  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  or  Mobile  by  the  steamers  of  the  Atlas  Line  or  the  Bluefields 
Steamship  Company,  the  latter  maintaining  a  regular  fortnightly 
service  between  New  Orleans  and  Nicaraguan  ports,  making  the  run 
in  four  days,  and  charging  $40  for  first-class  passage. 

The  Pacific  ports  can  be  reached  via  San  Francisco  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  or  the  Kosmos  Line,  both  of  which  main¬ 
tain  a  regular  service  on  the  West  Coast,  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
about  every  ten  days.  The  time  employed  by  either  of  these  steamers 
between  San  Francisco  and  Corinto  or  San  Juan  del  Sur  is  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-four  days,  the  charge  being  $110. 
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A  new  line  of  German  steamers  has  been  established  to  ply  between 
Corinto,  Nicaragua,  and  Seattle,  Washington,  touching  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Central  American  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  A  monthly  service  will  be  maintained. 

A  five-year  concession  grants  the  right  to  introduce  Chinese  and 
Japanese  immigrants  into  Nicaragua  for  employment  as  laborers  in 
connection  with  plantations  and  other  industries  in  the  country. 
This  concession,  however,  is  conditioned  on  the  establishment  by  the 
concessionaii’es,  within  the  period  of  one  year,  of  a  line  of  steamers 
from  Hongkong,  touching  at  Shanghai,  San  Francisco,  Salina  Cruz, 
and  Central  American  ports,  including  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur. 


AMERICAN  LEGATION  AT  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA. 

Three  gunboats  of  the  Nicaraguan  navy  are  to  be  disarmed  and 
used  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic  between  Puntarenas,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Acajutla,  in  Salvador,  touching  at  all  the  intermediate 
ports. 

The  hydrograjihic  system  of  Nicaragua  is  very  extensive,  and  its 
numerous  rivers,  together  with  its  large  lakes,  give  excellent  facilities 
for  transportation  and  communication. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  river  San  Juan,  which  has  a 
total  length  of  140  miles  and  is  navigable  almost  in  its  entirety,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Nicaragua  Lake,  and  by  means  of  which  communication 
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is  established  with  the  important  cities  in  that  region,  as  well  as  with 
the  capital  itself.  A  regular  triweekly  steamship  service  is  main¬ 
tained  on  the  San  Juan  River  between  San  Jnan  del  Norte,  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  city  of  Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  From  Gran¬ 
ada  a  railway  extends  to  Managua,  Leon,  and  the  Pacific  port  of 
Corinto. 

The  Rio  Coco,  Wanks,  or  Segovia  is  navigable  for  some  240  miles, 
the  last  110  miles  of  which,  however,  are  only  navigable  for  small 
vessels  of  light  draft,  and  the  Rama  is  navigable  for  some  40  miles, 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Rama,  while  the  Rio  Grande,  although  one  of  the 
largest  streams,  is  navigable  only  partially,  owing  to  its  rapids, 
which  make  navigation  dangerous  and  difficult. 

Lake  Nicaragua  has  an  extension  of  90  by  40  miles,  is  navigable 
throughout  for  large  vessels,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands,  of 
which  the  island  of  Ometepe,  12  miles  in  length,  is  the  largest.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  lakes  of  America  and  the 
largest  in  Central  America. 

Lake  Managua,  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Lake  Nicaragua, 
w’ith  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Tipitapa  River,  is  38  miles  long  and 
from  10  to  16  miles  wide,  it  being  likewise  navigable.  The  capital  of 
the  Republic,  Managua,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  towns,  are 
situated  on  its  shores. 

Post-oflices  number  135,  and  telegraph  wires  have  an  extent  of 
3,150  miles.  The  United  States  Government  has  installed  a  wireless 
telegraph  station,  with  a  range  of  over  500  miles,  at  Swan  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  has  active 
stations  at  Bluefields  and  Rama,  which  are  both  of  high  efficiency. 


The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  comprises  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Central  and 
South  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Costa  Rica  and  on 
the  south  by  Colombia. 

It  has  an  area  of  32,380  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  a  population  of  301,000,  or  11.1  per  square  mile, 
being  less  than  one-half  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Two  mountain  chains  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  in¬ 
closing  various  valleys  and  plains  which  afford  excellent  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  in  which  all  the  products  of  the  Tropical  Zone  are 
raised.  The  .slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests. 

Among  the  products  for  export,  bananas,  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco, 
sugar  cane,  india  rubber,  vegetable  ivory,  turtle  shells,  pearls,  and 
mahogany  are  the  most  important. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Rodrigo  de  Bastida  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  the  coast  of 
Panama,  but  it  was  left  for  Columbus  to  explore  the  country  and 
attempt  a  settlement.  On  November  2,  1502,  he  entered  the  harbor 
of  what  is  now  Puerto  Bello  and  planted  a  colony.  The  Indians, 
unlike  those  of  most  other  American  localities,  opposed  the  invaders, 
destroyed  the  settlement,  and  forced  the  colonists  to  take  to  their 
ships.  Other  settlements  which  from  time  to  time  were  attempted 
fared  no  better,  and  it  was  not  until  1510,  when  Diego  de  Nicuesa 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  themselves  on  the  Isthmus  at 
Nombre  de  Dios.  Exciso,  who  succeeded  Nicuesa,  shortly  after¬ 
wards  founded  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  del  Darien,  which  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  operations  for  many  years  to  come.  Subsequently, 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  after  a 
journey  of  twenty-six  days  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
September  20,  1513.  He  claimed  possession  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain  of  the  ocean  and  all  the  lands  washed  by  it. 

Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  popularly  called  Pedrarias,  became 
Governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro  in  1514,  and  in  the  year  1518  founded 
the  city  of  Panama. 
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Panama  and  Darien  became  the  treasure  ports  from  which  all  the 
gold  of  Peru  was  shipped  to  Spain.  This  naturally  attracted  the 
numerous  buccaneers  who  at  that  time  infested  the  waters  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  both  of  these  cities  were  many  times  attacked  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among  these  the  most  formid¬ 
able  was  Henry  Morgan,  who  in  the  year  1671  captured  the  city  of 
Panama  and  completely  destroyed  it.  It  was  refounded,  however,  on 
January  21,  1673,  by  the  then  Governor  Don  Fernandez  de  Cordova 
V  Mendoza,  some  3  miles  distant  from  the  old  site. 

William  Patterson,  a  Scotchman,  also  attempted  a  settlement  on 
the  Isthmus,  having  been  granted  letters  patent  from  the  Scotch  Par¬ 
liament.  On  November  2, 1689,  he  landed  at  a  place  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Puerto  Escosez  with  1,200  settlers.  The  colony  did  not 
])rove  successful,  and  in  the  year  1700  the  Spanish  authorities  forced 
its  abandonment. 

In  1718  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  was  created,  Panama  being 
incorporated  therewith. 

On  November  28,  1821,  Panama  declared  her  independence  of 
Spain,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  military  governor,  Don 
Jose  de  Fabrega,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement, 
independence  was  secured  without  bloodshed,  Panama  becoming  a 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Movements  for  independence  were  at  different  times  initiated,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1903  that  the  independent  Republic  of  Pan¬ 
ama  was  born.  On  November  3  of  that  year  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Panama  declared  themselves  free  from  Colombia.  This  revolution, 
like  the  first,  was  bloodless,  and  thus  the  youngest  Republic  presents 
the  unique  spectacle  of  having  accomplished  both  her  independence 
from  Spain  and  her  secession  from  Colombia  peaceably. 

According  to  the  treaty  signed  between  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  United  States  of  America  on  November  18,  1903,  the  latter 
country  acquired  the  necessary  land  to  build  a  ship  canal  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  a  strip  of  land  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of 
the  route  of  the  canal  to  be  constructed.  The  proposed  canal  is  to 
be  50  miles  in  length  and  extends  from  the  city  of  Colon,  or  Aspin- 
wall,  to  the  city  of  Panama.'  The  United  States  of  America  also  ac¬ 
quired  possession  of  the  small  islands  of  Perico,  Naos,  Culebra,  and 
Flamenco,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

On  February  13,  1904.  the  constitution  of  Panama  was  promul¬ 
gated,  and  on  February  20.  1904,  ^Ianuel  Amaik)1{  Gi  errero  was 
inaugurated  as  first  President  of  the  Republic. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  constitution  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  composed  of  one  chamber  with  32  members.  Dep¬ 
uties  are  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  5,000. 

The  President  is  likewise  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  every  citizen  over  21  years  of  age  being  entitled  to  suffrage. 
He  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  following  his 
own.  There  is  no  Vice-President,  but  the  assembly  appoints  three 
designados  every  two  years,  the  first  dcsignado  taking  the  place  of 
the  President  in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  disability. 

There  is  a  supreme  court  of  five  judges  appointed  by  the  President 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  a  superior  court,  several  circuit  courts,  and 
a  number  of  municipal  courts.  The  judges  of  the  superior  and  cir¬ 
cuit  courts  are  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  for  four  years  and 
the  municipal  judges  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  for  a  term  of 
one  yerar. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

Panama  is  politically  divided  into  seven  Provinces,  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  municipalities,  the  former  being  administered 
by  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  while  the  latter  are  governed  by  a  Consejo  Munici¬ 
pal,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  an  alcalde,  or 
mayor,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  for  a  term  of 
one  year. 

The  Provinces  and  their  capitals  are: 

Capital. 

Province  of  Panama _ ^ _ Panama.® 

Colon _ Colon. 

Code _ Peuonome. 

Los  Santos _ Los  Santos. 

VeraRuas _ Santiago. 

Chiriqni _ David. 

Bocas  del  Toro _ Bocas  del  Toro. 

President _ Seiior  D.  Josf;  Domingo  de  OnAtDfA. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs _ Senor  D.  Samuel  Lewis, 

Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice Sefior  Dr.  Ram6n  M.  Valdes. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury _ Seiior  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Mendoza. 

Secretary  of  Fomento _ Sefior  D.  Josfi  E.  Lefevre. 

Secretary  of  Public  Instruction _ Sefior  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales. 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  officers  correc-ted  to  July  20,  1909. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  $18,000  per  annum, 

“Also  capital  of  the  liepublic. 
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PANAMA  IN  1908. 

The  late  President  of  Panama,  Dr.  M.  Amador  Guerrero,  who 
was  succeeded  in  October,  1908,  the  present  executive,  Sehor 
Domingo  de  Obaldia,  delivered  an  interesting  message  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  on  September  1,  1908,  in  which  a  resume  of  the 
general  conditions  existent  throughout  the  countr};  showed  a  satis¬ 
factory  status  for  the  young  Republic.  The  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  adequately  exjiloit  the  resources  of  the  country 
is  evidenced  by  the  granting  of  concessions,  the  establishment  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  opening  of  new  steamship  services,  and 
such  revisions  of  the  tariff  as  the  economic  conditions  demand,  while 
the  operations  of  the  new  land  law  promulgated  in  January,  1909, 
will  throw  open  large  tracts  of  desirable  jirop- 
erties  to  settlement. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Republic  continued  to  maintain  amica¬ 
ble  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
was  represented  at  the  Second  International 
Peace  Conference  held  at  The  Hague,  while 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  is  an  earnest  of  future 
prosperity  and  of  amity  with  the  Republics 
concerned.  Improved  trade  conditions  are  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  application  of  beneficial  con¬ 
cessions,  and  the  arbitral  settlement  of  international  questions  is  in 
keeping  with  the  standard  of  civic  virtue  required  by  the  new  ideas  of 
civilization. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Panama,  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  November  18,  1903,  concerning  claims  arising  out  of  the 
construction  and  conservation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

A  postal  convention  concluded  with  Italy  in  January,  1909,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  exchange  of  postal  parcels  of  specific  weight  and  dimen¬ 
sions  and  money  orders,  considerably  enlarging  the  scope  of  this 
branch  of  the  Government  service,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Pan- 
American  committee,  charged  with  the  preparation  of  Panama’s 
participation  in  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Buenos  Aires  during  1910,  indicates  the  interest  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  world  affairs. 

FINANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  30, 1908,  showed  the  total  cash  assets  of  the  Government 
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on  that  date  to  be  $7,860,696,68,  of  which  $6,000,000  gold  was  invested 
in  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New  York  City  at  4^  and  5  per 
cent  interest.  In  addition  the  Republic  was  carrying  in  account  cur¬ 
rent  $1,505,307.03  in  the  same  city. 

The  national  receipts  during  the  six  months  covered  by  the  report 
amounted  to  $1,259,574.15,  while  the  balance,  after  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  for  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $105,- 
307.03,  turned  into  the  National  Treasury.  The  revenues  for  1907, 
accruing  principally  from  customs  duties  and  excise  taxes,  amounted 
to  $2,439,302. 

The  budget  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1909,  to  December  31, 
1910,  estimates  the  total  revenues  for  the  two  years  $4,492,000,  and 
expenditures  at  $6,877,469.65.  The  revenues  are  made  up  from  the 
following  items :  Import  and  export  duties,  taxes  on  liquors,  tobacco, 
matches,  coffee,  opium,  salt,  steamship  companies,  and  money 
changers,  $2,714,000;  consular  fees,  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors 
at  retail,  slaughterhouses,  mines,  patents,  sealed  paper  and  stamps, 
registration,  real  estate,  lotteries,  pearl  fisheries,  sale  of  federal  prop¬ 
erties,  including  lots  and  light-houses,  $988,000 ;  posts  and  telegraphs, 
parcels  post,  public  market  of  Panama,  public  land,  and  various  other 
sources,  $207,000 ;  and  interest  on  $7,700,000  to  the  amount  of  $583,000. 
The  estimated  disbursements  are  placed  at  the  following  figures: 
Department  of  Interior  and  Justice,  $2,632,004;  Foreign  Relations, 
$499,220;  Treasury,  $720,882.50;  Public  Works,  $1,902,430.35,  and 
Public  Instruction,  $1,122,932.80. 

The  many  public  improvements  undertaken  by  the  Government 
of  Panama  and  the  establishment  of  new  industries  render  signifi¬ 
cant  the  fact  that  in  the  disbursement  of  moneys  for  1909  public 
works  and  public  instruction,  taken  conjointly,  are  apportioned  the 
largest  share  of  the  budget  expenditure.  The  Assembly  has  further¬ 
more  appropriated  the  sum  of  $85,000  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
a  census,  work  on  which  has  already  begun. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  disbursements  of  government  funds 
for  current  expenses  and  public  improvements  was  only  $1,859,320.66 
in  excess  of  the  receipts  from  the  regular  sources  of  revenue,  which 
are  import  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  and  internal  taxes  on 
liquors.  This  excess  represents  improvements  of  a  substantial  nature 
made  throughout  the  entire  country. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  trade  for  1908  aggregated  $9,563,946,  of  which  im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  $7,806,811,  and  exports  were  estimated  at 
$1,757,135.  Of  the  imports  the  principal  commodities  were:  Vege¬ 
table  products,  $1,879,296.72;  agricultural  products,  $1,258,900.72; 
textiles,  $1,187,802.38;  mineral  products,  $788,068.67;  wines  and 
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liquors,  $675,703.20.  As  a  country  of  origin  for  imports,  the  United 
States  leads  in  all  articles  except  textiles.  Great  Britain  ranking 
first  as  country  of  origin  for  this  product. 

A  classification  of  exports  for  1908  showed  vegetable  products  to 
the  amount  of  $1,530,395.45;  animal  products  to  the  value  of 
$135,207.15;  mineral  products  in  the  sum  of  $79,620.59,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  products  amounting  to  $2,912.34. 

The  export  destinations  for  the  year  1908  were:  United  States, 
$1,587,216.69;  Great  Britain,  $113,037.71;  Germany,  $34,495.35; 
France,  $11,639.50;  Spanish  America,  $8,413.28;  and  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  $2,333,  a  total  of  $1,757,135..53. 

The  total  trade  for  the  year  with  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  trade  statistics  of  that  country,  amounted  to  $18,247,155,  of 
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which  import  values,  including  canal  supplies,  figured  for  $16,799,630, 
and  exports  for  $1,447,525. 

For  the  year  1907  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  not  including 
shipments  for  use  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  amounted  to 
$5,196,964,  and  from  other  countries  $4,367,486,  a  total  of  $9,564,450. 
To  this  should  be  added  goods  imported  free  of  duty  for  use  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  amounting  to  $13,468,359.  The  exports 
for  the  year  reached  a  total  of  $1,960,665.70,  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  being  represented  by  bananas.  The  shipments  of  bananas 
during  1908  reached  a  total  of  nearly  4,000,000  bunches,  most  of 
which  were  shipped  from  Bocas  del  Toro.  These  form  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  exports  of  the  Republic  and  are  practically  all 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Other  items  on  the  export  list  are 
hides,  rubber,  cocoanuts,  limes,  native  curios,  and  quaqua  bark. 
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In  anticipation  of  banana  shipments  to  Europe  and  of  increased 
commerce  with  Panama,  the  Hamburg- American  Line  has  equipped 
its  vessels  with  refrigerating  apparatus. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  soil  of  the  Republic  is  of  marked  fertility,  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  induce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  area  of  the  Republic  is  under  cultivation,  although 
the  Government,  alive  to  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  is  interesting  itself 
in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  cocoanuts,  rubber, 
vanilla,  and  sugar  cane,  all  of  which  articles  are  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion.  Inducements  have  been  offered  to  Spanish  and  Italian  agri¬ 
culturists  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic. 

The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  principal  industry,  and  the  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  fruit  shows  a  steady  increase 
from  year  to  year.  Attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
other  products.  Cacao  is  at  present  grown  only  on  a  small  scale,  the 
export  value  reaching  only  about  $6,000,  while  rubber,  which  is 
now  produced  on  a  scale  similar  to  cacao,  could  easily  be  developed 
into  an  extensive  and  profitable  industry.  It  grows  wild  in  the 
interior  of  the  Bocas  del  Toro  district,  where  it  is  gathered  by  In¬ 
dians  and  brought  to  Bocas  del  Toro  for  shipment.  Sarsaparilla 
is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  and  coffee  is 
growm  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui  near  the  Costa  Rican  frontier. 
In  the  Province  of  Code,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  an  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  financed  by  German  capital  has  undertaken  the  cultivation  of 
cacao,  coffee,  and  rubber,  and  returns  are  already  being  received. 
Sugar  cane  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  could  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  made  a  contract  with  an  American  citizen  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  erection  of  a  sugar  mill  on  the  public  lands  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  the  establishment  of  a  sugar  refinery  to  be  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  same.  The  tariff  on  sugar  products  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  has  been  raised  to  $2.50  per  110  pounds. 

Another  refinery  at  the  capital,  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons,  or  an 
output  of  1,000  bags  of  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  daily,  has  been 
contracted  for.  This  refinery  is  to  be  exempt  from  national  and 
municipal  taxes  on  the  sugar  produced,  in  addition  to  which  the 
Government  agrees  to  admit  free  of  duty  all  requisite  material,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  implements  to  be  used  in  construction.  The  concession 
carries  with  it  a  large  grant  of  land  and  provides  for  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  the  acreage  planted  on  a  progressive  scale.  The  plans  also 
provide  for  a  post-office  and  school  and  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
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the  industry  by  students  assigned  to  the  refinery  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Government. 

The  forests  of  the  Kepublic  contain  an  abundance  of  cabinet,  dye, 
and  building  woods  which  under  proper  exploitation  could  be  a 
profitable  field  of  enterprise. 

The  stock-raising  industry  is  also  being  encouraged  by  the  importa¬ 
tion,  free  of  duty,  of  blooded  animals  for  breeding  purposes  from  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Jamaica.  Statistics  place  the  live  stock 
in  the  Republic  at  114,500  head  in  the  following  distribution:  Cattle, 
65,000;  hogs,  28,000;  horses,  17,000;  goats,  3,000;  and  mules,  1,500. 

In  mining  the  Republic  is  being  extensively  prospected,  and  40 
new  claims  were  announced  in  1907  as  compared  with  31  in  1906. 
Many  of  the  rivers  and  points  near  the  seashore  contain  gold  in  small 
quantities,  while  some  of  the  deposits  in  the  interior  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  worked.  Gold  bullion  was  shipped  from  mining  properties  near 
Darien  in  1907  to  the  amount  of  $170,000. 

Deposits  of  coal  of  a  good  grade  and  of  copper  have  been  located  in 
the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  railroad  from  Colon  to  Panama,  47  miles  in  length,  is  the  most 
important  transportation  route  of  the  Panama  Isthmus. 

This  road,  operated  largely  in  behalf  of  work  on  the  canal,  trans¬ 
ported  in  1907  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of 
$12,000,000,  and  in  1908  to  the  value  of  $9,500,000.  Of  merchandise 
hauled  over  this  railway,  $8,500,000  moved  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  of  which  $2,750,000  was  destined  for  western  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  $5,750,000  for  foreign  countries  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  and  South  America.  Of  this  amount,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Salvador  took  $1,000,000  each;  Panama,  $750,000;  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  nearly  $500,000  each;  and  $333,000  each  to  both 
Colombia  and  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  Of  the  $2,750,000  from 
the  eastern  to  western  coast  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Railway,  practically  all  originated  in  New  York  and  was 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  eastbound  merchandise  passing 
through  Panama  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000  and  was 
shipped  exclusively  from  San  Francisco,  all  of  it  to  New  York  City. 
Interest  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  has  been 
heightened  by  its  announced  completion  in  1915. 

The  favorable  position  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  American  Continent,  places  it  within  easy  reach  not 
only  of  North  and  South  as  well  as  Central  America,  but  also  of 
Europe,  and  numerous  steamship  lines  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  maintain  a  regular  service  with  the  ports  of  the 
Republic. 
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A  number  of  large  bays  and  ports  furnish  ample  facilities  for  the 
largest  ocean-going  vessels,  those  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  being  Colon 
or  Aspinwall,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Chagres,  Porto  Bello,  Bastimenios, 
Nombre  de  Dios,  Palenque,  and  Escribanos,  and  on  the  Pacific  side 
Panama,  Pedregal,  Puerto  Muits,  Chitre,  Mensabe,  Puerto,  Posada, 
San  Carlos,  Aguadulce,  and  Real  de  Santa  Maria. 

The  city  of  Colon  is  but  1,382  miles  distant  from  New  Orleans, 
and  1,972  miles  from  New  York,  while  Panama  is  3,277  miles  distant 
from  San  Francisco. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Company’s  steamers  leave  New  York  every 
fifth  day  for  Colon,  making  the  run  in  six  days,  the  charge  being 
$70  for  the  first-class  passage,  the  charge  to  Panama,  including  rail¬ 
road  fare  from  Colon  being  $76.05. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  maintains  a  regular  service 
between  New  York  and  Colon,  leaving  the  former  port  every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday,  the  time  and  fare  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company.  The  Atlas  Line  steamers  leave  New 
York  once  a  week  for  Colon. 

The  United  Fruit  Company’s  steamers,  sailing  from  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Mobile,  call  at  both  Colon  and  Bocas  del  Toro, 
the  time  employed  between  New  Orleans  and  the  latter  port  being 
five  days,  and  the  charge  $35. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Kosmos  Line  have  regular  communication  between  San  Francisco 
and  Panama,  making  the  run  in  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three 
days.  Vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigatirn  Company  and  of  the 
Compania  Sud-Americana  run  between  Panama  and  ports  of 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  and  the  first-named  line  on  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo.  It  is  reported  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  is  about  to  discontinue  its  Panama  service. 

Several  of  the  rivers  of  Panama  might  afford  navigation  facili¬ 
ties  were  it  not  that  owing  to  tropical  rains  they  are  apt  to  rise  sud¬ 
denly,  rendering  transport  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Tuyra  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  for  about  100  miles,  and  the  Chagres,  the 
Bayamo,  the  Code,  Calabebora,  Tarire,  and  Los  Indios  are  all  navi¬ 
gable  for  small  craft  from  20  to  75  miles. 

A  number  of  almost  land-locked  lagoons  are  found  along  the  shores. 
Belonging  to  the  Republic,  aside  from  the  islands  in  Panama  Bay 
ceded  to  the  United  States  of  America,  there  are  the  islands  of  Taboga, 
nearly  2  miles  long;  Taboguilla,  Urava,  Chame,  Valladolid,  Coiba, 
Chepillo  Cebaco,  and  Las  Perlas,  so  called  owing  to  the  valuable 
pearls  found  there.  The  Las  Perlas  group  is  composed  of  39  islands 
and  some  70  islets,  most  of  which  are  fertile  and  covered  with  forests, 
presenting  a  most  pleasing  aspect. 
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On  the  Atlantic  side  the  largest  islands  are  the  island  of  Man¬ 
zanillo,  Escudo  de  Veraguas,  and  the  archipelagos  of  Las  Mulatas  and 
Bocas  del  Toro. 

The  encouragement  of  steam  navigation  by  the  administration  has 
been  marked  by  the  subsidizing  of  a  company  to  establish  a  service  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  is  being  operated  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  company  operating  between  David  and  Panama  has  five  steamers 
on  the  line  and  the  enterprise  is  proving  a  paying  one. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

The  foreign  postal  service  is  being  operated  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  and  the  Kepublic  has  from  time  to  time  celebrated  a  number  of 
postal  conventions  with  different  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 
Interior  postal  facilities  are  ample  for  present  wants,  but  measures 
are  to  be  enacted  for  the  extension  and  betterment  of  the  service  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  country. 

The  National  Assembly  has  authorized  the  President  to  complete 
the  double-wire  telegraph  line  from  Panama  to  Veraguas,  to  construct 
new  lines,  and  extend  the  telephone  system.  An  appropriation  of 
$100,000  was  made  for  this  purpose. 

At  Colon  the  United  States  Government  has  a  high-power  wireless 
telegraph  station  in  operation,  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  has 
a  station  at  Bocas  del  Toro  in  connection  with  their  stations  in  the 
neighboring  countries.  The  Central  and  South  American  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  has  increased  its  equipment  by  an  overland  cable  between  Colon 
and  Panama,  thus  creating  an  all-cable  service  between  Buenos  Aires, 
Valparaiso,  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the  United  States, 
and  Europe.  A  connection  has  also  been  established  with  Guan¬ 
tanamo,  Cuba. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

.V  keen  interest  is  manifested  in  public  education,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  improvement  in  primary  instruction  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  In  the  capital  a  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  has  been  established 
which  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  in  the 
country.  A  training  school  has  also  been  established  to  supply  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  education  of  the  aborigines.  Schoolhouses  and  public 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  Government  is  marked  by  many  improvements 
in  educational  methods. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  has  been  made  by  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  for  establishing  agricultural  colonies  in  the  Republic,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  suitable  immi¬ 
grants.  The  civilization  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting 
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parts  of  the  country  has  also  been  undertaken.  The  colonization 
project  of  the  Government  includes  the  grant  of  suitable  lands  to 
families  or  individuals  settling  at  places  designated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  supplying  them  with  seed,  tools,  stock,  and  other  indis¬ 
pensable  articles.  Fifteen  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades  in  the  city  of  Panama  have  been  established  for  the  natives 
of  the  coast  of  San  Bias  and  Darien  and  a  sum  of  $5,000  set  aside 
for  the  purchase  of  antiquities  representing  the  work  of  the  aborigines 
of  America. 

The  new  patent  and  trade-mark  law  of  the  Kepublic  was  promul¬ 
gated  November  14, 1908. 

Many  public  works  have  been  successfully  terminated,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Government  Palace  and  the  National 
Theater,  erected  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $700,000.  The  former  is 
already  in  use  and  the  latter  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public.  Water¬ 
works  and  sewerage  systems  have  been  established  at  Panama  and 
Colon,  roads  constructed,  and  streets  paved.  Other  improvements 
contemplated  by  the  administration  include  better  harbor  facilities 
and  the  installation  of  electric  power  plants  for  municipal  lighting 
and  transportation. 

On  December  26,  1908,  a  law  was  promulgated  by  the  President 
providing  for  free  entry  of  articles  for  use  in  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industries;  for  purposes  of  public  educa¬ 
tion;  by  the  Canal  Commission  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
November  18,  1903,  and  certain  other  articles  expressly  provided  for 
by  contracts  now  in  force. 
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The  Republic  of  Paraguay,  one  of  the  two  inland  countries  of 
America,  is  situated  between  latitude  22°  4'  and  27°  30'  south  and 
longitude  54°  32'  and  Gl°  20'  west  of  Greenwich,  between  the  Re¬ 
publics  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

Paraguay  has  an  area  of  196,000  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of  the 
States  of  California  and  Maine,  and  a  population  of  636,000  inhab¬ 
itants. 

With  a  tropical  climate  considerably  modified  and  made  healthful 
by  several  mountain  chains  and  an  extensive  hydrographic  system, 
most  of  the  products  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  are  success¬ 
fully  cultivated.  The  extensive  valley  of  the  Gran  Chaco  affords 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  where  many  useful  woods  and  medici¬ 
nal  plants  are  to  be  found. 

The  valuable  quebracho  wood,  used  extensively  for  tanning  and 
also  as  railway  ties,  and  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea  (the  leaves  of  the 
Ilex  paraguayensis)  ^  are  the  most  important  articles  of  export,  the 
latter  going  mostly  to  the  other  South  American  Republics,  where  it 
is  a  popular  beverage.  Lapacho,  curupay,  and  cedar  are  valuable 
woods  found  in  considerable  quantities,  while  oranges,  tobacco,  coffee, 
rice,  cotton,  manioc,  and  sugar  are  exported. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  country  now  comprising  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  was  first 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  in  the  year  1526-27,  explored 
the  upper  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers  and  the  adjacent  country. 
He  was  followed  by  Juan  de  Ayolas  and  Domingo  Ir.vla,  who,  on 
August  15, 1536,  founded  a  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Asuncion, 
the  capital  of  the  Republic.  ' 

Subsequently  Alvaro  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  famous  for  his  ex¬ 
plorations  in  North  America,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Paraguay,  which  at  that  time  comprised  all  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  La  Plata,  and  disembarking  in  the  year  1542  at  Santa 
Catharina  in  Brazil,  proceeded  overland  to  his  destination.  He 
reached  Asuncion  after  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  days, 
having  traversed  more  than  1,000  miles  of  hitherto  unexplored  and 
practically  unknown  territory. 
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Don  Hernando  Arias  de  Saavedra  became  Governor  in  1591,  and 
at  his  invitation  the  Jesuit  missionaries  came  to  Paraguay,  arriving 
in  1608.  They  treated  the  Indians  kindly,  and  by  founding  schools 
and  missions  soon  gathered  thousands  of  the  aborigines  around  them, 
forming  practically  an  independent  State  which  thrived  for  many 
years.  Their  power  was  finally  broken  in  the  year  1769,  when  the 
King  issued  a  decree  expelling  all  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America. 

Paraguay  was  then  nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  but  in  1776  the  viceroyalty  of  the  La  Plata  Province  was 
created,  including  Paraguay. 

"When,  in  the  year  1810,  the  Argentine  Kepublic  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain  it  was  the  intention  to  include  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  all  of  the  country  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroyalty  of  that  name. 
The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay,  however,  desired  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Republic  and  defeated  the  Argentine  army  sent  against  them, 
declaring  their  independence  on  August  14,  1811.  The  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernor  Velasco  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  provisional  Junta  or  Governing  Board.  A  constitu¬ 
ent  Congress,  which  met  on  October  1,  1813,  adopted  a  national  flag 
and  vested  the  administrative  power  in  two  consuls,  Don  Jose  Gaspar 
Rodriguez  Francia  and  Don  Fi’lgencio  Verges.  In  1844  the  form 
of  Government  was  changed,  the  executive  power  being  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  Don  Carlos  Antonio 
Lopez  was  the  first  President  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  term 
was  reelected.  He  died  before  completing  his  second  term,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10, 1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Don  Francisco  Solano 
Lopez.  The  latter  involved  the  country  in  a  disastrous  w^ar  with 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  which  lasted  for  five 
years  and  terminated  only  upon  the  death  of  Lopez,  on  March  1,  1870. 

A  committee  of  21  then  undertook  to  reorganize  the  country.  It 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  allied  powers,  which  was  signed 
on  June  20,  1870.  A  congress  of  representatives  of  the  people  was 
convened  which,  on  November  25,  1870,  proclaimed  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  abrogating  some  of  the  powers  of  the  President,  and  completely 
reorganizing  the  government.  A  triumvirate  composed  of  Don  Cirilo 
Antonio  Rivarola,  Don  Carlos  Loizaga,  and  Don  Jose  Diaz  Bedoy, 
was  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  these  measures,  and  in  the 
following  j^ear  Don  Jose  Salvador  Jovellanos  was  elected  President 
and  was  inaugurated  December  18, 1871.  Under  his  wise  administra¬ 
tion  and  those  of  his  successors  Paraguay  has  gradually  taken  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  America. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  CMIVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  Paraguay  provides  for  a  republican  form  of 
government,  with  the  usual  division  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  authority. 

The  National  Congress  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  both  elected  by  direct,  popular  vote,  all  citizens  over  18 
years  of  age  being  entitled  to  vote.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  12,000  inhabitants  or 
fraction  exceeding  8,000.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every 
two  years.  Deputies  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  1  for 
every  6,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  3,000.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  are  elected  by 
electors  chosen  for  that  purpose,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
President  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  Ministers  or  Secretaries. 

Congress  is  represented  during  recess  by  a  Standing  Committee 
composed  of  two  Senators  and  four  Deputies,  which  assists  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  is  consulted  by  him  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Congress. 

The  Judiciary  includes  a  Superior  Court,  two  Courts  of  Appeals, 
and  a  number  of  minor  tribunals.  The  Superior  Court  is  composed 
of  three  Justices,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  depart¬ 
ments,  each  under  a  Jefe  Politico  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  These  departments  are  again  divided  into  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  governed  by  an  intendente  and  Municipal  Council  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

For  electoral  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  twenty-four  elec¬ 
toral  districts. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  the  city  of  Asuncion,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  52,000.  Other  towns  of  some  importance  are :  Villa  Rica  and 
Villa  Concepcion,  with  8,000  inhabitants  each;  Villa  Encarnacion, 
with  8,200,  and  San  Estanislao  and  Caazapa,  wdth  7,000  inhabitants 
each. 

President _ Dr.  Emiliano  Gonzalez  Navebo. 

Minister  of  the  Interior _ Seuor  D.  Manuel  Gondba. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury _ Sefior  D.  Gualberto  Cabdus  Huebta. 

Minister  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public 

Instruction _ T)r.  Manuel  Fbanco. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine - Lieut.  Col.  Albino  Jara. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ Sefior  D.  Eusebio  Ayala. 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  otiicers  correc-ted  to  July  20,  1009. 

The  president  is  allowed  a  salary  of  $7,000  per  annum. 
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PARAGUAY  IN  1908. 

Following  the  change  of  administration  in  July,  1908,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  Executive  office  by  President  Navero  in  succession 
to  General  Ferreira,  peace  was  completely  restored  throughout  Para- 
•guay  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  Government  were  devoted  to  the 
reestablishment  of  economic  and  financial  stability.  National  ex¬ 
penditures  were  reduced,  and  the  President  has  recommended  still 
further  retrenchment  in  all  branches  of  the  Government. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

During  1908  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  negotiated  several 
treaties,  among  them  one  providing  for  the  interchange  of  cattle  with 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Treaties  of  extradition  were  arranged  with 
Great  Britain,  Austria  Hungary,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  treaty  of  arbitration  Avas  also 
concluded  with  the  latter  country  and  the  Min¬ 
istry  is  engaged  upon  projected  treaties  with 
Germany  and  Russia,  a  consular  convention, 
and  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  Belgium. 

The  boundary  question  with  Bolivia,  despite 
the  desire  of  both  Governments  to  have  it 
adjusted,  remains  unsettled. 

Notwithstanding  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  Republic,  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
meet  the  service  of  its  foreign  debt  throughout 
the  year.  The  balance  of  the  London  loan, 
which  represents  the  greater  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  indebtedness,  amounts  to  $4,139,717.64 
gold.  Bills  are  before  the  National  Congress  for  the  authorization  of 
a  new  loan  of  $10,000,000  and  to  fix  the  gold  standard  as  the  legal 
basis  for  monetary  transactions. 

The  internal-revenue  receipts  for  the  year  1908  amounted  to 
$288,389.75,  an  increase  of  $13,450.37  as  compared  with  1907 ;  while 
customs  receipts  for  the  same  period  showed  a  decline  of  $455,624.89, 
amounting  to  $1,471,844.49  for  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  1907 
reached  a  total  of  $2,189,565,  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
retrenchment  outlined  by  the  Executive,  this  amount  was  reduced 
during  the  year  1908. 

The  new  tariff  of  export  valuations  upon  the  products  of  the 
country  became  effective  on  .January  1,  1909. 

COMMERCE. 

The  countiw's  trade  in  1908  sIioavs  a  total  of  $7,661,469,  of  AA'hich 
exports  represented  $3,731,745  and  imports  $3,929,724. 
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The  total  value  of  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  the  Re¬ 
public  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  amounted  to  $1,500,000, 
consisting  of  citrus  fruits  to  the  value  of  $302,000;  tobacco,  $1,020,000; 
oil  of  petit  grain  (an  extract  of  orange  leaves),  $150,000;  and  fruits 
and  vegetables,  $27,500.  In  1907  there  were  exported  from  the  Re¬ 
public  51,690,000  oranges  and  1,861,500  mandarins,  while  the  exports- 
from  January  1  to  September  30,  1908,  inclusive,  of  these  same  ar¬ 
ticles  numbered  123,804,000  and  6,213,580,  respectively.  The  exports 
of  bananas  in  1908  to  Rosario  consisted  of  13,200  bunches,  valued  at 
$1,600.  The  Paraguayan  banana  is  well  received  in  the  market  of 
Ruenos  Aires  and  the  demand  for  it  is  constantly  growing,  leading  to 
increased  shipments  from  the  Republic. 

The  exports  of  essence  of  petit  grain  amounted  to  21,212  kilograms 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  as  compared  with  10,872  kilograms 
for  the  year  1907  and  9,968  kilograms  for  the  year  1906. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1907,  the  latest 
full  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  amounted  to  $12,233,823, 
of  which  imports  figured  for  $8,077,414  and  exports  for  $4,156,409, 
the  trade  wdth  the  United  States  figuring  for  $170,893  and  $7,261, 
respectively.  Both  branches  of  trade  showed  advances  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  imports  in  the  sum  of  $1,450,220  and  exports  $1,461,320. 
The  trade  of  the  Republic  for  1908  with  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $71,665,  of  which  imports  amounted  to  $55,229  and  exports  to 
$16,347. 

Of  the  exports  in  1907,  the  Argentine  Republic  took  $1,850,610; 
Germany,  $566,700;  Uruguay,  $475,624,  and  Belgium,  $268,650. 

On  the  export  list  of  the  country  in  1907  cattle  products  figure  for 
$1,000,000,  covering  hides,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  etc.,  while  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  value  of  $750,000  included  various  hard  woods  and  medic¬ 
inal  plants.  Extract  industries  represent  a  valuation  of  $1,000,000, 
in  which  mate  and  quebracho  extract  are  the  principal  items,  and 
in  agricultural  products  the  leading  item  is  tobacco  to  the  extent  of 
3,500,000  kilograms. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  principal  consumer  of  the  country’s 
exports,  offering  a  ready  market  for  mate,  oranges,  hides,  tobacco,  and 
lumber.  Germany  is  a  generous  consumer  of  leaf  tobacco,  hides, 
timber,  and  quebracho  extract,  while  hides  and  other  products  find 
their  way  into  Uruguay  in  transit  for  European  ports.  Belgium 
takes  tobacco  and  hides  and  Great  Britain  and  France  essence  of  petit 
grain  and  small  amounts  of  leaf  tobacco. 

Data  concerning  the  countries  of  origin  of  imports  are  not  readily 
obtainable,  although  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  furnishing  one- 
half  of  the  total,  with  Germany  second  on  the  list,  the  principal  items 
being  cotton  textiles,  groceries,  tinned  provisions,  hardware,  spirits, 
drugs,  and  haberdashery.  Agricultural  machinery,  machetes,  axes. 


A  MILITARY  PARADE  ON  PALMA  STREET,  ASUNCION,  PARAGUAY. 

The  army  of  Paraguay  Is  divided  into  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  consists  of  3,200  soldiers. 

the  capital  and  1,728  firms  of  various  nationalities  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  country. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  resources  of  the  Republic  at  present  are  confined  mostly  to 
the  production  of  raw  material,  the  industries  being  few  in  number. 
The  principal  crop  is  mate,  of  which  about  17,600,000  pounds  are 
1  treated  annually.  About  one-half  of  this  amount  is  exported.  The 

I  plant  grows  wild  in  immense  tracts  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sec- 

j  tions  of  the  Republic,  being  found  most  abundantly  in  the  districts 

i 
I 
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and  kerosene  are  imported  in  small  quantities  from  the  United  States, 
with  increased  purchases  noted  in  American  dressed  hides  and  leather 
for  boots  and  shoes.  Imports  of  leather  into  the  Republic  average 
about  $38,600  annually,  of  which  France  supplies  nearly  one-half, 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Germany  following  in  the  order 
named. 

The  commerce  of  Asuncion  is  handled  by  674  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments,  the  majority  being  in  the  hands  of  foreigners — Germans, 
French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards.  There  are  two  British  firms  in 
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of  Panadero,  Igatimi,  San  Pedro,  Villa  Concepcion,  Caaguazu,  Jesus, 
and  Tacurupucu. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Republic  are  suited  for  all  tropical 
growths ;  and  rubber  is  grown  to  some  extent,  exports  of  this  article 
in  1907  amounting  to  4,400  pounds,  sent  principally  to  France.  Cot¬ 
ton  grows  abundantly,  and  tobacco  with  little  effort,  while  indigo 
and  sugar  cane  yield  easily  to  cultivation,  and  the  forests  contain 
many  different  grades  of  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  resins  and  balsams, 
while  a  native  fiber  plant  know  as  mapajo  is  used  by  the  Indians  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  textile  for  garments. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  leading  crops,  the  quantity  grown  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  6,000,000  pounds  annually.  One-half  of  this  is  exported 
and  the  remainder  consumed  in  the  country.  The  Agricultural  Bank, 
a  Government  institution,  is  interesting  itself  in  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  crop,  with  the  idea  of  securing  better  prices,  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  selected  seed  among  the  planters  and  erecting  drying  sheds 
for  the  curing  of  the  leaf  in  the  several  districts.  The  leaf  is  graded 
into  seven  classes,  ranging  from  the  mild  variety  known  as  pito,  and 
largely  exported  to  Europe,  to  the  coarse,  strong  grade  called  para,  in 
demand  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  intermediate 
grades  are  consumed  locally.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  ciga¬ 
rettes  is  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  the  cigars  being  manufactured  by 
one  factory  and  selling  at  a  low  price. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Republic  as  a  cotton  producer  are  immense, 
the  rich  and  fertile  soil  assuring  a  large  yield  per  acre.  As  early  as 
1863  there  were  estimated  to  be  58,000,000  cotton  plants  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  country.  The  native  cotton  has  a  long,  silky  fiber  and 
enjoys  excellent  reputation  in  Germany,  England,  and  Holland  on 
account  of  its  fine  weaving  qualities. 

The  production  of  the  oil  of  petit  grain  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  a  native  orange  tree  is  being  conducted  on  an  increasing  scale, 
but  as  yet  in  a  primitive  fashion,  the  principal  distilling  plants  being 
located  about  50  miles  from  Asuncion,  in  the  orange-growing  district 
of  Yaguaron.  It  is  estimated  that  300  to  350  pounds  of  orange  leaves 
yield  about  1  pound  of  essence,  this  product  being  used  as  a  basis 
for  various  perfumes  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts. 

The  production  of  rice  in  the  Republic  is  being  stimulated  by  the 
National  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  offered  a  premium  of  1,000 
pesos  for  the  best  grades. 

Among  the  forest  products  of  value  is  the  curupay  tree,  which 
grows  in  eastern  Paraguay,  furnishing  a  hard  and  durable  wood,  in 
demand  for  railroad  ties,  piles,  and  construction  work.  The  bark  of 
this  tree  also  contains  tannin  in  sufficient  quantities  (from  14  to  26 
per  cent)  to  make  it  of  commercial  value  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 
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The  live-stock  industry  in  the  Republic  is  constantly  increasing, 
many  cattlemen  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  having 
located  in  the  country  in  recent  years.  The  exports  of  meats  and 
jerked  beef  are  well  known  in  foreign  markets,  principally  Brazil, 
Cuba,  and  Spain,  and  the  hides  exported  to  Europe  command  good 
prices.  The  number  of  stock  on  the  various  ranges  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing  distribution:  Cattle,  2,800,000;  horses,  187.000;  sheep,  214,000; 
goats,  24,000 ;  mules  and  asses,  8,000.  The  free  importation  of  cattle 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil, 
is  permitted,  if  there  is  no  disease  at  the  point  of  origin  of  shipments 
and  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  Republic  are  complied  with. 

A  law  promulgated  July  7,  1908,  to  run  until  1935,  provides  for 
the  granting  of  franchises  to  companies  engaged  in  the  elaboration 
and  canning  of  meat  products,  permitting  the  free  importation  of 
machinery  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  plant  and 
the  preparation  of  its  output. 

The  tanneries  in  the  Republic  limit  their  output  to  sole  leather, 
with  the  exception  of  one  at  Asuncion,  which  turns  out  a  limited  line 
of  calf,  kid,  saddle,  and  harness  leather. 

The  Government  is  interesting  itself  in  attracting  immigration, 
and  an  Italian  colony  has  been  established  near  the  capital.  The 
introduction  of  Asiatic  labor  is  under  consideration,  it  being  regarded 
as  feasible  to  employ  coolies  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  throughout  the  Republic. 

A  report  by  the  directors  of  The  Anglo  Paraguayan  Company 
(Limited)  submitted  June  23,  1908,  showed  a  surplus  of  receipts  over 
disbursements.  All  of  the  lands  of  the  company  have  been  sold  and 
the  money  received,  with  the  exception  of  £2,600  for  a  stretch  of 
13,000  leagues,  title  to  which  is  not  clearly  established. 

Various  minerals  are  found  in  the  Republic,  such  as  quartz,  agate, 
opals,  kaolin,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  mercury. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Paraguay  Central 
Railroad,  which  is  the  only  line  in  operation  through  the  interior, 
has  given  a  new  stimulus  to  business  and  the  development  of  local 
resources.  The  length  of  this  line  is  155  miles,  and  the  projected 
extension  of  the  service  for  70  miles  to  Encarnacion  will  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Argentine  Northern  Railway  which  is  now  being 
extended  to  Pasadas.  The  surveys  for  this  extension  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  plans  presented  to  the  Government  in  July,  1908. 
Construction  will  commence  as  soon  as  they  are  approved,  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  being  already  on  the  ground.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  line  will  be  completed  before  July,  1912,  by  which  time  it  is 
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probable  the  Argentine  Northeastern  Railway  will  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  meet  it. 

Another  project  covers  a  concession  from  the  Government  for  a 
new  railroad  line  to  run  from  Asuncion  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
to  the  banks  of  the  Alto  Parana,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of 
Yguazu. 

Paraguay  is  practically  dependent  on  its  waterways  for  means  of 
communication  and  transportation,  which,  however,  afford  an  efficient 
and  convenient  outlet  for  its  products. 

It  lies  between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  which  join  their 
waters  at  or  near  Curupaiti,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Paraguay, 
and  together  with  the  Uruguay  River,  form  the  mighty  estuary  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  water  in  the  world. 

The  Parana  River  has  a  total  length  of  2,043  miles  from  its  source 
in  the  Goyaz  Mountain,  Brazil,  to  its  junction  with  the  Uruguay, 
and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  12  feet  draft  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cor- 
rientes,  a  distance  of  676  miles,  from  that  city  to  the  Guayara  Falls, 
a  distance  of  600  miles,  for  small  vessels,  but  beyond  that  point 
navigation  is  impeded  by  the  Falls. 

The  Paraguay  River  is  the  most  important  waterway  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  12  feet  draft  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Asuncion  and  Villa  Concepcion,  and  beyond  that  for  smaller  ves¬ 
sels  almost  in  its  entire  length  of  1,800  miles. 

A  number  of  the  affluents  of  the  Paraguay  River,  such  as  the  Pil- 
comayo,  the  Jejuy,  and  the  Tibicuary  River,  are  navigable  for  short 
distances. 

The  principal  shipping  points  of  the  Republic  on  the  Paraguay 
River  are  Asuncion,  the  capital,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Pilcomayo  River;  Villa  Concepcion,  and  Humaita.  The  city  of  most 
importance  on  the  Parana  River  is  Villa  Encarnacion. 

Six  lines  of  steamers  maintain  a  regular  steamship  service  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  whence  transhipment  is  made  to  the 
Paraguayan  River  ports,  the  Compania  de  Navegacion  Mihanovich 
having  regular  weekly  sailings  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  the 
time  employed  being  five  days ;  first-class  fare,  $25.  The  Lloyd  Bra- 
zileiro,  which  now  operates  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Brazilian  ports,  is  expected  to  shortly  extend  its  service  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  Matto  Grosso,  in  Brazil,  3,000  miles  inland,  calling 
en  route  at  Asuncion  and  other  ports  on  the  Paraguay  River.  At 
Asuncion  connection  is  made  with  the  railway,  which  extends  inland 
as  far  as  Pirapo,  and  which  is  now  being  extended  beyond  that  point. 

Among  the  lakes  the  most  important  are  the  Ipoa  and  Ipacarai, 
the  former  covering  an  area  of  over  100  square  miles,  neither  of  these 
being,  however,  navigable. 
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The  service  of  posts  and  telegraphs  has  been  improved  in  many 
respects.  The  volume  of  business  handled  during  1908  was  in  excess 
of  that  for  1907  and  the  receipts  showed  a  corresponding  increase. 
Various  new  post-offices  were  established  and  the  lines  of  the  national 
telegraph  now  reach  all  points  on  the  southern  frontier.  It  is  hoped 
shortly  to  extend  the  service  northward  to  the  boundary  with  Brazil. 
The  telegraph  service,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1908,  had  an  extent 
of  nearly  2,000  miles,  249  of  which  were  added  in  1907. 

There  are  in  Paraguay  at  the  present  time  400  public  and  private 
schools  for  both  sexes,  attended  by  40,000  pupils  and  employing  a 
faculty  of  850  teachers.  The  course  of  primary  instruction  covers  a 
period  of  six  years.  There  are  two  normal  schools.  Higher  education 
is  provided  for  in  the  University  of  Asuncion,  which  offers  a  six 
years’  course  in  law,  social  sciences,  and  medicine.  Shorter  courses 
in  pharmacy  and  other  branches  have  recently  been  added.  The 
capital  city  also  has  a  librai-y  of  10,000  volumes,  many  pamphlets, 
and  magazines. 
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The  Republic  of  Peru,  occupying  territoiy  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  1,000  miles  in  length  by  700  miles  in  width,  between  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  extends  ov’er  679,000 
square  miles,  being  equal  in  size  to  the  combined  area  of  the  States 
of  Texas,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  It  has  a  population  of  approximately  4,500.000,  or 
6.5  per  square  mile,  being  less  than  one-third  the  population  per 
square  mile  of  the  United  States. 

Peru  may  be  geographically  divided  into  three  distinct  zones,  with 
as  many  varieties  of  climate,  products,  and  soil.  The  zona  seca,  or 
dry  zone,  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  in  it 
practically  nothing  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  although  the 
majority  of  the  larger  commercial  centers  are  there  located.  Between 
the  three  mountain  ranges  are  the  extremely  fertile  and  healthful 
I^lateaux,  or  table-lands,  ci'owned  bj’^  various  high  and  snow-clad 
peaks.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  the  vast,  luxuriant 
forests,  with  an  innumerable  variety  of  useful  woods  and  medicinal 
plants. 

Coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane  and  the  excellent  Peruvian  cotton,  are 
the  principal  agricultural  products  for  export.  The  mines  produce 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  especially  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district,  with  its  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  supph’^  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Among  the  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  are  india  rubber  and  the  cinchona  bark.  The  alpaca,  a  native 
animal  of  Peru,  furnishes  an  excellent  grade  of  wool,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  annually  exported. 

IIISTORICAU  SKETCH. 

Francisco  Pizarro,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  finally 
reached  the  coast  of  Peru  in  1532.  The  vast  Inca  Empire  at  that 
time  is  said  to  have  extended  over  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
South  American  continent.  Pizarro  found  a  people  highly  civi¬ 
lized,  with  excellent  social  and  political  institutions,  who  had  de¬ 
veloped  agriculture  to  a  very  high  degree.  He  was  received  with 
great  courtesy  by  the  Emperor,  and  having  been  invited  to  visit  him 
in  Cajamarca,  Pizarro  entered  the  city  on  November  15,  1532,  and 
made  the  unsuspecting  Inca  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital.  By-  this 
bold  stroke  he  at  once  obtained  complete  control  over  the  natives,  who, 
accustomed  to  being  ruled  in  a  paternal  fashion,  easily  submitted  to 
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the  invaders.  When  Pizakko  had  put  Ataiiualpa,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Incas,  to  death,  after  a  mock  trial,  on  August  20,  1533,  he  en¬ 
slaved  the  Indians,  forcing  them  to  work  in  the  mines  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conquerors,  and  they  soon  perished  by  thousands  under  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  their  cruel  masters. 

PiZARRo  was  appointed  governor  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
and  founded  the  city  of  Lima,  the  present  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  on  January  10,  1.535,  naming  it  the  City  of  the  Kings.  lie 
governed  the  country  until  his  death  by  assassination  on  June  20, 
1541. 

Don  Cristobal  de  Vaca  Avas  Governor  until  the  year  1544,  when 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  Avas  created.  The  first  Viceroy,  Don  Blasco 
XuNEZ  Vela,  arrived  at  Lima  on  May  17,  1544,  and  was  received 
Avith  great  honors  and  rejoicing.  Ilis  jurisdiction  at  that  time  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  entire  continent  of  South  America,  but  the  territory 
Avas  subsequently  divided  into  three  viceroyalties,  that  of  NeAV 
Granada  being  created  in  1718  and  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  177G. 

Forty  viceroys  succeeded  Blasco  Nunez  in  the  government  of  Peru, 
under  Avhose  rule  the  enslav'ement  of  the  Indians  and  the  destruction 
of  their  ancient  civilization  Avas  continued.  Although  the  King  of 
Spain  issued  laAvs  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  aborigines,  due 
to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Bishop  Las  Casas,  their  lot  Avas  not  im¬ 
proved  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  movement  for  independence  began  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Peru,  Avhich  Avas  at  that  time  the  stronghold  of  Spanish 
poAver,  but  the  various  attempts  Avere  repressed  with  the  gi’eatest 
seATrity,  the  first  mart3Ts  to  Peruvian  independence  being  Ubaluo 
and  Aguilar.  Other  patriots,  however,  took  up  the  cause,  and  the 
struggle  continued  Avith  vaiying  success  until  in  the  j-ear  1820  San 
Martin,  the  great  Argentine  general,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Peru- 
A’ians.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Admiral  Lord  Cochrane,  having 
command  of  the  Chilean  fleet,  avIio  captured  and  destroyed  the  Span¬ 
ish  ships  and  attacked  the  fort  at  Callao.  On  July  9,  1821,  San 
Martin  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Lima,  and  on  July  28, 
1821,  the  independence  of  Peru  Avas  formally  declared.  On  September 
20,  1822,  a  constituent  congress  met  and  on  FebruarA'  28,  1823,  the 
first  President  of  Peru,  Don  Jose  de  la  Riva  Aguero,  Avas  inaugu¬ 
rated.  La  Serna,  the  last  viceroj’,  continued,  hoAvever,  to  resist  the 
neAvly  installed  government,  and  it  was  due  only  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  General  San  Martin  and  Simon  Bolivar  that  the  country 
Avas  finally  freed  of  the  enemy.  General  Sucre,  Bolia^ar’s  able  lieu¬ 
tenant,  defeated  and  completely  routed  the  Royalists  at  the  battle 
of  Ayacucho  on  December  9,  1824. 

In  1879  Peru  and  Bolivia  became  involved  in  Avar  Avith  Chile, 
Avhich  lasted  for  five  years  and  Avhich  Avas  finally  settled  as  between 
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Peru  and  Chile  by  the  treaty  of  March  8,  1884,  whereby  Peru  ceded 
to  Chile  the  Province  of  Tarapaca  and  the  Territories  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  for  a  2)('riod  of  ten  years,  at  the  entl  of  which  term  a  jilebiscite 
was  to  decide  to  which  country  the  territories  were  to  belong. 

The  Ke|)ublic  of  Peru  has  since  that  time  gradually  and  peacefully 
developed  her  numerous  natural  resources. 

Dr.  Agusto  B.  Leguia,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  jiresidency, 
was  inaugurated  on  September  24,  11)08,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Reiiublic  of  Peru  was  proclaimed  on 
November  10,  1860.  The  usual  division  of  the  administration  into 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches 
is  followed. 

The  National  Congress  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rejire- 
sentatives,  the  former  comjiosed  of  51  members 
and  the  latter  of  116.  Both  Senators  and 
Dejiuties  are  elected  by  direct  iioimlar  vote  for 
a  term  of  six  j'ears,  deputies  in  the  jiroportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction 
exceeding  15,000.  Both  chambers  are  renewed 
by  thirds  every  two  years. 

Every  citizen,  over  21  years  of  age,  who  can 
DR.  AUGusTo  B.  LEGUIA,  PRESIDENT  or  writc  is  eiititlcd  to  votc. 

The  President  of  the  Reimblic  and  two  Vice- 
Presidents  are  also  elected  by  pojiular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  j’ears 
and  may  not  be  I’eelected  for  a  second  consecutive  term. 

A  Cabinet  of  six  Ministers,  or  Secretaries  of  State,  assists  the 
President, 

The  National  Supreme  Court,  the  Superior  Courts,  the  Courts  of 
First  Instance,  and  the  Municipal  Courts  com2)ose  the  judiciary  of 
the  Republic.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  other  Justices  a2ipointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

INTERIOR  GOVERN  3IENT. 

Peru  is  2iolitically  divided  into  10  Departments,  two  Prorincias 
litorales,  and  one  Provincia  constitucionnl^  which  are  subdivided  into 
districts.  The  executive  authority  of  the  Department  is  vested  in  a 
Prefect  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Re2)ublic,  while  the  Sub- 
2irefect  governs  the  Province  and  the  Governor  the  district.  These 
authorities  are  assisted  by  the  departmental,  2^rovincial,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  councils,  which  are  elected  by  direct  A’ote  and  represent  the 
people. 
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The  Departments,  with  their  respective  capitals,  are : 


Department  of —  Capital. 

Amazonas - CLachapoyas. 

Ancachs _ Hauras. 

Apurimac _ Abancay. 

Arequlpa _ Arequipa. 

Ayacucho _ Ayacucho. 

Cajamarca _ Cajamarca. 

Cuzco _  Cuzco. 

Huancavelica _ _  Huancavellca. 

Huanuco _ Huanuco. 

Ica _ Ica. 

Junlu _ Cerro  de  Pasco. 

I.ambaycque _  Chlclayo. 

La  Libertad _ Trujillo. 

Lima _ Lima.® 

Loreto _  Iquitos. 

Plura _ Plura. 

Puno _  Puno. 

San  Martin _ Moyobamba. 

Tacna  * _ Tacna. 

Provincla  constitutional  of  Callao - Callao. 

Provincia  litoral  of  Moquegua - Moquegua. 

Provincla  litoral  of  Tumbes _ Tumlies. 


President _ Sr.  D.  Augusto  B.  Leguia. 

President  of  tbe  Council  and  Minister  of 

tbe  Government  and  Police _ Dr.  Kafael  Villanueva. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ Dr.  Meliton  F.  Porras. 

^Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce _ Dr.  AugustIn  La  Torre  Gonzalez. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction.  Dr.  MatIas  Leon. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine _ Dr.  Ernesto  Zapata. 

Minister  of  Public  Works _ Dr.  David  Matto. 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  olHcials  correcteil  to  July  20,  3000. 

The  President  receives  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum  and  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  $9,000  for  expenses. 


PERU  IN  1908. 

An  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Peru  during  1908  was  the 
installation  of  Senor  Don  Augusto  B.  Leguia  in  the  presidential 
office,  in  succession  to  President  Pardo.  At  the  opening  of  Congress 
the  new  Executive  delivered  a  forcible  address  in  which  he  lauded 
the  work  of  the  preceding  administration  and  reiterated  his  expressed 
intention  of  following  the  wise  and  progressive  policies  previously 
inaugurated. 

Foreign  and  national  alfairs  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and 
though  details  of  the  year’s  commercial  transactions  are  not  avail- 

“Also  capital  of  the  Republic. 

®  The  Department  of  Tacna  is,  as  stated  above,  occupieil  by  Chile. 
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able,  the  reported  foreign  trade  in  11)07  showed  an  advance  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  Mineral  develo2mient,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  country’s  resources,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
jiroduction  under  this  head  was  greater  in  value  by  more  than 
$5,000,000  in  1907  than  in  1900,  and  that  the  number  of  claims  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  first  six  months  of  1908  were  double  those  of  the  i^reced- 
ing  half-year. 

'J'he  arrival  and  installation  in  the  harbor  of  Callao  of  the  dry 
dock  constructed  for  Peru  in  Europe  marks  a  feature  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  transit  enterprises,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  subsidy  for  fast  steamer  service  between  that  j^ort  and  Pan¬ 
ama,  recently  granted  by  the  national  congress.  It  is  further  reported 
that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Government  and  a 
German  enterprise  for  the  survey  of  an  all-rail  route  from  Paita 
to  a  point  on  the  Maranon  River,  on  which  construction  work  is  to 
begin  in  1910. 

FOREKiX  AFFAIRS. 

During  the  year  the  relations  of  the  Republic  with  other  nations 
were  cordial  and  friendly. 

The  new  trade  regulations  for  Bolivian  goods  received  and  shipjied 
via  Mollendo  went  into  eftect  and  jireliminary  steps  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  tl'.e  boundary  question  with  Bolivia  were  taken.  In  July, 
1909,  the  President  of  Argentina  rendered  his  award.  ^lay  31, 
1909,  was  the  date  fixed  for  the  final  .settlement  of  the  territorial 
controvers}’  with  Brazil,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  a  jiact  was 
entered  into  with  Colombia  looking  to  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  Republics.  With  Ecuador,  the  boundary 
award  is  to  be  decided  without  appeal  b}'  the  King  of  Spain.  Con¬ 
ventions  were  signed  with  Chile  covering  the  practice  of  liberal  jiro- 
fessions,  consular  regulations,  and  the  exchange  of  jiublications,  the 
two  first  named  requiring  further  congressional  action.  A  consular 
convention  with  the  Netherlands,  promulgated  on  July  18,  1908,  looks 
to  an  extension  of  trade  relations  with  that  country  and  concedes 
mutual  advantages  to  the  contracting  nations 


The  gold  standard  is  operative  throughout  Peru,  the  Peruvian 
pound,  which  is  the  unit  of  value  for  commercial  transactions,  being 
equivalent  to  the  English  pound  sterling. 

The  revenues  for  1908  were  £2,997,433  and  exiienditures  were 
somewhat  in  excess  of  that  amount,  figuring  for  £3,043,032,  and  for 
1909  government  appropriations  are  made  for  £3,001,193. 

Peru  has  recently  arranged  for  a  loan  of  £400.000,  guaranteed  by 
the  internal  revenue  on  alcohols,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  canceling  of  the  present  debts. 
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The  foreign  debt  of  the  country  in  1880  amounted  to  £‘22, 008.(55 1. 

By  an  agreement  made  with  the  bondholders  the  following  year  it 
was  agreed  to  cancel  the  debt  in  exchange  for  state  properties  in  rail¬ 
roads,  guano  deposits,  etc.  This  agreement  was  not  perfected,  but 
a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  in  April,  1007.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  Government  is  to  pay  the  sum 
of  £80,000  annually  in  monthly  installments  during  thirty  years  from 
July,  loot.  The  internal  liabilities  of  the  country  consist  of  a  debt 
of  £'2.(5(50,(545,  bearing  interest  at  1  per  cent,  and  a  non-interest  bearing 
debt  of  £471,355. 

The  bank  balances  on  June  30,  1008.  showed  total  assets  of  £C,0'20.- 
170,  as  compared  with  £0.1(51,597  a  year  previous.  During  the  twelve 
months  350  bars  of  gold  bullion,  valued  at  £222,285,  were  received 
at  the  Mint,  and  gold  coins  to  the  value  of  £-214,004  issued.  From 
November,  1000,  to  March  30,  1908,  the  Government  purchased  silver 
bullion  valued  at  £114,157  and  coined  silver  to  the  value  of  £104,0.50. 
Coined  gold  was  imported  during  1007  to  the  amount  of  £580,013 
and  stock  companies  represented  a  total  investment  of  £'2,081,284. 

Import  duties  in  the  country  are  covered  by  a  customs  duty  levied 
in  accordance  with  tariff  rates,  supplemented  by  an  addition  of  8  per 
cent,  applied  to  the  current  service ;  an  addition  of  2  per  cent  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  municipalities  of  Callao  and  Lima,  and  a 
third  addition  of  1  per  cent  apjdied  to  the  service  of  fiscal  ware¬ 
houses.  The  first  three  items  are  collected  by  the  Callao  customs 
.service  and  the  fourth  by  the  National  Salt  Company,  which  has  had 
charge  of  the  government  warehouses  since  January  1,  1008. 

COMMERCE. 

Foreign  commerce  continued  satisfactory  during  the  year,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1008  total  trade  values  being  reported  of  £5,204,- 
540,  as  compared  with  £5,089,301  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  with  £11,202,518  for  the  whole  of  1007.  During 
the  last-named  period  imports  were  valued  at  £5,514,787  and  exports 
at  £5,747,732.  Based  on  the  foregoing  figures  an  estimate  of  the  trade 
for  1008  gives  a  total  valuation  of  £10,550,000,  composed  of  imports 
£5,000,000  and  exports  £5,550,000. 

During  1008  total  commercial  transactions  with  the  United  States 
aggregated  $11,(500,71(5,  against  $13,074,515  in  1007,  imports  from  that 
countrv  figuring  for  $5,815,405,  as  compared  with  $0,870,217  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  exports  being  valued  at  $5,875,221  and  $7,008,208 
in  the  two  periods,  respectively. 

Great  Britain  rem.iins  the  foremost  factor  in  the  trade  of  the 
Republic,  followed  by  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Chile,  in  the  order  named. 
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In  1907,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  £4,949,901 
represented  the  total  trade  value  with  Great  Britain,  comiiosed  of 
exports,  £2.780.034,  and  imports,  £2,103,927. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES.  ^ 

The  great  sources  of  national  wealth  are  agriculture  and  mining, 
with  mining  in  the  first  place. 

For  1907  the  total  mineral  output  of  the  country  was  valued  at 
£3,499,057,  a  gain  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  £888,483.  • 

Coiiper  occupies  first  place,  with  a  production  worth  £1,709,275,  fol- 


GOLD  MIXING  AT  POTO,  PERU,  16,000  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 

Enormous  deposits  of  auriferous  gravel  are  washed  by  hydraulic  methods.  Peru’s  mineral  output 
for  1907  amounted  to  $16,000,000. 

lowed  by  silver,  £1,229,951 ;  crude  petroleum,  £250,440;  coal,  £100,000; 
gold,  £93,229;  lead,  £34,069;  and  other  minerals  in  diminishing 
proportions. 

The  Department  of  Junin,  in  which  is  located  the  celebrated  Cerro 
de  Pasco  mining  district,  stands  at  the  head  of  producing  sections, 
the  silver  output  for  1907  being  108,020  kilograms,  17,151  tons  of 
copper,  109,308  tons  of  coal,  and  4,970  tons  of  lead. 

Increased  numbers  of  petitions  for  denouncements  of  mining 
claims  mark  the  development  of  the  industry  throughout  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  adjudicated  claims  in  the  first  half  of  1908  exceeding  those 
of  the  preceding  half  year  by  3,334,  while  mineral  exports  to  the 
United  States  alone  in  1907  were  valued  at  $5,203,013,  against  $665,438 
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in  the  preceding  year.  The  superficial  area  conceded  for  mining 
purposes,  as  stated  in  the  “  Codigo  de  Mineria  ”  for  1906-7,  was  about 
275  square  miles,  though  this  amount  is  much  greater  at  present. 

The  developments  in  copper  mining  are  particularly  numerous 
and  important.  The  company  operating  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  produces 
approximately  40  tons  of  copper  daily,  or  an  annual  output  of  15,000 
tons,  the  national  output  for  1907  being  20,681  tons,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  within  a  short  time  the  yearly  shipments  will  amount  to 
50,000  tons,  thus  bringing  the  country  to  third  place  as  a  producer. 
The  famous  ore  bodies  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  East  and  West  Cordilleras  and  contain  copper,  silver,  lead, 
gold,  and  several  other  minerals,  among  which  is  vanadium,  recently 
discovered. 

Silver  is  found  throughout  the  Peruvian  Andean  region,  commonly 
associated  with  lead  or  copjjer  and  frequenth’  with  both.  The  1907 
production  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  and 
aggregated  6,687.304  troy  ounces. 

“  Cascajo,”  without  metallic  brilliancy  and  of  reddish  color,  is  a 
silver-bearing  mineral  peculiar  to  Peru,  and,  with  copper,  forms  the 
great  deposit  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district. 

Gold  production  showed  a  decline  for  1907,  the  28  districts  in  12 
Departments  yielding  25,013  troy  ounces,  or  12,089  ounces  less  than 
in  1906.  Puno  produces  70  per  cent  of  the  total  gold  of  the  Republic, 
its  deposits  being  very  rich,  though  inadequately  exploited. 

Petroleum  production  for  1907  was  100,184  metric  tons,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  29,352  tons,  the  total  number  of  wells  in 
exploitation  being  569.  Of  these,  275  were  located  in  Zorritos,  40  in 
Lobitos,  250  in  Negritos,  and  4  in  Pirin.  Petroleum  is  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chimbote,  in  the  Province  of  Ica ;  in  the  Department 
of  Puno,  in  southern  Peru,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  and  other  localities. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  there  were  immense  deposits  in  some  of 
the  coast  districts,  but  there  has  until  recently  been  no  systematic 
exploitation  of  them. 

The  yield  of  coal  during  1907  was  185,565  metric  tons,  a  gain  over 
1906  of  105,596  tons,  the  greater  portion  being  obtained  from  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Company’s  mines  and  used  in  their  copper-smelting 
works.  Anthracite  is  found  in  the  Chimbote  and  Huarez  districts, 
in  Otuzco,  Huamachuco,  and  elsewhere,  and  bituminous  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  Cajamarca,  Ancachs,  Ica,  Arequipa,  Puno,  and  Moquega. 

A  sulphur  company  in  the  Department  of  Piura  is  the  only  pro¬ 
ducer  of  this  mineral,  the  plant  having  a  capacity  of  150  tons  daily, 
and  besides  the  80  tons  of  refined  sulphur  produced  in  1907,  there 
were  4,500  tons  of  mineral  in  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  containing 
1,800  tons  of  sulphur. 
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The  discovery  of  vanadium  was  made  in  lh04,  and  from  June, 
190().  to  January.  1009,  there  were  jiroduced  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States  1,800  tons  of  oxidized  ores,  containing  20  per  cent 
vanadic  oxide. 

Exploitation  of  the  guano  deposits  of  the  Republic  constitutes  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  within  the  last  eighteen  years 
the  Peruvian  Corporation  has  extracted  a  third  of  the  3,000.000  tons 
allowed  under  its  contract.  The  exports  of  this  product  in  1907  were 
about  80,000  tons,  20,000  tons  forming  the  amount  used  locally.  The 
(iovernment  is  very  desirous  of  applying  this  fertilizer  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  the  country,  and  has  authorized  a  comjiany 
capitalized  at  £:>0.000  to  operate  in  the  Republic  for  the  supply  of 
guano  to  the  farmers  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  deposits. 

During  1909  the  Peruvian  Corporation  will  only  extract  guano 
from  the  islands  north  of  Callao,  the  deposits  to  the  south  being  re¬ 
served  f<»r  the  uses  of  national  agriculture. 


A  BUILDING  ON  THE  CHIQUITA  SUGAR  PLANTATION,  CHICAMA  VALLEY,  PERU. 


The  ehicuina  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  Peru,  ami  is  esia'eially  adaided  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  sugar  cane.  The  annual  tirtKluction  of  sugar  in  the  Republic  in  I'.HJi  was  valued  at 
Jo,7J0.000. 

On  the  south  coast  in  the  neighboring  islands  are  immense  nitrate 
deposits,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Sechura  pearl  fisheries  are  being  ex¬ 
ploited  profitably  under  government  concession. 

Metallurgical  plants  in  operation  number  89,  of  which  19  are  for 
amalgamation,  32  for  lixiviation,  23  smelters,  and  12  combination. 
There  are  also  2  petroleum  refineries  and  1  for  sulphur. 

At  the  beginning  of  1908  there  were  177  mining  camps  in  actual 
production,  the  total  number  of  emplovees  being  1G,93G.  All  mate¬ 
rials  and  machinery  for  the  exploitation  of  mining  properties  are  free 
of  import  duty,  and  liberal  grants  are  made  to  interested  purchasers. 

Peru’s  leading  crops — sugar,  cotton,  and  rice — are  irrigation  crops. 

Sugar-growing  is  carried  on  chiefly  on  the  coast  regions,  the  total 
area  devoted  to  the  industry  being  about  200.000  acres.  The  crop 
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of  1007  \^’as  valued  at  £1.124.72:1.  and  foi-  1007-8  exports  ■were  made 
of  104.000  tons,  which,  added  to  the  local  consumption  of  31.000  tons, 
brought  the  total  output  for  the  season  up  to  135,000  tons,  some- 
Avhat  less  than  the  annual  average  of  150.000  tons.  There  are  about 
50  jilantations,  the  product  being  largely  exported  to  Kngland  and 
Chile  for  refining.  The  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima  furnish 
iil)out  20.000  tons  of  white  sugar  annually,  and  10.000  ton®  of  chan- 
caca,  a  ])roduct  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  juice  to  a  thick  siiaip 
and  allowing  it  to  solidify  by  cooling. 

The  cotton  croj)  in  1007  of  15.000  tons,  valued  at  £584.441,  showed 
an  advance  over  the  preceding  year,  and  for  1908  the  outlook  was 
1‘eported  as  most  favorable.  The  best  grades  are  grown  near  Piura 
and  shipix'd  from  Paita,  the  high  quality  being  attributable  to  the 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  for  which  this  narrow  belt  of  coast 
land  is  noted.  Five  good  crops  may  be  obtained  from  one  planting, 
the  third  year  representing  the  maximum  yield.  Irrigation  is  being 
applied  to  increasing  the  cultivable  areas  in  the  Departments  of  Piura 
and  of  Lima,  a  canal  22  miles  long  forming  the  base  of  distribution 
in  the  former  locality. 

Cotton  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  five  well-equipped  factories 
in  Lima ;  one  being  also  operated  in  Arequipa  and  another  at  Tea. 
The  annual  consumjition  of  raw  material  is  about  3,000  tons,  the 
native  product  being  classed  as  superior  to  the  imported  article.  The 
(lovernment  encourages  the  industry  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  to 
cotton  jdanters  and  by  legislation  favorable  to  the  factories. 

The  wool  product  in  1907  represented  a  valuation  of  £450,669,  the 
export  quantity  being  over  4.000  tons.  Alpacas,  sheep,  and  llamas 
are  the  wool-bearing  animals  of  the  country.  The  introduction  of 
Patagonian  sheep  for  crossbreeding  is  one  of  the  recent  developments 
of  the  pastoral  industry,  and  a  British  enterprise  conducts  a  sheep 
ranch  extending  over  130  square  miles.  Hides  of  various  kinds  are 
estimated  at  an  annual  valuation  of  about  £1.50.000, 

Five  woolen  factories  are  operated,  giving  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  and  preparing  about  (>00,000  kilograms  of  wool 
for  the  market  annually.  The  total  output,  however,  fails  to  meet 
local  demands,  and  there  is  a  large  import  trade  under  this  head. 

Rubber,  whose  production  in  1907  was  stated  as  worth  £9.54.582, 
is  collected  in  large  quantities  in  the  forest  regions  and  shipped  down 
the  Amazon. 

Pending  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  the  rubber 
industry,  legislative  measures  are  in  effect  whereby  all  decrees  and 
resolutions  of  a  general  character  concerning  the  exploitation  of 
leased  lands  in  the  Montana  containing  timber  and  rubber  trees  are 
abrogated. 


prises.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  lands  are  available  for  coloni¬ 
zation  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  affording  fertile  areas  for 
the  cultivation  of  foodstuffs  and  textile  plants,  and  extensive  ranges 
for  wool-bearing  animals. 

The  Government  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  immigration  of  agri¬ 
culturists  and  artisans. 


COMMTJNICATIOK  FACILITIES. 


Railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  have  an  extent  of  1,471 
miles,  of  which  844  miles  were  managed  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation. 


LOADED  LLAMAS  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  PERU. 

The  llama  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Camilidir.  and  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  the 
Andes. 
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The  coca  output  is  valued  at  £125,757,  the  most  important  growing 
section  being  the  Province  of  Otuzco  in  the  Department  of  La  Liber- 
tad.  For  the  manufacture  of  cocaine,  there  are  24  small  factories, 
the  1907  product  being  5,914  kilograms,  worth  £00,030. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  central  Peru,  the  chief  producing  districts  being 
Chancaamayo,  Perene,  and  Paucartambo,  also  in  the  llnanua  district. 
Production  in  1907  was  valued  at  £42,100. 

Cacao  culture  is  increasing,  about  200,000  trees  having  been  jilanted 
in  the  Perene  region. 

Rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  ramie,  and  maize  are  also  grown,  and  silk 
cultiu’e  and  viticulture  are  engaging  the  attention  of  industrial  enter- 
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The  Central  Railway  is  the  most  important  line,  running  from 
Callao  to  Oroya  over  140  miles  of  track,  w’ith  branch  lines  to  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  district  and  to  Huancayo  on  the  route  to  Ayacucho. 
The  building  of  the  Huancayo-Ayacucho  connection  is  included  in 
the  ultimate  purpose  to  extend  the  line  to  Cuzco. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  Southern  Railway  extending  from 
Mollendo  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  distance  of  over  300  miles, 
from  Avhich  point  it  connects  with  a  line  of  steamers  running  to  the 
Bolivian  lake  port  of  Guaqui.  From  Juliaca,  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  a  branch  extending  125  miles  to  Sicuani  has  been  open  for 
some  years,  and  the  route  is  in  process  of  extension  to  Cuzco.  The 
rails  reached  that  point  on  September  13,  1908,  so  that  the  linking  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  lines  only  requires  300  miles  of  construc¬ 
tion  between  Cuzco  and  Huancayo. 

A  road  from  Lima  to  Huacho  is  projected  with  an  extent  of  157 
miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £722,185,  including  rolling  stock. 

Other  roads  in  operation  comprise  spurs  running  from  minor  ports 
up  the  various  river  valleys  for  comparatively  short  distances  and  are 
available  for  the  transport  of  agricultural  products  to  the  coast. 

Rolling  stock  is  su2:)plied  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States, 
the  heaviest  buyer  being  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  which,  through 
an  arrangement  with  the  Government  is  extending  several  of  the 
lines. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the  Ho  to  Moquega 
railway  at  a  cost  of  £23,286  and  surveys  have  been  made  over  the 
route  from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  the  Ucayali  and  from  Lima  to  Pisco. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  in  the  eastern  part  of  Peru  connect¬ 
ing  with  river  transport  on  the  Mara  non  is  under  consideration,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  outlet  for  Peruvian  resources  being 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Government. 

Numerous  highways  are  under  construction,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  extending  between  Paucartambo  and  the  Madre  de  Dios 
River,  a  distance  of  125  miles,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
£34,000. 

STEA:\rSIIIPS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

The  coast  of  Peru  has  a  number  of  indentations  with  good  bays 
offering  shelter  and  anchorage  for  ocean-going  vessels.  The  ports 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  which  steamers  call  regularly  are  Tumbez, 
Paita.  Eten,  Pacasmayo,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Huacho,  Puerto 
Ancon,  Callao,  Pisco,  ISIollendo,  and  Ho.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  Callao,  10  miles  from  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

The  ports  of  Peru  can  be  reached  either  from  New  York  direct 
via  the  straits  of  Magellan,  via  Panama,  or  via  San  Francisco  and 
the  "West  Coast.  The  New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
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aiul  the  West  Coast  Line  maintain  a  rejinlar  service  between  New 
York  and  Peruvian  ports,  wuth  limited  accommodation  for  pas¬ 
sengers,  taking  about  sixty  days  to  make  the  run.  with  irregular 
sailings  from  New  York.  The  Panama  Railroad  Comi)any's  steamers 
leave  New  York  every  five  days  for  Colon,  whence  the  trip  is  made  by 
rail  across  the  Isthmus  to  Panama,  and  from  Panama  b}’  one  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  or  the  ComimnUi 
S ml- Americana  dc  Vapores,  or  the  steamers  of  the  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  Companta  Peruana  de  Vaporei^,  all  of  which  make  the  run 
between  Callao  and  Panama  in  six  to  seven  da5's;  first-class  passage, 
$130. 

From  San  Francisco  direct  the  steamers  of  the  Kosmos  Line,  which 
leave  San  Francisco  regularly  every  ten  days  and  touch  at  all  the 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  can  be  taken. 

There  are  several  companies  having  large  and  modernly  equi2iped 
steamers  which  ply  regularly  between  Callao  and  Euro2')ean  jiorts. 

Aside  from  its  long  coast  line  and  numerous  bays  and  ports  on  the 
Pacific,  Peru  has  been  favored  by  nature  with  an  extensive  fluvial 
system,  affording  a  convenient  outlet  for  her  products  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  miles  of 
rivers  in  Peru  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  8  to  20  feet  draft.  The 
port  of  Iquitos,  on  the  Ui^per  Amazon,  the  i^rincijial  inland  jiort.  can 
l)e  reached  in  twenty-six  days  from  New  York  by  the  steamers  of 
the  Booth  Line,  sailing  from  New  York  for  Iquitos  every  forty  days. 
The  fare  is  $140.  Other  inland  ports  of  some  importance  are 
Yurimaguas,  on  the  Iluallaga  River,  Contamana,  on  the  Ucayali 
River,  and  Puerto  Bermudez.  On  Lake  Titicaca,  Puno  is  the  im¬ 
portant  port  on  the  Peruvian  side. 

The  majority  of  Peru’s  navigable  rivers  are  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Andes,  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  being  of  but  little 
use  as  fluvial  arteries;  the  Tumbez  and  the  Chira  are  the  only  two 
that  are  navigable  even  for  short  distances. 

The  Uiii)er  Amazon,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Peru,  the  Maranon,  with 
its  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  the  Ucayali 
and  the  Iluallaga,  form  the  extensive  river  system  of  eastern  Peru, 
the  Amazon  River  being  navigable  in  its  entire  length  in  Brazil  and 
in  Peru.  A  number  of  sfeamship  comijanies  maintain  a  regular 
service  on  the  various  affluents  of  the  Amazon  as  far  as  the  jiort  of 
Mayro,  but  325  miles  distant  from  Lima. 

Peru  is  favored  b}"  nature  with  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful 
lakes,  among  which  the  largest  is  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  the  highest  lake  in  the  world 
navigated  by  steamers.  In  Peru  proper  are,  among  others.  Lake 
Chinchay-Cono,  37  miles  in  length  by  7  miles  wide,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  13,800  feet,  and  Lake  Lauricocha,  at  14,270  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Amazon  River. 
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Telegraph  lines  have  an  extent  of  3,300  miles  under  state  owner¬ 
ship  and  1,180  corporation-owned.  Submarine  cables  maintain  com¬ 
munication  with  the  adjoining  Republics  and  a  telephone  system 
3,000  miles  in  extent  connects  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Wireless  stations  are  operated  at  Puerto  Bermudez,  Massisea,  Iquitos, 
Requena,  and  Orellana,  and  an  appropriation  of  £7,000  has  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  wireless  connections  through  the  Montana 
or  forest  region  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

Receipts  from  posts  and  telegraphs  in  1907  w’ere  £72,829  and 
£18,788,  respectively,  the  amounts  in  both  instances  being  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  the  budget  estimates. 

Public  instruction  in  the  country  is  represented  by  2,410  schools 
and  3,1(>0  teachers.  The  number  of  educational  institutions  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  increased  through  government  aid.  In  the  budget  for 
1908  the  appropriation  for  public  instruction  amounted  to  £01,244, 
as  compared  with  £44,222  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  school  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus  was  £23,000.  The 
Central  Manual  Training  and  Physical  Culture  School,  established 
in  Lima  in  June,  1907,  has  a  roster  of  120  pupils. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  2,  1909,  provides  for  the  annual 
appointment  of  four  students  in  the  learned  professions  to  continue 
their  studies  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  it  being  pro¬ 
vided  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  they  should  serve  in  gov¬ 
ernment  service. 

Experts  have  been  employed  to  make  extensive  investigation  on 
the  ii’rigation  possibilities  of  the  Republic.  It  is  determined  that 
the  coast  region  contains  approximately  2.500,000  acres  available  for 
cultivation  under  improved  conditions. 

A  census  of  the  j^rovince  and  cit}'^  of  Lima  taken  on  June  2G,  1908, 
showed  a  population  of  172.927,  the  city  being  credited  with  140,884 
inhabitants. 

Sanitary  regulations  arc  in  effect  in  the  principal  ports  and  cities 
of  the  Republic  and  modern  improvements  are  being  introduced  in 
municii^al  organization.  The  trolle}'  system  of  transport  is  employed 
in  the  capitiU  and  is  being  extended  to  other  centers  of  population. 


The  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  sometimes  erroneously  called  San 
Salvador,  the  name  of  its  capital,  is  the  smallest  of  the  21  American 
Republics.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  Central  American  States  lying 
wholly  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  is  bordered  on  the  land  side  by 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  Salvador  has  an  area  of 
7,225  square  miles,  somewhat  less  than  the  State  of  New^  Jersey,  and 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  densely  populated  country 
on  the  American  Continent,  with  1,707,000  inhabitants,  or  236  per 
square  mile,  which  is  more  than  ten  times  the  population  per  square 
mile  of  the  United  States  of  America  (23.2),  and  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Italy. 

Two  mountain  chains  cross  the  country  almost  in  its  entire  length, 
sending  out  numerous  spurs  and  attaining  considerable  altitudes. 
Inclosed  by  these  ranges  are  numerous  valleys,  among  which  that  of 
the  River  Lempa  is  the  most  important.  Coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  in¬ 
digo,  india  rubber,  and  the  so-called  “  Peruvian  balsam,”  the  product 
of  the  Myroxylon  pereirm,  are  the  most  important  products.  Gold 
and  silver  are  at  present  the  only  mineral  products  exported. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

When  Cortez  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  he  dispatched 
his  lieutenants  in  all  directions  to  explore  the  country  to  the  south 
and  bring  it  under  the  Spanish  domain.  To  Pedro  Alvarado  fell 
the  task  of  exploring  what  is  now  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  and  in 
the  year  1524  he  invaded  the  country,  defeated  the  natives,  and  early 
in  the  year  1525  captured  their  capital,  Cuscatlan.  Salvador  then 
became  a  part  of  the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala  and  later  of  the 
vice-royalty  of  Mexico.  'It  was  governed  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
residing  in  Guatemala  City. 

Although  Salvador  suffered  less  from  Spanish  rule  than  some  of 
the  other  countries,  being  farther  removed  from  the  central  seat  of 
authority,  it  nevertheless  gladly  adhered  to  the  movement  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  had  been  initiated  in  Guatemala  on  September  15, 
1821,  and  joined  the  Central  American  Federation.  MTien  the  fed¬ 
eration  was  incorporated  into  the  Mexican  Empire,  in  the  j’ear  fol¬ 
lowing,  Salvador  protested  vehemently  against  this  annexation,  and 
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a  resolution  was  adopted  by  which  the  people  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  Mexico.  On 
the  fall  of  Iturbide's  short-lived  empire  in  1822,  Salvador  became 
once  more  a  State  of  the  Central  American  Federation. 

A  constituent  congress  adopted  a  constitution  on  November  22, 
1824.  In  1839  the  Central  American  Federation  was  dissolved,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1841  that  Salvador  formally  withdrew,  and 
on  February  18  of  that  year  declared  its  independence  and  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  federation.  The  various  efforts  to  reestablish  the 
union  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  have  not  been 
successful. 

Gen.  Fernando  Figueroa  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the 
Republic  on  March  1,  1907,  for  four  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  Salvador  now  in  force  was  promulgated  on 
August  13,  1880. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Assembly,  composed 
of  one  chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly  of  Deputies.  It  has 
42  members,  3  deputies  being  elected  for  each  Department  by  direct 
popular  vote  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Every  citizen  over  18  years  of 
age  is  not  only  entitled  but  obliged  to  vote. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  are  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  Cabinet  of  four  Ministers 
or  Secretaries  assists  the  President  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Its  members  are  appointed  by  the  President,  but  are 
also  responsible  to  the  National  Assembly. 

The  judiciary  of  the  country  is  composed  of  a  National  Supreme 
Court,  several  courts  of  first  and  second  instance,  and  a  number  of 
minor  courts.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  the  judges  of  the 
first  and  second  instance  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  justices  of  the  minor  courts  are  elected  by 
popular  vote. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  14  Departments,  sub¬ 
divided  into  districts,  and  these  into  towns  and  municipalities.  Tlie 
governors  of  the  Departments  are  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  as  are  also  the  executive  chiefs  of  the  districts. 
The  mayors  and  municipal  councils  of  the  cities  are  elected  by  direct 
vote. 

.'.60— Bull.  1—00 - IS 
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The  Departments  of  El  Salvador  and  their  respective  capitals  are: 


Capital. 

San  Salvador _ San  Salvador  (also  the  capital  of  the  Itepublic). 

La  Libertad _ Santa  Tccla. 

Sonsonate _ Sonsonate. 

Alinacbapan _ Abnachapan. 

Santa  Ana _ Santa  Ana. 

Cha  latenango - ( 'ha  la  tona  ngo. 

Cuscatlan _ Cojntcpetpie. 

Cabanas _ Sensnntcpeque. 

San  Vincente _ San  Vicente. 

La  Paz _ Zacatecolnca. 

Usiilntan _ Usnlntan. 

San  Miguel _ San  Mignel. 

Morazan _ San  Francisco. 

La  Union _ La  Union. 


President _ Gen.  Fernando  Figueroa. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Att'airs  and  Justice__Dr.  Salvador  Kodriguez  G. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  I’ublic 

Cretlit _ Seuor  D.  Manuel  Lopez  Mencia, 

pro  tern. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Public 

Works,  and  Governiuent _ Dr.  Nicolas  Angulo. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine _ Dr.  Eusebio  Hracamonti.,  An/tLsIant 

Secretary. 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  oHicials  corrected  to  .Inly  20,  lOOi). 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  $9,000  per  annum. 


SALVADOR  IN  1908. 

Oen.  Fernando  Figueroa,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador, 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress,  delivered  on  February  20,  1909,  spoke 
of  the  jieriod  of  evolution  through  which  the 
Republic  was  passing,  stating  (hat  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  done  its  best  to  enable  the  country 
to  enlarge  its  agricultural  resources,  increase 
the  volume  of  its  commerce,  develop  its  arts 
and  sciences,  improve  the  customs  and  culture 
of  its  people,  strengthen  the  good  name  of  the 
nation  abroad,  and  insure  international  and 
domestic  justice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic. 
The  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

The  published  returns  of  the  trade  for  the 
year  1908  recorded  an  increase  in  total  valua¬ 
tions  amounting  to  $.">00,000  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Republic  being  over 
$1,000,000.  With  the  improvement  of  communication  facilities  with 
the  United  States  a  still  further  increase  in  the  volume  of  commerce 
lietween  the  two  countries  is  looked  for. 


general  FERNANDO  FIGUEROA, 
President  of  Salvador 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  relations  of  Salvador  with  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  continue  to  be  friendly  and  amicable,  those  with  the  United 
States  being  still  further  strengthened  during  the  year  by  a  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Arbitration  approved  by  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Re¬ 
public  on  May  1,  1909.  Salvador  participated  in  the  Fifth  Pan- 
American  Medical  Congress,  which  met  in  the  neighboring  Republic 
of  Guatemala,  early  in  1908,  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Central 
American  International  Bureau  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1908,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  Central  American  Court  of 
J ustice  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica.  Delegates  were  also  sent  to  the  First 
Central  American  Conference  which  met  at  the  capital  of  Honduras 
on  January  1,  1909.  The  next  meeting  of  this  body  is  fixed  for 
January  1,  1910,  at  San  Salvador. 

On  July  13,  1908,  the  Republic  ratified  all  of  the  conventions  of 
the  Third  Pan-American  Conference,  and  on  July  20  of  the  same  year 
signed  a  naturalization  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Foreign  trade  relations  were  strengthened  by  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Germany  concluded  in  April,  1908,  the  contracting  parties  agree¬ 
ing  to  a  most-favored-nation  clause  with  reference  to  commercial, 
maritime,  and  consular  matters. 

The  adherence  of  the  Republic  to  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of 
Rome,  May  2G,  190G,  was  announced  by  decree  dated  May  22,  1908. 

FINANCE. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  very  satisfactory,  the 
credit  of  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad  having  been  strengthened  by 
a  judicious  disbursement  of  the  public  funds.  The  debt  of  the  Re¬ 
public  at  the  close  of  1908  was  reported  as  $11,283,185,  while  the 
revenues  for  the  j^ear  amounted  to  $4,003, G2G,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  year  1907  of  $752, 8G1.  As  a  result  of  the  conservative  ad¬ 
ministration  of  1908  the  Republic  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  year 
1909  with  a  credit  balance  of  $208,981.  The  budget  law  for  the  year 
1908-9  estimates  receipts  at$G.799.200  and  disbursements  at  $fi.8G5.711. 
Estimated  receipts  are  classified  as  follows:  Imports,  $930,000;  ex¬ 
ports,  $717,862.  Internal  taxes:  Liquors,  $937,500;  stamps,  $86,250; 
miscellaneous,  $246,750;  and  proceeds  of  the  £1,000,000  loan  at  75  per 
cent  are  placed  at  $3,375,000. 

A  decree  of  April  7,  1908.  imposed  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
on  all  sales  of  real  estate  in  the  Republic,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  public  works  in  accordance  with  the  judgment 
of  the  departmental  governors  and  the  Executive, 
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COMMERCE. 

In  its  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1908  Salvador  enjoyed  a 
period  of  prosperity,  the  total  trade  values  reported  amounting  to 
$10,028,237.48,  of  which  imports  figured  for  $4,240,580.21  and  ex¬ 
ports  for  $5,787,077.34.  an  increase  in  trade  of  over  $500,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1907,  when  imports  amounted  to  $3,440,721.23  and  exports 
to  $0,005,383.88. 

The  leading  countries  of  origin  for  imports,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  tvere  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Honduras;  the  principal  articles  being  cotton 
manufactured  goods,  hardware,  flour,  drugs  and  medicines,  boots  and 
shoes,  silk  fabrics,  and  woolen  goods. 

Tlie  countries  of  destination  of  the  exports  from  the  Republic  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  were:  United  States,  $1,984,000;  Germany,  $993,221; 
France,  $971,813;  Great  Britain,  $429,003;  Italy,  $243,762;  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  $211,917.  Of  the  coffee  exported  from  the  country,  France  takes 
something  over  37  per  cent;  the  United  States,  18  per  cent;  Germany, 
15  per  cent ;  followed  by  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Spain  in 
diminishing  ratios. 

Exports  in  the  order  of  their  imjiortance  were:  Coffee,  55,215,110 
pounds,  $3,899,430;  minerals,  66,008  pounds,  $1,235,831 ;  sugar,  7,042,- 
178  pounds,  $251,070.75;  indigo,  421,350  pounds,  $197,030,11;  balsam, 
143,078  pounds,  $77,473.80;  other  items  shipped  were  hides,  tobacco, 
rubber,  and  rice,  aggregating  3,927,708  pounds,  worth  $338,200. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1,984,000, 
showing  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  1907,  when  they  amounted 
to  $2,018,459.  For  the  same  period  the  United  States  reports  ship¬ 
ments  to  Salvador  amounting  to  $1,404,573,  as  compared  with 
$1,592,473  in  1907. 

The  shipments  to  the  United  States  were  made  up  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Gold  bullion,  $822,181;  coffee,  $719,455;  gold  and  silver,  $387,- 
902 ;  sugar,  $20,080 ;  rubber,  $1 0,595 ;  indigo  and  hides  about  $10,000 ; 
and  other  articles  in  lesser  valuations.  Substantial  gains  were  noted 
in  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  rubber,  sugar,  and  indigo; 
balsam,  copper,  and  miscellaneous  items  remaining  stationary;  while 
in  hides  and  lead  there  was  a  considerable  decline.  As  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mining  resources  of  the  country  increases,  larger  ship¬ 
ments  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  the 
United  States.  The  coffee  of  the  country  has  always  found  its  best 
market  in  Europe. 

PRODUCTIOX  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  interests  of  the  country  are  essentially  agricultural,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  being  coffee,  of  which  the  annual  output  amounts  to  37,500 
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tons,  v.'ilued  at  approximately  $5,000,000.  A  number  of  articles  are 
cultivated  more  or  less  extensively,  among  them  cacao,  rubber,  balsam, 
sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  bananas.  Formerly  cotton  ranked  as  a 
crop  of  importance  among  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Republic, 
about  $700,000  of  this  staple  being  exported,  but  shipments  have 
gradually  declined,  the  crop  yielding  in  importance  first  to  indigo 
and  later  to  coffee.  The  forests  of  the  Republic  contain  cabinet  and 
hard  woods  of  different  grades  and  qualities,  mahogany,  cedar,  mul¬ 
berry,  ironwood,  walnut,  and  laurel;  also  dyewoods,  barks,  balsams, 
gums,  and  resins.  Among  the  textile  fibers  produced  are  henequen, 
ramie,  escobilla,  cocoanut,  and  capulin. 

Mining  is  a  profitable  branch  of  enterprise  conducted  to  some 
extent  in  different  sections.  Numerous  valuable  deposits  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  are  being  exploited,  while  other  minerals 
have  been  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  richest 
mineral  section  of  the  Republic  is  the  Department  of  Santa  Ana, 
where  numerous  veins  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  ores  are 
known  to  exist,  particularly  lead  and  copper.  Smelters  in  the  district 
are  few  and  the  methods  employed  for  treating  the  ore  antiquated. 

Of  the  gold-mining  properties  the  San  Sebastian,  owned  by  an 
English  company  and  situated  in  La  Union,  is  reputed  to  be  the 
richest.  The  Tabanco  mine,  the  property  of  a  French  syndicate,  the 
San  Bartolo,  Eva,  and  Copetillo,  the  latter  properties  being  owned 
by  American  interests,  also  produce  a  high  grade  of  ore.  Tlie  San 
Miguel  district  contains  several  mines  producing  ore  of  high  grade. 

The  manufacturing  industries,  though  of  less  importance,  have  at¬ 
tained  a  degree  of  progress  in  the  following  articles :  Fiber  ropes  and 
hammocks,  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  of  native  tobacco,  palm-leaf 
mats  and  hats,  saddlery,  confectionery,  and  dairy  products.  The 
manufacture  of  textiles  is  successfully  conducted,  the  value  of  the 
cotton  and  silk  tissues  made,  in  the  country  amounting  to  about 
$80,000  per  year.  The  cotton  thread  employed  in  *^he  elaboration  of 
the  product  comes  principally  from  England.  Forge  iron,  furniture, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  tanned  leather  are  also  manufactured  to  some 
extent. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  bred  with  profit,  especially  near  the  seacoast, 

COMMUNICATION. 

Progress  in  railway  construction  during  the  year  in  the  Republic 
was  satisfactory,  new  lines  being  undertaken  and  negotiations  entered 
into  with  a  view  to  still  further  increasing  the  existing  mileage  of 
the  country.  The  present  railway  system  in  operation  is  about  100 
miles  in  extent  and  includes  a  line  from  the  capital  to  the  port  of 
Acajutla  with  branch  connection  to  the  city  of  Santa  Ana,  while 
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another  line  runs  from  the  capital  to  Santa  Tecla.  Work  on  the 
road  between  Santa  Ana  and  the  Guatemalan  frontier  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  looking  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  line  from  the  capital  to  San  Miguel  and  La  Union.  The 
importance  of  this  contract  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  covers  the  section 
of  the  Pan-American  line  belonging  to  Salvador,  as  defined  in  the 
convention  signed  in  Washington  on  December  20,  1907,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference.  The  road  leav¬ 
ing  the  port  of  La  Union  will  connect  with  the  cities  of  Usulutan,  San 
Vicente,  and  Cojutepec,  and,  uniting  with  the  line  already  built 
between  the  cajiital  and  Santa  Ana,  proceed  to  the  Guatemalan 
frontier  to  make  connection  with  the  Atlantic  railway  of  that  country 
recently  inaugurated.  Government  aid  is  guaranteed  in  the  building 
of  the  line  and  free  entry  for  material  needed  in  construction  granted. 

Other  contemplated  extensions  include  a  line  from  Santa  Ana  to 
Ahuachapan  via  Chalchuapa  and  Atiquizaya,  and  a  union  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway  of  Salvador  with  the  Northern  Guatemala.  The  former 
carries  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  per  annum  for  the  life  of  the  grant,  which 
is  thirty-five  years,  and  the  latter  offers  an  advantageous  connection, 
in  that  it  would  greatly  stimulate  the  mining  industry  in  the  entire 
western  section  of  the  Republic. 

The  Republic  of  Salvador  is  accessible  by  water  only  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  its  ports  being  La  Union,  Espiritu  Santo,  La  Con¬ 
cordia,  La  Libertad,  and  Acajutla,  of  which  La  Union  is  the  most 
important  and  the  commercial  center  of  the  Republic.  La  Libertad 
and  Acajutla  ase  the  remaining  two  ports  at  which  ocean-going  ves¬ 
sels  call,  the  other  ports  being  used  for  the  coastwise  trade  only. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Compan,y  and  the  Kosmos  Line  call 
regularly  at  the  three  ports  mentioned,  employing  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-one  days  in  the  trip  from  San  Francisco,  from  which  port 
the}’  sail  regularly  every  ten  days,  first-class  passage  being  $100  to 
any  one  of  these  ports.  The  capital  of  the  Republic,  San  Salvador, 
can  best  be  reached  by  rail  from  the  port  of  Acjutla. 

Among  the  numerous  rivers  of  Salvador  the  most  important  are  the 
T.iempa,  the  Paza,  and  the  San  Miguel,  the  first  mentioned  flowing 
through  the  entire  territory  of  the  Republic,  but  all  navigable  only 
for  small  craft. 

A  number  of  picturesque  lakes  are  in  the  country,  Lake  Guijar, 
the  largest,  being  15  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide.  Lake  Ilopango  is 
9  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide.  All  are  navigable  for  small  vessels  of 
light  draft. 

Along  the  coast  are  a  number  of  islands  which  belong  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  viz,  Punta  Zacate,  Conchaguita,  Meanguera,  Martin  Perez,  Perico 
Chuchito,  Conejo,  irea,  and  Meanguerita,  most  of  these  being  located 
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in  the  Gulf  of  F onseca.  The  largest  of  these  is  Punta  Zacate,  30  miles 
in  length. 

A  new  tramway  line  has  been  opened  to  traffic  in  the  capital  of  the 
Kepublic. 

Internal  improvements  have  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  To  the  2,000  miles  of  highroads  already  in  existence  new 


THE  IZALCO  VOLCANO  NEAR  SAN  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 

This  volcano  Is  almost  continuously  active.  In  1798  it  rose  out  of  the  plain  and  gradually  attained 
an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet.  Is  sometimes  called  the  “  Safety  valve  of  Salvador,”  also  the 
"  Light-house  of  Salvador." 

roads  have  been  added  and  repairs  made,  bridges  built  and  repaired 
and  new  construction  projected;  public  buildings  have  been  inspected 
and  repaired ;  the  schools  of  the  country  reorganized ;  modern  methods 
of  instruction  introduced,  and  modern  sanitary  laws  iiromulgated 
throughout  the  Republic. 
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The  postal  service  of  the  Republic  is  satisfactorily  administered, 
the  post-offices  being  graded  according  to  the  population  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities.  Offices  of  the  first  class  other  than  the  capital  are 
Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel,  Sonsonate,  Santa  Tecla,  Cojutepeque,  and 
San  Vicente.  The  latest  figures  available  shoAved  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1907  there  were  82  post-offices  in  the  Rejiublic  and  200  tele¬ 
graph  offices,  ojAerating  2,-fOO  miles  of  wire,  over  which  1,039,778  tele¬ 
grams  were  sent.  The  telephone  system  represented  100  stations  and 
1.924  miles  of  line. 


The  Oriental  Kepublic  of  Uruguay  lies  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  Plate),  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic.  It  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  the  rivers  Cuai'eim  and  Yaguaron 
and  Lake  Merim  and  from  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  the  Uruguay  River. 

Uruguay  has  an  area  of  7*2,210  square  miles,  and,  although  the 
smallest  independent  State  in  South  America,  it  is  j^et  larger  than 
New  York  and  West  Virginia  combined.  It  has  a  population  of 
1,111,758,  or  15.4  per  square  mile,  which  is  one-third  less  than  the 
population  per  square  mile  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Uruguay  is  its  extent  of  long,  rolling 
plains,  comprising  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  country,  occasion¬ 
ally  broken  by  low  mountain  ranges  and  copiously  watered  by  numer¬ 
ous  streams. 

By  reason  of  its  peculiar  topography  the  Republic  is  naturally 
suited  for  stock  raising,  which  is  its  principal  industry.  Numerous 
meat-packing  houses  are  located  throughout  its  territory,  the  best 
known  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Company. 
Agricidture  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  nearly  all  of  the 
cereals  being  raised,  although  mostly  for  home  consumption,  only  a 
small  quantity  being  until  recently  available  for  export.  In  the 
forests  are  found  a  number  of  excellent  cabinet  and  other  wmods, 
noted  for  their  beauty  and  durability,  while  the  mountains  contain 
silver,  copper,  and  gold. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

To  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  is  usually  given  the  credit  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  the  j’ear  1515,  and  it  was  he  who  first 
landed  on  Uruguayan  soil  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This  act  cost  him  his  life,  the  savage 
Chauras,  who  at  that  time  inhabited  the  country,  attacking  and 
killing  him  and  all  his  party. 

The  country  was  explored  by  several  other  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  none  or  whom,  however,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  aborigines, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Jesuits  arrived  in  the  year  1624  that  perma¬ 
nent  settlements  were  established.  The  territory  was  then  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Paraguay  and  later  under 
the  Viceroy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Portugal,  however,  laid  claim  to  the  territory  of  Uruguay,  basing 
her  claims  on  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  of  Tordesilla  of  June  7,  1494. 
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The  country  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  a  matter  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  two  powers,  Colonia  and  later  Montevideo  being  succes¬ 
sively  occupied  and  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  both  Spain  -and 
Portugal.  The  territoiw  was  ceded  to  Spain  October  1,  1777,  by  the 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso. 

In  the  year  1800.  Great  Britain  being  at  war  with  Spain,  a  tleet 
was  dispatched  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  under  Sir  Home  Poham,  who 
attacked  Montevideo  but  was  I’epulsed.  A  second  attempt,  made  in 
the  year  following  wdth  a  stronger  force,  was  more  successful,  and 
on  January  23.  1807,  the  British  captured  the  fort  of  Montevideo 
after  a  seige  of  eight  days.  They  were  obliged,  however,  to  evacuate 
their  position  a  few  months  later  when  General  MTiitelocke  was 
defeated  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  movement  for  independence  in  Uruguay  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  declaration  of  independence  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May 
23,  1810.  Uruguay  was  declared  a  part  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  on 
May  18,  1811,  the  Spanish  troops  were  de¬ 
feated  and  utterh"  routed  by  the  Uruguayan, 
Gen.  Jose  Artigas. 

Brazil,  however,  now  claimed  the  territory 
of  Uruguay,  and,  sending  a  strong  force  to 
occupy  the  country,  took  possession  of  it,  and 
on  ^lay  0,  1824.  the  Plmperor  of  Brazil  de¬ 
clared  the  territory  to  be  incorporated  into 
Brazil  as  the  Cisplatine  State.  The  patriots, 
ably  assisted  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  de¬ 
feated  the  Brazilian  troops  on  October  12, 
1825.  This  led  to  a  war  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  which  was  endetl  by  the  treaty  of  August  27,  1828,  whereby 
both  countries  recognized  the  independence  of  Uruguay.  A  Con¬ 
stitutional  Congress  met  in  November  of  the  same  year  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Genei’al  Rondeau  provisional  Governor.  The  constitution 
having  been  promulgated  on  July  18,  1830,  Gen.  Jose  Rivera  was 
elected  the  first  President,  of  the  Republic  and  inaugurated  on  No¬ 
vember  G  of  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Clai'dio  AVilliman,  the  present  Chief  Executive,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  March  1,  1907,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  Uruguay  was  promulgated  on  July  18,  1830, 
and,  with  some  slight  amendments,  is  still  in  force. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  compose  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  all  legislative  power  is  vested.  Representatives 
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are  elected  directlj'  b}'  popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every 
3,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  2.000,  and  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one 
for  each  Department.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  two 
years. 

Every  citizen  over  20  years  of  age,  who  is  physically  and  mentally 
able  to  do  so,  is  entitled  to  vote. 

A  permanent  committee,  composed  of  two  Senators  and  five  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  represents  the  Congress  during  recess,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  and  advise  the  President  on  all  matters  legislative,  and  to  act 
for  the  General  Assembly. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  term  of 
four  3’ears  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own.  In  case  of  the  President's  disability  or  death,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  assumes  the  Presidency. 

A  cabinet  having  charge  of  six  Executive  De2)artments  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  is  directly  responsible  to  him  and  to 
the  Legislature.  The  latter  body  may  demand  the  resignation  of  the 
cabinet. 

The  judiciary  is  conumsed  of  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  courts  of 
aiipeal,  courts  of  First  Instance,  and  justice  of  peace  courts.  The 
justices  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  are  elected  by  the  National 
Assemblv,  while  the  judges  of  the  other  courts  are  ajjpointed  bv  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 


INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  19  Departments,  which 
are  subdivided  into  sections  and  districts.  The  chief  executive  of  the 
Department  is  the  jefe  'politico^  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  assisted  by  an  administrative  council,  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  by  direct  vote. 

The  Departments  of  Uruguay  and  their  respective  capitals  are: 


Department  of — 

Capital. 

Artigiis  .  .  . 

_ _ San  Eugenio. 

_  Villa  Onadalnpp. 

Cerro-Iinrgo _ 

_  _ Melo. 

_ _ Durazno. 

Flores _  _ _ 

_ _ Trinidad  or  Porongos. 

Florida _ _ 

_ Florida. 

_  Colonia  del  Sacramento. 

Maldonado _ 

_ _  -.Maldonado. 

Minns _ _ 

_ Minas. 

Montevideo _ _ 

_ _ _  Montevideo ;  also  capital  of  the  Republic. 

.  Payaandii. 

Rio  Negro - - - 

_ Fray  Bentos  or  ludependencia. 

Rlvera__ _ 

_ Rivera. 

Rocha  _ _ - 

_ _ _ Rocha. 
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I  *epartuient  of —  Capital. 

Salto _ Salto. 

San  Jose _ San  Jose. 

Soriano _ M  ercedes. 

Tacuarenibo _ Tacuareuiho  or  San  Fructuoso. 

Treinta  y  Tres _ Treinta  y  Tres. 


President _ Hr.  rr.Arnio  Wii.mm.vn. 

Minister  of  the  Interior _ Dr.  Josfi  Espalter. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ Dr.  Antonio  Baciiini. 

Minister  of  Public  Works _ Senor  D.  Jcan  Lamoli.e. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  itnd  Industry _ Dr.  Alfredo  Giribaldi. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine _ Lieht.  Gen.  Eduardo  V.azquez. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury _ Dr.  Blas  Vidal. 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  oflicials  corrected  to  July  20,  1000. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  $30,000  per  annum. 


URIK^UAY  IX  1908. 

President  AVilliman,  in  his  messajre  to  the  General  Assembly  deliv¬ 
ered  on  hAbruary  10.  1000.  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  the  Republic  during  the  year  1008,  which  was  an  epoch¬ 
marking  one  for  the  countrj'  in  many  resjiects.  Every  branch  of 
commerce  and  national  industry  reported  unequaled  prosperity :  crops 
and  prices  were  greater  than  ever  before,  customs  receipts  reached  a 
figure  in  excess  of  all  previous  records,  municipal  traffic  increased  100 
jier  cent  over  1007,  and  the  profits  reported  for  banking  institutions 
Avere  enormous.  A  recently  enacted  mining  laAV  (April  30,  1000)  is 
designed  to  dei’elop  greater  interest  in  this  branch  of  national  indus¬ 
try  by  permitting  the  free  entry  of  requisite  equipment. 


FOREIGN  AFI'AIRS. 

Relations  with  other  countries  continued  on  a  friendly  and  cordial 
basis,  as  evidenced  by  the  visits  of  foreign  fleets  on  missions  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  by  beneficial  arrangements  of  out.standing  (piestions  with 
adjoining  Republics.  The  Brazilian  Government  conceded  naviga¬ 
tion  privileges  on  the  RiA-er  Yaguaron  and  Lake  Merim,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  certain  questions  with  the  Argentine  Republic  Avas  effected. 
A  criminal  extradition  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  concluded 
and  a  naturalization  treaty  with  the  same  country  arranged,  subject 
to  legislative  approval. 

FINANCE. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  financial  year  1909,  as  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly,  fixed  the  amount  at  approximately  $20,- 
000,000,  which  is  an  increase  over  1908  of  $1,647,000,  The  fiscal  year 
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ended  June  30,  1908,  showed  a  surplus  of  $2,027,166,  while  the 
steiidiness  of  revenue  receipts  and  continued  progress  in  all  branches 
of  national  activity  justify  the  prediction  of  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$1,500,000  for  the  year  1908-9.  The  custom-house  receipts  showed 
a  consistent  and  steady  increase,  the  aggregate  revenue  from  this 
source  during  the  year  1907-8  reaching  the  total  of  $13,365,525  and 
exceeding  by  $399,796  the  receipts  for  1906-7.  The  monthly  receipts 
averaged  $1,113,794,  the  actual  figures  showing  less  than  $1,000,000 
in  only  two  months  of  the  twelve.  The  receipts  from  this  source  for 
the  year  1908-9  are  estimated  at  $12,045,000,  and  a  revision  of  the 
existing  tariff,  now  under  consideration  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
is  expected  to  still  further  augment  the  national  income  through  this 
source  of  revenue. 

The  public  debt  of  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908 
amounted  to  $128,138,917,  and  by  December  31  of  the  same  year  it  had 
risen  to  $130,157,089.  The  service  of  the  debt  was  punctually  dis¬ 
charged  and  during  the  year  new  bonds  issued.  The  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  which,  since  its  establishment  in  1897,  has  realized  profits 
amounting  to  $5,183,916.52,  reported  for  1908  the  most  prosperous 
year  of  its  existence,  the  surplus  reaching  the  total  of  $1,054,899.21. 
Of  this  amount  10  per  cent  has  been  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  10 
per  cent  allotted  to  the  discharge  of  bonus  shares,  $485,980  applied  to 
the  1896  loan,  $51,700  for  the  legislative  palace,  and  the  remainder 
applied  to  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank. 

COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  was  represented 
by  $71,899,324,  as  compared  with  $69,576,000  in  1907,  for  which, 
until  the  delivery  of  the  President’s  message,  only  a  general  estimate 
had  been  obtainable.  Imports  are  reported  as  $34,618,804  and  exports 
$37,280,523.  respectively,  as  compared  with  $34,425,000  and  $35,- 
151,000  for  the  year  1907.  According  to  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  that  country  figured  in  the  export  trade  of  the  Republic  for 
$2,106,943  in  1908  and  $2,902,085  in  1907,  and  in  the  import  trade  for 
$3,134,694  and  $3,971,001,  respectively.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  exports  consisted  of  live-stock  products — hides,  jerked  beef, 
frozen  meat,  meat  extracts,  and  tallow.  Dairy  products  are  gradu¬ 
ally  taking  an  important  place  on  the  export  list,  Buenos  Aires  and 
European  cities  being  the  leading  purchasers. 

The  wool-exporting  season  for  Uruguay,  w’hich  closed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1908,  recorded  shipments  for  the  preceding  twelve  months 
amounting  to  94,418  bales,  while  shipments  for  the  season  of  1907 
amounted  to  81,534  bales  and  in  1906,  74,636  bales.  The  principal 
ports  of  destination  were  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
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Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Havre,  and  Liverpool.  In  this  record  advanced 
shipments  were  noted  for  all  of  these  jiorts,  whereas  shipments  to 
New  York  declined  to  1,599  bales  in  1908,  as  against  5,359  in  1907. 

Exports  of  hides  and  skins  aggregated  1,752,975,  being  practically 
the  same  as  in  1906-7.  Of  this  product  the  United  States  took 
452,142,  Belgium  344,386,  Germany  323,261,  France  198,234,  and  other 
European  countries,  exclusive  of  Great  Britain,  362,914.  Other 
articles  of  export  were  23,317  sheep.  288  cattle,  304  mules,  94,028 
quarters  of  beef,  510.760  bales  jerked  beef,  2,723  tons  of  bones,  77,725 
bales  of  hair,  15.224  hogsheads  of  tallow,  15,939  pipes  and  casks 
of  same,  122,132  carcasses,  and  1,408  mutton  quarters. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  as  recorded  on 
the  consular  files,  comprised  hides  to  the  value  of  $2,674,172.34 ;  wool, 
$553,398;  dried  beef,  $137,776.74;  bones,  $62,751.27;  feathers, 
$24,031.73;  and  glue  stock,  $6,599.97.  Although  complete  detailed 
export  statistics  are  not  available,  there  were  shipped  abroad  through 
the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1908,  34,662  tons  of  wheat,  7,799  tons  of 
bran,  6,928  tons  of  flour,  692  tons  of  corn,  and  143  tons  of  barley. 
This  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  Uruguay 
imported  cereals  and  flour. 

The  latest  statistics  (1906)  showing  the  participation  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  trade  with  Uruguay  credits  to  Great  Britain  17.03  per  cent, 
or  $12,300.0(X) ;  France.  16.66  per  cent,  or  $12,020,000;  Germany,  14.28 
per  cent,  or  $10,300,000;  and  the  United  States  7.89  per  cent,  or 
$5,695,000.  In  the  import  trade  Great  Britain  is  represented  by 
28.32  per  cent;  France,  11.65;  Germany,  15.67 ;  and  the  United  States, 
over  9  per  cent ;  while  of  the  exports  Great  Britain  received  5.41 ; 
France,  21.79;  Germany,  12.84;  and  the  United  States,  5.97  per  cent. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  free  zone  a  large  transit  trade  will 
be  opened  up  with  neighboring  countries,  as  the  relations  existing 
between  many  of  the  business  houses  of  Montevideo  and  those  of 
Paragua}^,  Argentine  Republic.  Chile,  and  Brazil  are  such  as  to 
insure  beneficial  results  for  all  interested. 

The  live-stock  trade  of  the  country  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
cancellation  of  the  duties  imposed  on  cattle,  mules,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

At  present  the  leading  products  of  the  country  are  agricultural 
and  pastoral,  the  former  including  wheat,  flour,  corn,  linseed,  barley, 
hay,  and  tobacco,  and  the  latter  representing  a  total  of  about 
30,000,000  head  of  stock,  embracing  approximately  7.000.000  cattle, 
20,000,000  sheep,  600,000  horses,  100,000  hogs  and  mules  and  goats. 
There  were  imported  into  the  Republic  during  the  year,  through  the 
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port  of  Montevideo  for  breeding  purposes,  over  1,500  head,  and  1C),1‘23 
head  through  other  ports.  Exports  for  the  year  numbered  253,851, 
of  which  33.0(50  head  were  shipped  through  Montevideo.  An  apj^ro- 
priation  of  $40,000  was  made  during  the  year  for  the  support  of 
live-stock  exhibits  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  industry  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Of  the  great  estancias  or  grass  farms  dev'oted  to  the  raising  of 
live  stock,  the  Liebig  Company  owns  seven  in  Uruguay  for  the  sup- 
ph’  of  its  extract  factory  at  Fray  Bentos.  The  killing  season  com¬ 
mences  early  in  January  and  lasts  until  June,  and  during  the  year 


LIVK  STOCK  EXPOSITION  AT  MONTEVIDEO,  CKUOUAY. 


Cuttle  Tubiug  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  In  ia08  the  Republic  exported  17.’), 636 

head  of  cattle. 


1007,  252,(530  cattle  were  slaughtered.  The  killing  is  done  under  the 
inspection  of  an  expert  of  the  compam',  and  great  care  is  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  animals. 

The  cereals  under  cultivation  in  the  Kepublic  during  the  year 
1907-8  represented  areas  as  follows:  Wheat,  017,000  acres;  flax, 
04,000;  oats,  8,000;  barley,  5,000;  and  alpiste  or  canary  seed,  700. 
The  wheat  production  for  the  year  was  202,208  tons,  and  flax  18,372 
tons.  Tlie  production  of  corn  was  3,011,720  bushels,  grown  on  410,008 
acres.  Experiments  with  this  crop  are  being  conducted  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Montevideo,  utiliz¬ 
ing  new  methods  and  modern  machinery. 
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Wine  production  amounted  to  4,904.321  gallons.  Shipments  of 
fruits,  reaching  thousands  of  tons,  were  made  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
Brazilian  ports.  Vegetables,  medicinal  plants,  and  tobacco  were 
grown  in  moderate  quantities.  Experiments  conducted  with  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree  show  that  silk  culture  might  be  undertaken  to  advantage 
in  the  country. 

A  topographical  survey  is  being  made  by  the  Government  with 
the  view  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  crops  most  suited 
to  the  different  sections. 

The  development  of  the  native  flax  is  assured  under  the  law  revok¬ 
ing  the  import  duties  on  the  machinery  and  apparatus  used  in  the 
extraction  of  this  fiber  and  its  elaboration.  The  law  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  export  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  industry  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  law. 

Dairy  interests  are  likewise  receiving  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  factories  and  requisite  machinery  being  exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion  for  ten  years,  and  the  sum  of  $20,000  appropriated  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Exhibition  of  Dairy  Products  to  be  held  during  the  winter 
of  1910. 

While  Uruguay  produces  in  great  abundance  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs,  mostly  animal  products,  the  establishment  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  on  a  large  scale  is  hindered  by  reason  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  supplies  of  fuels  and  materials,  not  because  the  country  has  not 
the  one  and  can  not  produce  the  other,  but  because  production  in 
both  lines  is  inadequately  exploited.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
and  commercial  coal  has  been  discovered  in  various  localities,  but 
dependence  is  placed  on  foreign  fuel,  machinery,  and  a  large  number 
of  primary  and  secondary  materials  needed  in  the  manufacturing 
industries. 

During  1908  the  gold  mining  works  of  Cunapiru  crushed  20,515 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  102.395  kilograms  of  gold  worth  $45,056.  Allu¬ 
vial  deposits  and  quartz  have  been  found  in  the  Departments  of 
Minas,  Treinta  y  Tres,  Montevideo,  and  Rivera,  although  only  two 
mines  are  in  operation,  yielding,  during  1908,  20,514  tons  of  ore  and 
2,708  ounces  of  metal,  worth  $46,585.63. 

The  Uruguay  Mining  Syndicate,  an  English  company,  has  secured 
four  gold-bearing  concessions  called,  collectively,  the  Zapuca  mines, 
and  four  others,  called  Grupo  Independencia,  in  the  Department  of 
Cerro  Largo.  They  are  to  be  worked  by  four  distinct  companies, 
each  being  capitalized  at  $2,433,250. 

Coal,  whose  existence  in  commercial  quantities  has  frequently  been 
reported,  is  mined  in  the  Departments  of  Montevideo,  Santa  Lucia, 
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and  Cerro  Largo.  In  the  latter  instance  a  company  has  been  formed 
for  the  adequate  exploitation  of  the  beds.  The  Cerro  Largo  coal, 
as  well  as  that  of  Santa  Lucia,  is  of  good  quality.  Peat  coal  is  found 
in  Maldonado  and  Montevideo,  and  peat  alone  also  exists  near  the 
Bay  of  Maldonado. 

Petroleum,  while  of  known  existence,  has  not  been  found  as  yet  in 
paying  quantities. 
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Asbestos,  antimony,  graphite,  copper-silver,  and  copper-iron,  as 
well  as  iron,  are  found  in  various  sections. 

The  Government  is  liberal  in  the  privileges  it  offers  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  allowing  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  requisite  machinery  and  implements  and  granting  ample 
protection  to  investing  companies. 

Gems  and  various  semiprecious  stones  are  also  known  to  abound 
in  the  Republic. 

560— Bull.  1—09 - 19 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Railroads  in  operation  during  the  year  had  a  total  mileage  of  1,447 
miles,  of  which  780  miles  were  under  State  guaranty.  The  Central 
Uruguay  Eastern  extension  opened  two  sections  in  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber  and  another  is  scheduled  for  opening  in  May,  1909.  Work  was 
begun  on  the  Midland  branch  from  Algorta  to  Fray  Bentos  and  on 
the  Eastern  extension  to  La  Sierra  and  Maldonado. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  lines  comprised  14G  locomotives,  13G  pas¬ 
senger  coaches,  81  luggage  vans,  and  2,580  cargo  and  cattle  trucks. 
Cargo  was  transjiorted  to  the  amount  of  1,211,8G1  tons  and  passen¬ 
gers  were  carried  to  the  number  of  1,157,875.  Gross  revenues  were 
$4,3G2,GGG,  with  profits  of  $1,783,057. 

The  total  amount  of  railway  capital  now  guaranteed  is  $28,195,399. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  section  of  railroad  connecting  the  port  of  Colonia  with  the 
Brazilian  railway  system.  The  completion  of  this  line  will  insure 
direct  communication  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo  and 
will  reduce  the  journey  to  four  days.  It  is  also  proposed  to  improve 
the  harbor  at  Colonia. 

In  the  capital,  transition  has  been  made  from  animal  to  electric 
traction  in  the  tramway  service,  the  total  car  mileage  for  the  year 
being  4,71G,90G.  The  tram  line  between  the  Santa  Lucia  saladeros 
and  Montevideo  has  an  extent  of  21.75  miles,  part  steam  and  part 
animal  traction. 

STEAMSHIPS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

Uruguaj’^  is  easih’  accessible  both  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  from 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  Plate)  and  Uruguay  River,  possessing 
numerous  ports  along  the  latter,  which  afford  an  easy  and  con¬ 
venient  outlet  for  its  products. 

Its  principal  port  and  commercial  center  is  Montevideo,  the  capital, 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels  may  enter. 
The  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  are  Maldonado  and  La  Paloma,  while 
on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  'are  Colonia,  Puerto  Sauce,  Conchillas,  and 
Martin  Chico;  and  on  the  Uruguay  River  there  are  as  many  as  ten 
ports  open  to  interoceanic  trade,  viz,  Carmelo,  Nueva  Palmira, 
Soriano,  Fray  Bentos,  Nuevo  Berlin,  Casa  Blanca,  Paysandu,  Nuevo 
Paysandu,  Salto,  and  Santa  Rosa.  On  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  interior 
port  of  ^lercedes  and  on  the  San  Salvador  River  the  port  of  the 
same  name. 

Montevideo  is  reached  from  New  York  either  by  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line,  sailing  on  the  20th  of  each  month  and  making  the  run  to 
Montevideo  in  twenty-one  days,  fare.  $190  to  $250;  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  or  by  the  Prince  Line  boats.  The  last  two 
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named  employ  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  days,  charging  $135 
for  first-class  passage.  The  Barber  Line,  the  Norton  Line,  and  the 
Iloulder  Line  steamships  also  ply  between  New  York  and  Montevideo, 
with  irregular  sailings  and  but  limited  passenger  accommodation. 

The  Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Company  maintains  a  service  be¬ 
tween  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New’  York,  sailing  three  times  a  month  and 
transferring  its  passengers  for  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Aires  to  the 
steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

With  the  West  Coast  connection  is  maintained  by  means  of  the 
Kosmos  Line  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  former 
plying  betw’een  San  Francisco  and  Hamburg  and  the  latter  between 
Panama  and  Liverpool.  With  European  ports  a  number  of  fast  and 
elegantly  fitted  steamers  establish  direct  communication,  plying  regu¬ 
larly  between  Montevideo  and  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  Genoa,  Naples,  Barcelona,  Vigo,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  Rotterdam;  the  New  Zealand  Steamship  Company  main¬ 
tains  a  regular  service  w’ith  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  excellent  and  extensive  river  system  of  Uruguay  provides  the 
country  with  over  700  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  the  most  important 
being  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Uruguay  River,  which  together  fur¬ 
nish  over  500  miles.  The  Uruguay  River  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  14  feet  draft  as  far  as  the  city  of  Paysandu,  and  above  that  for 
vessels  of  9  feet  draft.  The  Rio  Negro  is  navigable  for  ocean-going 
vessels  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mercedes,  and  above  that  for  light-draft 
vessels;  and  the  Cuareim,  Yi,  Tacuarembo,  Queguay,  Arapey,  Ceboll- 
ati,  Santa  Lucia,  San  Jose,  Yaguaron,  Olimar,  Tacuari,  Dayman,  San 
Salvador,  and  San  Luis  are  all  navigable  short  distances  for  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  and  for  small  craft  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  only  lake  of  any  importance  is  Lake  Merim,  situated  on  the 
border  of  Brazil,  and  on  which  a  regular  line  of  steamers  maintains 
communication  with  the  different  towns  along  its  shores. 

The  Compania  de  Navegacidn  Mihanovich  has  established  a  regular 
service  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  and  ports  on  the  Uru¬ 
guay  and  Paraguay  rivers.  The  city  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  is 
reached  from  Montevideo  by  one  of  the  steamers  of  this  company  in 
six  days. 

Of  the  steamship  lines  calling  at  Montevideo,  18  are  under  British 
register,  7  German,  3  French,  4  Italian,  2  Spanish,  1  Swedish,  1 
Dutch,  1  Austrian,  and  1  Brazilian.  Of  these,  7  freight  and  2 
passenger  and  freight  lines  run  to  United  States  ports. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  entering  the  port  of  IMontevideo  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  3,064,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,783,788 ;  and  of  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  259  with  148.925  tons  burden;  clearances  reported  being  3,014 
with  6,642,128  tons  and  295  with  160,157  tons  for  the  two  classes  of 
vessels,  respectively.  In  the  former  class  British  ships  predominated. 
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while  in  the  latter  Argentine  vessels  outranked  other  nationalities, 
followed  by  Italian  and  native  registers. 

At  interior  ports  380  steamers  arrived  ivith  243,871  tons  burden, 
clearing  to  the  number  of  394  with  2G0,8G4  tons;  while  sailing  vessels 
to  the  number  of  1,07G  with  39,227  tons  entered  and  1,078  with  48,541 
tons  cleared. 

In  the  shiiiping  lists  Uruguayan  vessels  figure  largely,  102  steamers 
and  50  sailing  vessels  having  entered  Montevideo  during  1908  under 
national  register,  and  at  interior  ports  194  steamers  and  973  sailers. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  is  desirous  of  encouraging  the  re¬ 
pairing  and  building  of  vessels  in  the  Eepublic,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  recently  enacted  law^  free  entry  through  the  customs  is  allowed 
for  such  materials  as  are  required  for  the  construction,  installation, 
working,  and  preserving  of  the  dock3'^ards,  shipyards,  and  dry  docks 
existing  or  to  be  established  during  the  ensuing  twenty-five  j'ears. 

Engineering  works  under  government  supervision  progressed  satis¬ 
factorily.  Of  the  35  bridges  planned,  12  were  completed,  7  com¬ 
menced,  and  10  more  are  in  course  of  construction.  The  Montevideo 
port  works  made  normal  progress.  The  construction  of  the  moles  is 
proceeding.  Sanitarv  works  are  to  be  completed  during  1909. 

The  general  scheme  for  the  necessarj’^  installations  of  the  new  port 
have  been  apjiroved  and  $500,000  voted  for  the  work. 

In  addition  to  continuation  on  the  work  of  harbor  improvements 
at  Montevideo,  for  which  a  supplementarv  appropriation  of  $1,375,- 
000  was  made  on  April  15,  1909,  in  conjunction  with  the  approval  of 
the  contract  therefor,  the  Gov^ernment  has  decided  to  develop  the  port 
of  La  Palma,  about  150  miles  to  the  east,  and  about  $1,000,000  are  to 
be  expended  on  improvements  at  Colonia,  provided  the  proposed  Pan- 
American  extension  from  Pernambuco  is  completed. 

There  still  remain  unexpended  over  $3,500,000  for  transit  works, 
to  which  the  Chambers  have  been  asked  to  add  $5,170,000,  so  that 
not  only  the  original  plans  may  be  carried  out,  but  also  valuable 
additions  made.  Several  new  bridges  are  to  be  built  and  the  canaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Eio  Xegro  effected.  For  sanitary  works  in  the  interior 
$517,000  have  been  apprbpriated  and  other  improvements  provided 
for,  including  $20,G80  as  a  bonus  for  the  establishment  of  a  sugar 
refinerv  at  La  Sierra. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

At  the  close  of  1908  post  and  telegraph  offices  in  the  Eepublic 
numbered  1.025,  of  w’hich  13  new  branches,  53  agencies,  and  3  tele¬ 
graphic  offices  had  been  established  during  the  j’ear.  The  movement 
of  correspondence  was  108,113,772  pieces,  an  increase  of  11,GG7,055 
pieces  over  1907.  Telegrams  were  transmitted  to  the  number  of 
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to  $595,391,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $17,298,  and  being  $40,000 
more  than  the  budget  estimate. 

Wireless  equipment  for  telegraphic  communication  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  Montevideo  and  Punta  del  Este  and  a  station  is  under 
construction  on  Lobos  Island.  A  national  telephone  service  is  to  be 
opened  in  the  capital. 

The  number  of  public  schools  at  the  close  of  1908  was  1,781,  an 
increase  of  110  over  the  previous  year,  and  an  increased  attendance 
of  7,000  is  reported.  Private  schools  in  the  capital  numbered  180 
and  evening  schools  and  industrial  courses  are  included  in  many  of 
the  educational  institutions.  In  December  the  faculty  of  commerce 
at  the  University  of  Montevideo  was  established  as  a  school  of 
commerce. 

Colonization  projects  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government 
and  the  employment  bureau  did  valuable  work.  Preliminarv"  study 
of  a  pension  bill  and  of  a  child  and  female  labor  law  is  being 
made,  and  sanitary  works  have  been  made  the  object  of  a  large 
appropriation. 


VENEZUELA 


The  United  States  of  Venezuela  occupy  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  South  American  continent,  stretching  in  a  northwesterly  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  xVtlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  bounded  on 
the  land  side  by  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  British  Guiana.  The  country 
has  an  area  of  593.950  square  miles,  equal  to  the  combined  area  of 
the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  with 
sufficient  space  left  for  several  States  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  Over 
this  vast  area  there  is  distributed  a  population  of  2,644,298,  Vene¬ 
zuela  being  one  of  the  most  sparselj^  populated  countries  in  South 
America. 

Venezuela  may  be  geographically  divided  into  three  distinct  zones, 
viz:  The  extensive  plains  and  river  valleys,  known  as  the  llanos, 
affording  excellent  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle;  the 
mountain  section,  formed  by  the  three  mountain  ranges;  and  the  dry 
and  healthful  table-lands  or  plateaus. 

This  variety  of  physical  features  produces  an  equal  variety  of 
climate,  products,  and  soil.  Coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane 
are  largely  grown  and  exported,  and  wheat  and  other  cereals  thrive, 
but  are  mostly  used  for  home  consumption.  The  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  heavily  wooded  and  contain  quantities  of  timber  and  many 
useful  trees  and  plants,  among  them  divd-divi  {Casalpiniu  coriuna), 
the  pods  furnishing  an  excellent  material  for  tanning;  fustic  (.!/«- 
chii'a  tinctorea) ,,  j'ielding  an  excellent  j^ellow  dye;  I ndigofera  anil 
and  I  ndigofera  tinctorea,  yielding  indigo;  Castilloa  eldstica  and 
Ilcrea  hrasilensis,  yielding  rubber,  and  numerous  cabinet  and  other 
useful  woods.  The  mines  produce  precious  and  usefid  metals,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead,  the  various  asphalt  lakes  3'ield  the  best 
qualities  of  asphaltum.  and  along  the  coast  pearls  are  found  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ])oints.  The  j)rincij)al  exports  of  Vimezuela  are  hides  and 
skins,  live  cattle,  coffee,  and  cacao. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Venezuelan  coast  was  first  sighted  by  Coluhbus  on  August  1, 
1498,  on  his  third  voyage,  and  was  successively  explored  by  Alonso 
DE  O.TEDA,  Alonso  Nino,  and  others.  The  country  at  that  time  was 
inhabited  by  no  less  than  150  tribes  of  Indians,  speaking  11  different 
languages  and  150  dialects,  among  which  the  Caribs  and  Teques 
28f) 
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were  the  most  warlike  and  savage.  They  succeeded  for  many  years 
in  preventing  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  Spaniards  encountered  more  difficulty  and  fiercer  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  aborigines  than  anywhere  else  in  America. 

In  1527,  the  Einijeror  Charles  V  granted  the  I’rovinee  of  Venezuela 
to  the  Belzares  family,  who  dispatched  Ambrosio  de  Alfinger  to 
bring  it  under  subjection.  Alfinger  and  his  successors  did  not.  how¬ 
ever,  succeed  in  establishing  Spanish  authority  beyond  the  coast  strip, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1545,  when  the  Spanish  Crown  dis¬ 
patched  Juan  de  Carvajal  and  annulled  the  concession  of  the 
Belzares  family,  that  any  iiermanent  settlement  in  the  interior 
was  effected.  The  Spanish  dominion  was  then  gradually  extended 
over  the  whole  country,  the  Indians  being  enslaved  wherever  this  was 
possible  and  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  This  led  to  numerous 
rebellions,  the  Indians  of  Venezuela  not  being  of  the  pacific,  sub¬ 
missive  character  of  those  of  Peru  and  other  countries. 

The  British,  French,  and  Dutch  buccaneers  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  by  frequent  attacks  on  the  coast  towns. 

In  1718  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  was  created  and  the 
territory  of  what  is  now  Venezuela  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Viceroy  at  Bogota. 

The  first  movement  for  indejiendence  was  initiated  in  Venezuela  as 
early  as  the  year  1797  by  the  patriots  Gaul  and  Espana,  but,  like 
many  others  which  were  to  follow,  it  failed,  the  initiators  being  con¬ 
demned  either  to  death  or  banishment.  Gen.  Francisco  Miranda’s 
first  efforts  to  free  the  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke  likewise 
failed.  In  the  j^ear  1810  the  citizens  of  Caracas  rose  against  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  deposed  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Don  Vicente  Emparan.  A  Constitutional  Congress  met  on 
March  2,  1811.  and  on  July  5  of  the  same  year  formally  declared  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  A^enezuela.  The  war  of  this 
first  revolution  lasted  until  1812,  when  ^Miranda  was  defeated  by 
the  Spanish  troops  and  Spanish  authority  again  reestablished.  In 
the  year  following  Simon  Bolivar  took  up  arms  against  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  and  war  was  waged  with  varying  success  until  Bolivar 
defeated  the  Royalists  at  the  battle  of  Boyaca  on  August  7, 1819.  This 
defeat  ended  the  Spanish  dominion  in  northern  South  America,  the 
Viceroy,  Samano,  fleeing  from  Bogota  shortly  after  Boyaca. 

On  December  17,  1819,  Venezuela  became  a  part  of  Bolivar’s 
Greater  Colombia,  and  upon  the  disruption  of  the  Federation.  Ven¬ 
ezuela  declared  its  secession  and  absolute  independence  on  September 
22, 1830. 

Gen.  Josf:  Paez  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Republic. 
Under  succeeding  Presidents  several  attempts  were  made  to  change 
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the  form  of  government,  and  on  February  20,  1859,  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  its  citizens  Venezuela  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
Republic,  which  form  of  government  was  finally  and  definitely 
ado2)ted.  The  present  Constitution  of  Venezuela  was  promulgated 
April  27,  1904. 

(len.  .Tuan  Vicente  Gomez,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  assumed  the  office  in  1908,  upon  the  retirement  of  Gen. 
CiPRiANO  Castro.  His  term  of  office  will  expire  May  22, 1911. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Venezuela,  officially  termed  The  United  States  of  Venezuela,  is  one 
of  the  five  federal  unions  of  America,  which  haA’e  adopted  the  federal, 
rejjresentative,  rejmblican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  several  States  of  Venezuela  are  au¬ 
tonomous  in  their  internal  government  with 
certain  limited  jiowers  only  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National 
Congress,  composed  of  two  chambers,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  members 
of  the  former  are  elected  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States,  two  Senators  to  rejiresent  each 
State,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Deputies  are 
elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
every  citizen  over  21  years  of  age  being  enti¬ 
tled  to  vote. 

The  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
six  years  by  aii  electoral  bod}^  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 
They  maj’  not  be  reelected  for  a  term  in  direct  succession. 

A  Cabinet  of  seven  Ministers  or  Secretaries  of  State  assists  the 
President  in  the  administration  of  the  Government.  The  Cabinet  is 
appointed  by  the  President  and  is  responsible  to  him  alone. 

The  Federal  judiciary  comprises  a  Suiireme  Federal  and  Ai^iellate 
Court,  several  courts  of  apjieals,  and  a  number  of  minor  courts. 
The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  seven  in  number,  are  elected  by 
the  National  Congress  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

Thirteen  States,  five  Territories,  and  a  Federal  District  comprise 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  the  States  electing  their  own  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authorities.  The  Territories  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  as 
is  also  the  Federal  District,  the  Governor  of  the  latter  having,  how¬ 
ever,  a  Municipal  Council,  elected  by  the  people,  to  assist  him. 
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The  States  and  Territories  with  their  respective  capitals  are : 


State  of — 

Aragua _ 

Bermudez. 

Bolivar _ 

Carabcbo- 

Falcon _ 

Guarico--- 

Lara _ 

Merida _ 

Miranda-- 

Taehira... 

Trujillo--. 

Zamora _ 

Zulia _ 

Territory  of — 


Capital. 

..  I.a  Victoria. 
--Cumana. 

-  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
...Vitlencia. 

-  -  Coro. 

.  -Calabozo. 

.  --Biirquisimeto. 
-Merida. 

-  _  Ocumare. 

--Sail  Cristobal. 
--Trujillo. 

.  -  San  Carlos. 
-Maracaibo. 


.Amazonas _  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo. 

Colon _  Gran  Roque. 

Cristobal  Colon _ Cristobal  Colon. 

Delta  Amacuro _ San  Jose  de  Amacuro. 

Yuruari _ Guacipati. 

The  Federal  District  comprises  the  city  of  Caracas,  the  capital  of 
the  Republic. 


President _ Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez. 

Minister  of  the  Interior _ Gen.  Francisco  Linares  Alcantara. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs _ Dr.  Francisco  Gonzalez  GuinAn. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit-Dr.  Jesus  Munoz  Tebar. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine _ Gen.  M.  V.  Castro  Zavala. 

Minister  of  Fomento _ Gen.  Rafael  MarcIa  Carabano. 

Minister  of  Pultlic  works _ Dr.  Roberto  Vargas. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction _ Dr.  Samuel  DarIo  Maldonado. 

Note. — List  of  cabinet  officials  correctetl  to  July  20,  1909. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  $12,000  per  annum. 


VENEZUELA  IN  1908. 

During  1908  the  presidential  office  in  Venezuela  Avas  transferred 
from  Gen.  Cipriano  Castro  to  President  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  who 
had  previously  held  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

Despite  certain  internal  disturbances,  the  country  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged  its  obligations  to  the  bondholders  under  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangement  of  1905  and  effected  the  payment  of  the  various  claims  of 
the  Powers  under  the  protocol  of  1903.  The  payments  on  account  of 
the  foreign  debt  during  the  last  six  months  of  1908  aggregated 
$564,000. 

Numerous  decrees  recently  issued  provide  for  conditions  Avhereby 
certain  restrictions  on  trade  and  industry  throughout  the  Republic 
are  removed  and  distribution  made  of  certain  moneys  for  public 
expenditure  in  different  States.  In  May,  1909,  the  export  duties  on 
coffee,  cacao,  and  hides  were  removed,  and  during  1908  such  modifica- 
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tions  were  made  in  the  tariff  law  of  January  of  that  year  as  national 
exigencies  demanded. 

A  commission  has  been  ajipointed  charged  with  the  revision  of 
the  legal  code  of  the  Republic,  and  commerce  with  the  neighboring 
countries  is  being  developed  through  the  repealing  of  fluvial  regula¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  found  detrimental  to  transit  trade. 

The  cable  service  with  Europe  was  resumed  under  the  contract  with 
the  French  company  made  in  May,  1909,  and  an  arbitration  treaty 
with  Brazil  has  been  signed,  to  become  effective  upon  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  by  the  two  Governments. 

The  relations  of  the  States  of  the  Republic  among  themselves  and 
with  the  National  Government  continue  most  cordial,  and  the  decree 
of  January  2G,  1909,  repealing  the  decree  of  August  2,  1907,  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  further  strengthening  of  these  bonds. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Friendly  relations  have  been  renewed  with  Holland,  from  which 
countrv  a  confidential  agent  has  been  accredited  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Venezuela  and  a  protocol  concluded  on  April  19,  1909. 

The  United  States  of  North  America,  after  having  closed  its  lega¬ 
tion  in  Caracas,  subsequently  sent  a  Peace  Commissioner  to  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  the  result  of  his  negotiations  was  the  protocols  of  February 
13,  1909,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  legations  of  both  countries 
in  their  respective  capitals. 

Colombia  has  also  accredited  a  special  representative,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  are  being  made  for  the  celebration  of  a  treaty  of  navigation, 
boundary,  and  commerce. 

The  friendly  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  differences  with 
France  and  the  favorable  progress  of  the  negotiations  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  country  give  rise  to  the  hope  that  in  a  short  time 
the  two  nations  will  resume  most  cordial  and  reciprocal  relations. 

Relations  with  Germany  are  being  strengthened,  as  is  shown  by  the 
kind  reception  given  b}’  the  Emperor  to  the  special  mission  recently 
accredited  to  that  country,  and  the  pact  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation  made  on  January'  28,  1909. 

The  acceptance  of  the  arbitral  decision  of  the  claim  of  the  Caracas 
Water  Company  removed  all  differences  existing  between  that 
country  and  Belgium. 

The  protocols  of  December  9,  1905,  concerning  the  boundary  with 
Brazil,  have  been  approved  by  the  Brazilian  Congress,  but  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  first  general  arbitration  convention  celebrated  with  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  State  is  that  made  with  Brazil  in  Caracas  on  April  30,  1909. 

Venezuela  was  represented  in  the  Second  Peace  Conference  of  The 
Hague,  and  a  number  of  pacts  were  subscribed  to  by  her  delegates  to 
that  conference. 
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FINANCE. 

In  July,  1907,  Venezuela’s  obligation  to  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  by  virtue  of  the  protocols  of  Washington,  was  canceled, 
the  total  sum  paid  having  aggregated  $3,567,000. 

Since  August,  1907,  Venezuela  has  paid  to  the  countries  not  enjoy¬ 
ing  preferential  treatment  30  per  cent  of  the  customs  receipts  of 
La  Guaira  and  Puei'to  Cabello,  amounting  to,  up  to  May  1,  1909, 
$1,199,148. 

The  financial  obligations  of  the  Republic  and  the  agreements  made 
b}’  the  Government  have  been  strictly  complied  with.  During  the 
fiscal  years  1907  and  1908,  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  on 
account  of  these  obligations  amounted  to  $3,904,000,  and  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  March  31,  1909,  $484,000,  or  a  total  outlay  of  $4,388,000,  all 
of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  protocols  of  Washington,  went  to 
the  foreign  powers,  the  3  per  cent  diplomatic  debt  of  1905,  the 
debt  contracted  on  account  of  diplomatic  agreements,  and  the  non- 
amortized  diplomatic  agreement  debt.  The  jiayments  on  account  of 
the  internal  debt  from  January  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  1909,  amounted 
to  $1,216,703. 

The  outstanding  internal  3  per  cent  debt  on  March  31,  1909,  was 
$12,040,000.  and  the  outstanding  external  debt  on  the  same  date  was 
$26,253,000,  or  a  total  of  $38,293,000. 


COMMERCE. 

Tlie  commercial  transactions  for  the  twelve  months  show  a  total  of 
$24,339,640.  In  the  preceding  year  an  aggregate  of  $26,540,905  was 
reported. 

Import  values  w’ere  $9,778,810  and  exports  $14,560,830.  The 
principal  receiving  countries  were  the  United  States,  $5,550,073; 
France,  $5,496,627;  Great  Britain.  $1,447,784;  Germany,  $908,260; 
the  Netherlands,  $763,642;  Cuba,  $604,102;  and  Spain,  $589,560. 

United  States  statistics  note  receipts  of  Venezuelan  merchandise 
during  the  calendar  year  1908  to  the  value  of  $7,028,180  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Republic  to  the  amount  of  $2,566,022,  the  values  being 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1907-8  consisted  of  exports  valued  at  $8,613,000  and  imports,  $4.- 
984,000.  Imports  were  received  as  follows:  From  Great  Britain, 
$1,804,000;  United  States,  $1,256,000:  Germany.  $823,800;  and  the 
Netherlands,  $462,400.  Shipments  were  made  to  France,  $3,409,000; 
United  States,  $3,097,000;  Great  Britain,  $622,000;  Germany, 
$485,000;  the  Netherlands,  $365,000;  and  Spain,  $325,000. 
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The  principal  exports  for  the  period  were :  Coffee,  58,489,200 
pounds;  cacao,  22,598,021  pounds;  divi-divd,  8,714,255  pounds;  cattle 
and  asphalt.  Rubber  shipments  aggregated  809,591  pounds,  and  ox¬ 
hides  and  goatskins  together,  2.481,298  pounds. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDI.'STRIES. 

The  exploitation  of  native  products  forms  the  basis  of  Venezuela’s 
industrial  life.  The  area  under  coffee  is  estimated  at  about  200,000 
acres,  the  number  of  estates  being  over  33,000,  and  the  product  in 
1907,  42,806  tons.  Cacao  growers  operate  5.000  estates,  14,000  tons 
being  exported,  and  sugar  planters  about  11,000,  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  being  about  3,000  tons.  Cotton  is  grown  in  exportable  quanti¬ 
ties  and  the  forest  regions  abound  in  rubber  and  fine  timber.  A 
contract  for  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco  Delta  has 
been  approved  by  the  Government  and  concessions  covering  the  Rio 
Negro  and  El  Caura  rubber  sections  contain  special  stipulations 
against  the  willful  destruction  of  the  trees.  The  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  tobacco  is  an  important  branch  of  industrial  life,  and 
rice-growing  is  made  the  subject  of  special  bounties  in  certain  States. 

New  enterprises  are  covered  by  recently  granted  concessions  for 
the  culture  of  fiber  plants  and  the  development  of  the  te.xtile  industry, 
also  for  linseed  oil  factories,  paper  mills,  and  cement  works. 

The  live  stock  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  over  6,000,000  head, 
including  2,000  oxen,  1,600,000  goats,  and  1,600,000  pigs. 

The  country  is  rich  in  minerals ;  gold,  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  salt 
being  profitably  mined.  Asphalt  is  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
large  quantities. 

The  coal  output  in  1906  was  over  14,000  tons,  and  newly  discovered 
deposits  in  the  States  of  Zulia  and  Merida  are  exploited  under  a  con¬ 
cession  granted  in  April,  1908,  20  per  cent  of  the  profits  being  paid 
to  the  Government.  Salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  the  mines  being 
operated,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  January  27, 1909,  by  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  yearly  rental  is  $700,000. 

The  threatened  extinction  of  the  pearl  beds  on  account  of  over 
exploitation  has  necessitated  the  repeal,  for  an  indefinite  time,  of  the 
pearl-fishery  concession  and  the  prohibition  of  oyster  fishing. 

COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  is  about 
540  miles.  The  number  of  lines,  according  to  latest  information,  was 
12,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over  $40,000,000.  Receipts  for  the 
first  half  of  1908  were  about  $800,000  and  expenditures  $600,000.  In 
connection  with  the  lines  there  have  been  constructed  716  bridges 
and  109  tunnels. 
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The  Central  Kailway  Company  of  Venezuela  continues  the  laying 
of  its  tracks  toward  Santa  Lucia,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
questions  between  the  company  and  the  Government  have  not  yet 
been  settled. 

With  its  favorable  geographical  position  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  with  a  coast  line  of  more  than  2,000  miles, 
Venezuela  possesses  no  less  than  50  bays  and  32  ports,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  La  Guaira,  the  principal  port  and  com¬ 
mercial  center,  Puerto  Cabello,  Guanta,  and  Cumana,  at  which  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  call  regularlj’.  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco  River, 
373  miles  inland,  and  Maracaibo,  on  Lake  Maracaibo,  are  the  most 
important  inland  ports  of  Venezuela. 

The  Atlas  Line,  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Line,  and  the  Red  D 
Line  maintain  a  regular  service  between  New  York  and  Venezuelan 
ports,  the  Atlas  Line  calling  at  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello,  the 
Royal  Dutch  West  India  Line  at  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira,  Guanta, 
Cumana,  Carupano,  and  Margarita  Island,  and  the  Red  D  Line  at 
La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Maracaibo.  These  steamers  take 
from  seven  to  nine  days  to  make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Vene¬ 
zuelan  ports,  first-class  passage  being  $G0  to  $75. 

The  waterways  of  Venezuela  form  important  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  transportation,  there  being  no  less  than  70  navigable  rivers 
in  the  country,  with  a  total  navigable  length  of  over  G,000  miles,  of 
which  the  might)^  Orinoco,  the  third  largest  river  in  South  America, 
with  its  tributaries,  furnishes  nearly  4.000  miles.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  of  the  other  navigable  rivers  are  the  Meta,  the  Apure,  the 
Portuguesa,  and  the  Yaracuy,  all  of  which  are  navigated  by  steam¬ 
ships  for  considerable  distances.  The  Catatumbo  River  flows  into 
Lake  Maracaibo,  and  is  navigable  for  small  steamers,  while  the 
majority  of  the  other  rivers  are  navigable  for  steam  launches  and 
flat-bottom  boats  only. 

A  regular  steamship  service  is  maintained  on  the  Orinoco,  Apure. 
and  Portuguesa  between  Ciudad  Bolivar,  the  principal  port  on  the 
Orinoco  and  the  interior,  as  well  as  points  along  the  coast.  Ocean¬ 
going  vessels  enter  Lake  Maracaibo,  which  covers  an  area  of  8,000 
square  miles  and  is  navigable  in  its  entirety.  Lake  Maracaibo  is 
connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  by 
means  of  a  strait  34  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  9  miles  wide. 
Numerous  other  lakes  are  found  throughout  the  country.  Lake 
Valencia  being  the  most  important  of  these,  owing  to  its  favorable 
situation  between  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guaira  and  Caracas.  It 
is  navigated  by  small  steamers. 

Tlie  Escalante  River  has  been  opened  to  free  navigation. 
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Steamships  are  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  along  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  and  call  regularly  at  the  islands  of  Margarita,  Cura(;ao, 
and  Trinidad. 

The  capital  of  the  liepublic.  Caracas,  can  be  reached  either  from 
La  Guaira  or  Puerto  Cabello,  with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail,  the  former  being  but  22  miles  from  Caracas. 

POSTS  AXI)  TEEEIJRAPHS. 

From  the  close  of  1007  to  March  31,  1000,  14  new  post-offices  were 
established  in  the  Kepublic,  and  21  discontinued  post-offices  reestab¬ 
lished.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  post-offices  from  1007  to 
!March  31,  1000,  was  $138,000.  The  expense  of  transporting  the  mails 
during  the  same  period  was  $237,000.  The  Red  D  Line  has  reduced 
the  charge  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  and  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  rules  governing  the  importations  of  postal 
parcels. 

Ten  new  telegrajdi  offices  were  opened  during  the  fifteen  months, 
four  new  telegraph  lines  constructed,  and  two  lines  are  in  process  of 
construction.  The  receipts  from  the  telegraph  service  from  1907  to 
March,  1909,  were  $148,000. 

The  dispute  with  the  French  Submarine  Cable  Company  has  been 
settled,  the  Government  acquiring  the  coastwise  cable  system  and  a 
reduction  in  the  rates. 

The  telegraph  system  comprises  an  extent  of  4,552  miles  with  ICl 
offices.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1908  the  Government  extended 
the  system  by  2C  miles,  repaired  735  miles,  and  rebuilt  550  miles 
of  wires.  At  Willemstad,  on  the  island  of  Curasao,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  has  established  a  wireless  station  with  a  range  of 
300  miles,  open  for  government  and  imblic  business.  This  station  is 
to  be  connected  with  projected  establishments  in  Venezuela. 

PI'BUC  IXSTRUCTIOX. 

In  December.  1908.  the  number  of  public  schools  in  the  Republic 
was  71(),  which  number  was  increased,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
February  23,  1909,  to  1,019.  Recently,  new  school  buildings  have 
been  constructed,  old  ones  repaired,  and  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  agricultural,  veterinary,  mining,  and  commercial 
colleges.  Reforms  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  Republic,  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  The  total  number  of  federal,  municipal,  and  private 
primary  schools  in  the  country  is  1,525.  of  secondary  instruction  88. 
and  of  higher  instruction  2 — the  University  of  Caracas  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Los  Andes. 
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In  1907  the  total  amount  collected  for  school  purposes  was  $701,000, 
as  compared  with  $770,000  in  1008. 

On  June  80,  1008.  a  total  enrollment  of  35,777  pupils  was  reported. 

PUBLJC  WORKS. 

From  May  1,  1907,  to  December  31,  1908,  the  Government  spent 
$028,000  in  public  work.  A  special  commission  of  engineers  is  exam¬ 
ining  the  port  and  wharves  at  La  Guaira  and  a  special  inspector  the 
Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia  railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  necessary  improvements.  The  Government  has  purchased 
the  works,  rights,  and  shares  of  the  VTiarf  Company  at  Maracaibo 
for  $48,000.  The  Executive  has  refused  to  receive  the  wharf  at 
Puerto  Sucre,  the  same  not  having  been  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  contract. 

The  new  lease  of  the  Caracas  waterworks,  made  for  a  i)eriod  of 
three  years,  produces  $10,000  per  annum  moi’e  than  the  former  lease, 
and  the  Government  has  acquired  the  springs  which  supply  the 
Barquisimiento  Aqueduct. 

The  Government  advocates  the  betterment  of  the  service  for  the 
collection  of  statistics,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  proposes 
to  improve  the  collection  and  compilation  of  federal  statistics. 

The  Government  is  desirous  of  attracting  a  good  class  of  immi¬ 
grants  and  many  measures  for  the  promotion  of  colonizing  enter¬ 
prises  are  under  consideration.  Hygienic  methods  are  being  applied 
in  the  centers  of  population,  vaccination  being  obligatory  since  May, 
1909,  and  stringent  regulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  arriving  and  departing  steamers.  By  an  Executive 
decree  of  March  17,  1909,  a  commission  of  public  hygiene  has  charge 
of  the  sanitation  of  the  capital,  and  all  matters  concerning  the  public 
health  are  submitted  to  its  consideration. 
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